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SHEAFFER'S 


LIFE TIME PEN 


Painted by Coles Phillips expressly for W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


CAdopted by -Men Who 
Write in Big Figures 


HE “Life Time” SHEAFFER is the 

most important advancement in 
Fountain Pen manufacture since the 
original lever-filler, which was invented 
by W. A. SHEAFFER. It is larger than 
the ordinary fountain pen and holds a 
a much greater supply of ink. 


Its extra heavy gold nib with inde- 
structible iridium point writes with 
perfect smoothness and will stand 
the extra pressure necessary to make 
clear carbon copies—five, if necessary, 
just as easily as the hardest lead pen- 


cil. 


W. A. SHEAFFER Pen Company, Fort Mapison, Iowa 


New York Chicagi Kansas City 


Denver San Francisco 
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Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any kind. No obligation to buy. 
The coupon is all you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our risk for 
fve days free trial in your own home. Decide for yourself whether you 
want to buy or not. If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply send 
itback at our expense. If you do agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
regardless of price, and want to keep it, take over a year to pay at the 
easy rate of only $4 a month. 


Save $36 
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brings you an Oliver for free trial or our ¢ 
booklet ‘“‘The High Cost of Typewriters-— Tt ¢ 
Avoid disappointment. Order now to secure 4 


our 
Re medy,.’ 
livery. Name 


Canadian Price, $82 


The OLIVER Tipewritér Gmpany 


734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Street Address 


¢ 


4 Occupation or Business... 


Please mention this macazi wil answering 


I wi!| pay $64 at the rate of $4 amonth 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


¢ ship it back at your expense at the end of five 
Do not se nd. a machine until I order it 


Reason and the Remedy,’ 
and further information 


A Finer 

Typewriter 

at a Fair 
Price 
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Grapho 
National 
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& Marx, U. 
Corporation, 
Edison Co., 
Bridge Co., Diamond 
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Chicago, Lil. 
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THE FOOL’S CAP. Short Story 
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Be aC ertificated 
“Electrical Expert” 


Hlectrical Experts” Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


WHAT'S YOUR FUTURE 


Trained “Electrical Experts” are in great demand at the highest salaries, and the opportunities for advance 
mtand a big success in this line are the greatest ever known 
“Electrical Expert earn S70 to S200 a week Fit yourself for one of these big paying positions 


° 
Be an “Electrical Expert” 

Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “serew driver” kind—-is making money—big money. But it’s the 

ined man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity —the “Electrical Expert’—who is picked 

fio “boss” ordinary Electricians—to boss Big Jobs—-the jobs that pay 


. 
Age or Lack of Experience No Draw-Back 

You don't have to be a College Man: you don't have to be a High School graduate. My Course in Electricity 

the most simple, thorough, and successful in existence, and offers every man, regardless of age, education, o1 

‘ous experience the chance to become, in a very short time, an “Electrical Expert able to make trom S70 


$200 a week, 
° a 
I Give You a Real Training 

As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind of training 2 man needs to get 
best positions at the highest salaries. Hundreds of my students are now earning $3,500 to $10,000. Many are now 
essful ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS, 

Your Success Guaranteed 
Sosure am J that you can learn Eleciricity—so sure am I that after studying with me, you, too, can get into 
big money” class in electrical work, that I will guarantee under bond to return every single penny 


me in tuition if, when you have finished my course you are not satisfied it was the best investment 
ever made 


= 7 id 
FREE—Electrical Working Outfit—FREE 
Igive each student a Splendid Outfit of Electrical Tools, Materials and Measuring Instruments 

blutely FREE. | also supply them with Drawing Outfit, examination paper, and many other tt. 
ngs that other schools don't furnish, You do PRACTICAL work —AT HOME. You start right COOKE, 
let the first few lessons to WORK AT YOUR PROFESSION in a practical way. aX Chief Eng. 
. Chicago Engi- 
Get Started Now—Write Me QR rccring Works, 
I want to send you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both FREE. These cost rou SS) 1918 } he ay 
hing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start today for a bright future in Electricity. Chicago, tl. P 

din coupon—NOW, : 
° Dear Sir: Send at once 
Bes be COOKE, Chief Engineer, a & Sample Lessons, your Big 
ICAGO WOR K ~ gq Book, and full particulars 
of your Free Outfit and Home 
ENGINEERING , cS Study Course—all fully prepaid, 


pt, 434, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. A without obligation on my part 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fut GET PERMANENT CUSTOMERS | for Fae nel age! - 
h everything; men and women $30 t Guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear, eas “Record a tom hon - Send for 
weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy by our new Sure Success 3 - - - form and 
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sen d Me oe r 7 , cessary; complete outline Free Producers SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE SENT 
ed Members i oe - {39 St. Loui Contains valuable instructions and 
iz Association, ag oo . Submit song-poems for examination, 
Large manufacturer t PHOTOPLAYS wanted Big prices paid will furnish music, copyright and fag 
en hosiery, underwear, shirt Great demand. We show you how. — Get publication or sale, Knickerbocker 
dresses, waists, shoes othin particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175 301 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 
Write “e sumples Madison eine 503 Ps Chicago. YOU Write the Words for a Song. 
Broadway, New York —__—_—______—_ — - compose the music free and publish 
& AGENTS Mactusive anes “ $50—$100 weekly writing "Moving Picture Send Song-Poem to-day B. Lenox Ca) 
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G PORY 
best of 
= isa whole lot easier to 


— earn $1,000 a month 
; than $18 a week. 


1 know—because I used to 
ry arm $18 a weck, and now I am making $1,000 
pio, wmmonth. I used to work mighty hard for $18 a 
k—constantly worried over money matters, 
hno chance to enjoy the pleasures and luxuries 
life. 
ben suddenly I discovered the way to big money. 
ck as a flash my earnings jumped to $1,000 the 
first month. Since then I have earned as high 
82.140 in one month, And it was all so amazingly 
ones. F ! I do not work half as hard for $1,000 a 
w Brvammthas | did for $18 a week. My hours are short— 
- im independent—I travel—meect big men—and I 
Our y every minute of my work 
re a fact, I do not understand why any 
bshould work for small pay when big earnings 
within such easy reach For what I hare done, 
Ther absolutely no doubt about it 


everyone has more advantages than I 
to start with 


How I Jumped My Earnings 
to $1000 A Month 


nd, making about $60 a month. A case 

to quit Then a job as a clerk in a 

week Probably 1 would have gone on 

or small pay if I hadn’t discovered the 

of earning big money I discovered that the biy money is 

Selling end of business and any man of normal intelligence 
abition can quickly become a Master Salesman. 

lore it was thought that a man must be a “‘born’’ Sales- 

But now the wonderful opportunity to achieve quick and 

Success is thrown open to everyone through the Natiqnal 

's Training Association. This is an organization of 

Meh Salesmen and Sales Managers formed just for the pur- 

of fitting men to become Master Salesmen. 


SONG 
u 


ambitious 


Please 


YORK 
-.192/. No. lt 


(Treasurer), 


d,sier to Earn*1000a Month 
Than‘18 aWeek 


The Inspiring story of Charles L. Berry. 


I owe my success to the day I wrote to this great organization 
for particulars of their system of Salesmansiup Trai i 
Free Employment Service. The answer received 

astounded me—it was nothing short of a revelation I 

hundreds of men after slaving for years at small pay, suddenly 
stepped to magnificent earnings. There wa Warren Hartle of 
4425 N. Robey St., Chicago, for example. After ten years in the 
railway mail service earning $900 to $1,600 a year, he became 4 
Master Salesman and made $1,000 in thirty days 

George W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, earned $524 in two weeks 
He had previously been earning $60 a month And C. W. Cam) 
bell of Greensburg, Pa., wrote; ‘‘My earnings for the past thirt 
days are $1,562 and I won second prize in March although I 
worked only two weeks during that month ’” 

In short, the PROOF was so over helming that I immediately 
decided to accept the offer of the N > - to make me a 
Master Salesman. This did not interfere with my work at all 
it just required some of my spare hours. ‘at home Almost before 
I knew it I found myself a thorough master of the Secrets of 
Selling and ready to accept a oe as Salesman with a 
company to which the N. 8. T. - recommended 
month in this position netted me ti 000 In one 
hind my small pay job for the magnificent earnings and 
cinating career of a Salesman. 

That is why I sugzest that if you are ambitious to take your 
place in the ranks of the big moneymakers, write to the 8s 
T. A Entirely free of cost you will receive a wonderful Boo 
on Salesmanship, and amazing proof that no mattcr what you are 
doing now you can quickly become a Master Sales 
spare time at home You will read how others are 
five, ten and fifteen times as much meney as they had ever 
earned before. 

It was worth $1,000 a month to me to write to the N. 8. T. A. 
It may be worth that much or more to you Just mail the coupon. 
There is no cost or_ obligation. Address National Salesmen’s 
Training Association, Dept. 4-D, Chicago, IIL 


eS ES ED ES ES SS a <<! <<- << au 

National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 4-D, Chicago, tl. 
Please send me your Free Salesmanship Book and Free 

you can make me a Star Salesman Also tell me how the 

Employment Service of the N. 8. T. A. will help me to a Selling 

position and send list of business lines with openings for Salesmen 

Name 

Address 


CHE .rccccccccccscsescoes sees cove State... .cecccccveseces 


mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
The kind with perfect mechanical construct 
oat grade bristles and badyer hair. They never shed ge 
cannot come apart, and wear for many years, 


Perfectly sterilized. Put up and sold in sanitary i 
aal packages. Infection cannot come from them, 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S.A 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and tho Largest in the World 








Executive Accountants command 
rt big salaries. Thousands of firms 
. need them. 500 Certified 
Public Accountants in U. S. 

Many are earni $3,000 to 

$10,000 a year. e train you 

thoroly by mail in spare time 
examinations or 

ioe ‘accounting positions 
Knowledge of bookkeeping unnec- 
essary to begin repare you 

from the ground u i 

under the persona 
by, B. Castenhoiz,A 

troller and Instructor. 

Un iverelt of Illinois; Director of the 

Mlinoie Society of Certified Public Accountants, and of the 
Nation: pi Aqsoriats Cost Accountants, asi sted by alarge staff 
; vi P ic " ding members of t mars an Institute of 
ts, Low tuition fee aa Write now for 
Gxseses an ee book of accountan 


LaSAU LE EXTENSION Ghivensity 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
pt.465-H CHICAGO, ILL. 


Learn to Play the Violin 


In Your OWN HOME 


method of teaching 


s » simple 
you wegin on a 


piece with yo 

an hour you can pla it ‘ 
personal direction of Prof 

al director and violin teacher of 

vast forty years Low price in Tuc les 
Chin Rest, Rosin, Tuning Pipes for i 
set of strings and complete conservatory course 

struction Special arrangement for 
your own instrument Satisfaction 

» to-day for full particulars—free! 


lessons if 
guarant 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
Dept. 221 233 Broadway, New York City | 


Attractive positions open for men and boys. Salaries mi 
$3,500 a year. Beginners paid $125 a month pe Room wf 
soard, Which mcans more than $200 at the rt, One @ 
our recent graduates is getting $6,000 a year, Opportay 
to travel or locate in land radio offices. We train you 
mail in a short time—-some have completed the course ip 
weeks. No previous experience necessary. First co 
ence radio school in America. Our new automatic 
LESS INSTRU rs. “The Natrometer,” 
EVERY STUDEN 


Send for FREE BOOK. “* Wireless the Opportunity of Tel” 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Dept.509, Washi 


= FARN®"250 


You'll like this inte 
Dp 
E 


new professior Meet infw 
3 paid. Something new evnd 


ple. Travel, ait waneue 


sy to ualify n three * spare-time— 
guaranteed or mone ba Ss $110-and-expenses 
nonth Advance fast with experience. 
Be a peteert nd Traffic Inspec tor! sig de meat fe tr 
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The House with the Twisted Chimneys 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Author of “The Lightning Conductor,” “The Second Latchkey,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 

O you Want to be a life preserver 
as well as a brightener, Eliza- 
beth, my child?” asked Mrs. 

Carstairs. 


“Depends on whose life,” I replied, 
making a lovely blue smoke ring before 
I spoke and another when I’d finished. 
For what’s the good of being over 
twenty-one and the war widow of an 


Italian prince—even though you've 
never been anybody’s wife!—if you 
mayn’t be up to a cigarette’s every 
trick ? 

I hoped to shock Mrs. Carstairs, in 
order to see what the nicest old lady on 
earth would look like when scandalized. 
But I was disappointed. She was not 
scandalized. She asked for a cigarette, 
and took it—my last. 

“The latest style in my country is to 
make your smoke ring loop the loop, 
and do it through the nose,” she in- 
formed me calmly. “I can’t do it my- 
self yet, but Terry Burns can.” 

“Who's Terry Burng?” I asked. 

“The man whose life ought to be pre- 
served.” 

“It certainly ought,” said I, “if he 
can make smoke rings loop the loop 

I 


through his nose. 
I mean!” 

“He hardly takes enough interest in 
things to do even that, nowadays,” 
sighed the old lady from New York, or 
was it Boston? 

“Good heavens, what’s the matter 
with the man, senile decay?” I flung at 
her. “Terry isn’t at all a decayed 
name.” 

“And Terry isn’t a decayed man. 
He’s about twenty-six, if you choose to 
call that senile. He’s almost too good- 
looking. He’s not physically ill. And 
he’s got plenty of money. All the same, 
he’s likely to die quite soon, I should 
say.” 

“Can’t anything be done?” I inquired, 
really moved. 

“TI don’t know. It’s shell shock. You 
know what that is. He’s come to stay 
with us at Haslemere, poor boy, be- 
cause my husband was once in love with 
his mother—the same time I was wor- 
shiping his father. Terry came to us 
before, here in London in nineteen-fif- 
teen, on leave soon after he volunteered. 
But, even in nineteen-fifteen he wasn’t 
exactly radiating happiness, because of 
disappointment in love or something, 


Oh, you know what 
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but he was just boyishly cynical then. 
He was the most splendid specimen of 
a young man! He was his father over 
again, although Henry says he’s like 
his mother! Either way, I was looking 
forward to nursing him at Haslemere 
and seeing him improve every day. 
But, my dear, I can do nothing! He 
has got so on my nerves that I had to 
make an excuse to run up to town or I 
should simply have—slumped. The 
sight of me slumping would have been 
terribly bad for the poor boy’s health. 
It might have finished him.” 

“So you want to exchange my nerves 
for yours,” I said. “You want me to 
nurse your protégé till I slump. Is that 
it?” 

“It wouldn’t come to that with you,” 
argued the ancient darling. “You could 
bring back his interest in life. I know 
you could. You'd think of something. 
Remember what you did for Roger 
Fane!” 

As a matter of fact, I had done a 
good deal more for Roger Fane than 
dear old Caroline knew or would ever 
know. But if Roger owed anything to 
me, I owed him and all he had paid me 
in gratitude and bank notes to Mrs. Car- 
stairs. 

“I shall never forget Roger Fane, and 
I hope he won't forget me,” I said. 
“Shelagh won’t let him! But he hadn’t 
lost interest in life. He just wanted life 
to give him Shelagh Leigh. She hap- 
pened to be my best pal, and because 
her people were snobs I had to help 
him. But this Terry Burns of yours— 
what can I do for him?” 

“Take him on and see,” pleaded the 
old lady. 

“Do you wish him to fall in love with 
me?” I suggested. 

“He wouldn’t, if I did. He told me 
the other day that he’d loved only one 
woman in his life, and he should never 
care for another. Besides, I mustn’t 
conceal from you, this would be an un- 


salaried job. The ship would be sal.” 
vaged in spite of itself.” 

“Oh, indeed?” said I, slightly piqued, 
“TI don’t want his love, or his old money, 
either! But—well—I might just go and 
have a look at him, if you'd care to 
take me to Haslemere with you. No 
harm in seeing what can be done, if 
anything. I suppose, as you and Mr, 


Carstairs between you were in love with 
all his ancestors, and he resembles them, 
he must be worth saving, apart from 
Is he English or American 


the loops. 
or what?” 

“American on one side and what on 
the other,” replied the old lady. “That 
is, his father, whom J was in love with, 
was American. The mother, whom 
Henry adored, was French. All that's 
quite a romance. But it’s ancient his- 
tory. And it’s the present we're inter- 
ested in. Of course I’d ‘care’ to take 
you to Haslemere. But I have a bet- 
ter plan. I’ve persuaded Terry to con- 
sult the nerve specialist, Sir Humphrey 
Hale. He’s comparatively easy to per- 
suade, because he’d rather yield a point 
than bother to argue. That’s how I got 
my excuse to run up to town: to ex- 
plain the case to Sir Humphrey and 
have my flat made ready for Terence to 
live in while he’s being treated.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” I said, and thought 
for a minute. 

My flat is in the same house with the 
Carstairs’, a charming old house in 
which I couldn’t afford to live if Dame 
Caroline—title given by me, not his gra- 
cious majesty—hadn’t taught me the 
gentle, well-paid art of brightening. If 
you don’t know the story of Roger 
Fane, Shelagh Leigh, and me, Princess 
de Miramare, née Elizabeth Courtenaye, 
you can’t know what a brightener is, 
because Mrs. Carstairs invented the 
métier, or profession, expressly for my 
benefit. 

You might imagine that a brightener 
was some sort of a patent polisher for 
stoves, metal, or even boots. But you 
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would be mistaken. J am the one and 
only brightener ! 

You see, the Courtenayes of Courte- 
naye Abbey have thought themselves 
rather swells, ever since the year ten- 
ninety-nine, when they began in Eng- 
land. All the women of the race are 
supposed to have been beauties, some 
more, some less. My grandmother, 
who brought me up, was more, and she 
was interested in me because I was her 
image at my age. She married me to 
Paolo di Miramare, of the Royal Ital- 
ian Air Force, and arranged the wed- 
ding in such a way that he would have 
to go back to the front about an hour 
after. I never saw him again. And 
grandmother, who was ill at the time, 
died of chagrin and heart failure when 
[ just missed inheriting a fortune. Mr. 
Carstairs was her solicitor. Fortu- 
nately for me, he and his American wife 
were in Rome. While there, the great 
inspiration came to Caroline. 

To be a paid companion was too ig- 
nominious for a Miramare, née Courte- 
naye, and too tame for Elizabeth of 
that ilk. If you are girl or woman, you 
can’t respectably engage yourself as a 
companion to a man except by marriage. 
But you can brighten the life of one, or, 
indeed, several, of that sex. You can 
even procure social advantages for mu- 
nition millionaires. And brighteners, if 
young, beautiful, and of high position, 
are worthy of their hire. Now, per- 
haps, you have an inkling of Mrs. Car- 
stairs’ idea. 

sut all this isn’t what I was thinking 
about when I said, “Oh, that’s it?” I 
was attempting to track that benevolent 
female fox, Caroline Carstairs, to the 
farthest fastness of her mental lair. 
When I flattered myself that I’d suc- 
ceeded, I spoke again. 

“I see what you’re up to, Madame 
Machiavelli,” I warned her. “You and 
your husband are so fed up with the son 
of your ancient loves that he’s spoiling 
your holiday in your country house. 


You’ve been wondering how on earth 
to shed him, anyhow for a breathing 
space, without being unkind. So you 
thought if you could lure him to Lon- 
don and lend him your flat : 

“Dearest, you are an ungrateful 
young beastess! Besides, you’re only 
half right. It’s true, poor Henry and I 
are worn out from sympathy. Our 
hearts are squeezed sponges and have 
completely collapsed. Not that Terry 
complains. He doesn’t. Only he is so 
horribly bored with life and himself 
and us that it’s killing all three. I had 
to think of something to save him. So 
I thought of you.” 

“But you thought of Sir Humphrey 
Hale. Surely, if there’s any cure for 
Mr. 4 

“Captain 

“Burns, Sir Humphrey can e 

“He can’t. But I had to use him with 
Terry. I couldn’t say, ‘Go live in our 
flat and meet the Princess de Mira- 
mare.’ He would believe the obvious 
thing and be put off. You are to be 
thrown in as an extra, a charming 
neighbor who, as a favor to me, will see 
that he’s all right. When you’ve got 
him interested—not in yourself, but in 
life—I shall explain, or confess, which- 
ever you choose to call it. He will then 
realize that the fee for his cure ought 
to be yours, not Sir Humphrey’s, 
though naturally you wouldn't accept 
one. Sir Humphrey has already told 
me that, judging from the symptoms 
I’ve described, it seems a case beyond 
doctor’s skill. You know, Sir H. has 
made his pile, and doesn’t have to tout 
for patients. But he’s a good friend 
of Henry’s and mine.” 

“You have very strong faith in me!” 
I laughed. 

“Not too strong,” said she. 

The Carstairs’ servants had gone with 
them to the house near Haslemere, but 
if Dame Caroline wanted a first-rate 
cook at a moment’s notice, she would 
wrangle one even if there were only 
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two in existence and both engaged. The 
patient had his own valet, so with the 
pair of them and a charcreature of 
some sort, he would do very well for a 
few weeks. Nevertheless, I hardly 
thought that in the end he would be 
braced up to the effort of coming, and 
I should not have been surprised to re- 
ceived a wire: 

Rather than move, Terry has cut his throat 
in the Japanese garden. 
Which shows that, despite all past ex- 
periences, I litthe knew my Caroline! 

Captain Burns, late of the American 
Flying Corps, did come. What is more, 
he called at my flat before he had been 
fifteen minutes in his own. This he did 
because Mrs. Carstairs had begged him 
to bring a small parcel which he must 
deliver by hand to me. She had tele- 


graphed asking me to stop at home, 
quite a favor, but I couldn’t refuse, as 
I’d tacitly promised to brighten the man. 
So there I sat, in my favorite frock, 
when he was ushered into the drawing- 


room. 

Dame Caroline had told me _ that 
“Terry” was good-looking, but her de- 
scription had left me cold, and, some- 
how or other, I was completely unpre- 
pared for the real Terry Burns, 

Yes, “real” is the word for him! He 
was so real that it seemed odd I had 
gone on all my life without having 
known there was this Terence Burns. 
Not that I fell in love with him. Just 
at the moment I was much occupied in 
trying to keep alight an old fire of re- 
sentment against a man who had saved 
my life—a “forty-fourth cousin four 
times removed,” as he called himself— 
Sir James Courtenaye. But when I say 
“real” I mean Terry was one of those 
few persons who would seem important 
to you if you even passed him in a 
crowd. You would tell yourself regret- 
fully that there was a friend you'd 
missed making, and you would have had 
to resist a strong impulse to rush back 
and speak to him at any price. 


If, at the first instant of meeting, 


felt this strong personal magnetism or 
charm or whatever it was, though the 
man was physically at lowest ebb, what 
would the sensation have been with him 
at his best? 

He was tall and very thin, with a 
loose-boned look, as if he ought to be 
lithe and muscular ; but he came into the 
room listlessly, his shoulders drooping, 
as if it were an almost unbearable bore 
to put one foot before another. His 
pallor was of the pathetic kind which 
gives an odd kind of transparence to 
deeply tanned skin, almost like a light 
shining through. His hair was a 
bronzy brown, so immaculately brushed 
back from his square forehead as to re- 
mind one of a helmet, except that it 
rippled all over. And he had the most 
appealing eyes I ever saw. 

They were not dark, tragic ones like 
Roger Fane’s. I thought that, when he 
was well and happy, they must have 
been full of light and joy. They were 
slate gray, with thick black lashes, true 
Celtic eyes, and they were dull and tired 
now—not sad, only devoid of interest 
in anything. 

It wasn’t flattering that they should 
be devoid of interest in me. I am used 
to seeing men’s eyes light up with a 
gleam of surprise, when they see me 
for the first time. This man’s eyes 
didn’t. I seemed to read in them: 

“Yes, I suppose you’re very pretty. 
But that’s nothing to me, and I hope 
you don’t want me to flirt with you, be- 
cause I haven’t the energy or even the 
wish.” 

I’m sure that, vaguely, this idea was 
about what was in his mind, and that 
he intended getting away from me as 
soon as would be decently polite after 
finishing his errand. Still, I wasn’t in 
the least annoyed. I was only sorry for 
him, not because he didn’t want to be 
bothered with me, but because he didn’t 
want to be bothered with anything. 
Millionaire or pauper, I didn’t care. I 


whil 
writ 
shot 
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was determined to brighten him in spite 
of himself. He was too dear and de- 
lightful a fellow not to be happy with 
somebody some day.- I couldn’t sit still 
and let him sink down and down into the 
depths. But I should have to go care- 
fully or do him more harm than good. I 
could see that. If I attempted to be 
amusing, he would crawl away a bat- 
tered wreck. 

What I did was to show no particu- 
lar interest in him. I took the tiny par- 
cel Mrs. Carstairs had ordered him to 
bring, and asked casually if he’d care 
to stop in my flat till his man had fin- 
ished unpacking. 

“T don’t know how you feel,” I said, 
“but I always hate the first hour in a 
new place, with a servant fussing about, 
opening and shutting drawers and ward- 
robes. I loathe things that squeak.” 

“So do I,” he answered dreamily. 
“Any kind of noise.” 

“T shall be having tea in a few min- 
utes,” I mentioned. “If you don’t mind 
looking at magazines or something 
while I open Mrs. Carstairs’ parcel and 
write to her, stay and have tea. I 
should be pleased, but don’t feel you'll 
be rude to say no. Do as you like.” 

He stayed, probably because he was 
in a nice easy-chair, and it was simpler 
to sit still than get up, so long as he 
- needn’t make conversation. I left him 
there, while I went to my desk at the 
far end of the room. The wonderful 
packet which must be given into my 
hand by his contained three beautiful 
new potatoes, the size of marbles, out 
of the Carstairs kitchen garden! I bit 
back a giggle, hid the rare jewels in a 
drawer, and scribbed any nonsense I 
could think of to Dame Caroline, till I 
heard tea coming. Then I went back 
to my guest. I gave him tea and other 
things. There were late strawberries 
and some Devonshire cream, which had 
arrived by post that morning anony- 
mously. Sir James Courtenaye, the 
red-haired cowboy baronet to whom I’d 


let the ancestral abbey, was in Devon- 
shire. But there was no reason why he 
should send cream or anything else. 
Still, there it was. Terry Burns, it ap- 
peared, had never happened to taste the 
Devonshire variety before. He liked 
it. And when he had disposed of a cer- 
tain amount, during which time we 
hardly spoke, I offered him my cigarette 
case. 

For a few moments we both smoked 
in silence. Then I said: 

“T’m disappointed in you.” 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“Because you haven’t looped any 
loops through your nose.” 

He actually laughed! He looked de- 
lightful when he laughed. 

“I was trying something of the sort 
one day, and failing,’ I explained. 
“Mrs. Carstairs said she had a friend 
who could do it, and his name was Ter- 
ence Burns.” 

“T’ve almost forgotten that old stunt,” 
he smiled indulgently. “Think of Mrs. 
Carstairs remembering it! Why, I 
haven’t had time to remember it my- 
self, much less try it out, since I was 
young.” 

“That is a long time ago!” I ven- 
tured, smoking hard. 

“You see,” he explained quite 
gravely, smoking harder, “I went into 
the war in nineteen-fifteen. It wasn’t 
our war then, but I had a sort of feel- 
ing it was everybody’s war. And be- 
sides, I’d fallen out of love with life 
about that time. War doesn’t leave a 
man feeling very young, whether or not 
he’s gone through what I have.” 

“IT know,” said I. “Even we women 
don’t feel as young as we hope we look. 
I’m twenty-one, and feel forty.” 

“I’m twenty-seven and feel ninety- 
nine,” he capped me. 

“Shell shock is—the devil!” I sym- 
pathized. “But men get over it. I 
know lots who have.” I took another 
cigarette and pushed the case toward 
him. 
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“Perhaps they wanted to get over it. 
I don’t want to, particularly, because 
life had rather lost interest for me be- 
efore that. I’m afraid that was one rea- 
son I volunteered. Not very coura- 
geous! I don’t care now whether I 
live or die. I didn’t care then.” 

“At twenty-two! Why, you weren't 
grown up!” 

“You say that, at twenty-one?” 

“It’s different with a girl. I’ve had 
such a lot of things to make me feel 
grown up.” 

“So have I, God knows.” By this 
time he was smoking like a chimney. 
“Did you lose the one thing you'd 
wanted in the world? But I mustn’t ask 
that. I don’t ask it.” 

“You may,” I vouchsafed, charmed 
that—as one says of a baby—he was 
“beginning to take notice.” “No, 


frankly, I didn’t lose the one thing .in 
the world I wanted most, because I’ve 
never quite known yet what I did or 


do want most. But not knowing leaves 
you at loose ends, if you’re alone in 
the world, as Iam.” Then, having said 
this, just to indicate that my circum- 
stances conduced to tacit sympathy 
with his, | hopped like a sparrow to an- 
other branch of the same subject. “It’s 
bad not to get what we want, but it’s 
dull not to want anything.” 

“Is it?” Burns asked almost fiercely. 
“T haven’t got to that yet. I wish I had. 
When I want a thing, it’s in my nature 
to want it for good and all. I want 
the thing I wanted before the war now 
as much as ever. That’s the principal 
trouble with me, I think: the hopeless- 
ness of everything, the uselessness of 
the things you can get.” 

“Can’t you manage to want something 
you might possibly get?” I asked. 

He smiled faintly. 

“That’s much the same advice that 
the doctors have given, the advice this 
Sir Humphrey Hale of the Carstairs 
will give to-morrow, I’m sure. ‘Try to 
take an interest in things as they are.’ 


Good heavens, that’s just what I cap’ 
do.” 

“T don’t give you that advice,” I said, 
“It’s worse than useless to try and take 
an interest. It’s stodgy. What I mean 
is, if an interest, alias a chance of ad- 
venture, should blow along, don’t shut 
the door on it. Let it in, ask it to sit 
down, and see how you like it. But 
then, maybe you wouldn’t recognize it 
as an adventure if you saw it at the 
window !” 

‘“Oh, I think I should do that!” he 
defended himself. “I’m man enough 
yet to know an adventure when I see 
it. That’s why I went into the war, 
But the war’s finished, and so am I, 
pretty well. I don’t see why any one 
bothers about me. I wouldn’t about 
myself, if they’d let me alone!” 

“There I’m with you,” said I “J 
like to be let alone, to go my own way. 
Still, people unfortunately feel bound to 
do their best. Mrs. Carstairs has done 
hers. If Sir Humphrey gives you up, 
she'll thenceforward consider herself 
free from responsibility, and you free 
to ‘dree your own weird,’ whatever that 
means! As for me, I’ve no responsi- 
bility at all. I don’t advise you! In 
your place I’d do as you’re doing. Only 
I’ve enough fellow feeling to let you 
know, in a spirit of comradeship, if | 
hear the call of an adventure— 
There, you did the stunt all right that 
time! A lovely loop the loop! I 
wouldn’t have believed it! Now watch, 
please, while I try!” 

He did watch, and I fancy that in 
spite of himself he took an interest! 
He laughed out, quite a spontaneous 
“Ha, ha!” wher I began with a loop 
and ended with a sneeze. 

It seems too absurd that a siren 
should lure her victim with a sneeze 
instead of a song. But it was that 
sneeze that did the trick. Or else my 
mumness now and then and not seem- 
‘ng to care a tinker’s anything whether 
he thought I was pretty or a fright. He 
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warmed toward me visibly during the 
loop lesson, and I was as proud as if a 
wild bird had settled down to eat out of 
my hand. 

That ayas the beginning, and a com- 
monplace one, you'll say! It didn’t 
seem commonplace to me; I was too 
much interested. But even I did not 
dream of the developments ahead! 


CHAPTER II. 


It was on the fourth day that I got 
the idea; I mean the fourth day of 
Terry Burns’ stay in town. 

He had dropped in to see me on each 
of these days, for one reason or other: 
to tell me what Sir Humphrey said, to 
sneer at the treatment, to beg a ciga- 
rette when his store had given out, or 
something else equally important. I, 
true to my bargain with Caroline, had 
given up all my engagements in order 
to brighten Terry Burns. 

I was reading the Times when a 
thought popped into my head. I shut 
my eyes and studied its features. They 
fascinated me. 

It was morning, and presently my 
patient, unawares, strolled in for the 
eleven o'clock eggnog prescribed by 
Sir Humphreys and offered by me. 

He drank it. When he had pro- 
nounced it good, I asked him casually 
how he was. No change; at least, none 
that he noticed, except that he always 
felt better, more human in my society. 
That was because I was a bit fed up 
with life, too, and didn’t try to cheer 
him. 

“On the contrary,” I said, “I was just 
wondering whether I might ask you to 
cheer me up. I’ve thought of some- 
thing that might amuse me. Yes, I’m 
sure it would! Only I’m not equal to 
working out the details alone. If I 
weren't afraid it would bore you 

“Of course it wouldn't, if it would 
amuse you!” His eyes lit up. “Tell me 
what it is you want to do.” 


“I’m almost ashamed! It’s so child- 
ish. But it would be fun.” 

“If I could care to do anything at all, 
it would be something childish. Be- 
sides, I believe you and I are rather 
alike in several ways. We have the 
same opinions about life. We're both 
down on our luck.” 

I gave myself a mental pat on the 
head. I ought to succeed on the stage 
if it ever came to that! 

“Well,” I hesitated. “I got the idea 
from an article in the Times. There’s 
something on the subject every day in 
every paper I see, but it never occurred 
to me till now to get any fun out of it. 
It’s the housing problem, you know. 
Not the one for the working classes. I 
wouldn’t be so mean as to spoof them 
or the nouveaux pauvres, of whom | 
am one. It’s for the nouveaux riches. 
They’re fair game.” 

“What do you want to do to them?” 
asked Terry Burns. 

‘Play a practical joke. Then dig my- 
self in and watch the result. Perhaps 
there’d be none. In that case the joke 
would be on me.” 

“And on me if we both went in for 
the experiment. We'd bear the blow 
together.” 

“It wouldn't kill us! Listen! I'll ex- 
plain. It’s simply idiotic! But it’s 
something to do, something to make one 
wake up in the morning with a little 
interest to look forward to. The papers 
all say that everybody is searching for 
a house to be sold or let furnished, and 
that there aren’t any houses. On the 
other hand, if you glance at the ad- 
vertisement sheets of any newspaper, 
you ask yourself if every second house 
in England isn’t asking to be disposed 
of! Now, is it only a ‘silly-season’ cry, 
this grievance about ‘no houses,’ or is 
it true? What fun to concoct an abso- 
lutely adorable ad, describing a place 
with every perfection, and see what ap- 
plications one would get! Would there 
be thousands or just a mere dribble or 
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none at all? Don’t you think it would 
be fun to find out and to read the let- 
ters, if there were any? People would 
be sure to say a lot about themselves. 
Human nature’s like that! Or, any- 
how, we could force their hands by put- 
ting in the advertisement that we would 
let our wonderful house only to the 
right sort of tenants. No others need 
apply.” 

“But that would limit the number of 
answers and our fun,” said Terry. On 
his face glimmered a grin. After all, 
the boy in him had been scotched, not 
killed. 

“Oh, no,” I argued. “They'd be se- 
renely confident that they and they 
alone were the right ones. Then, when 
they didn’t hear from the advertiser by 
return, they’d suppose that some one 
more lucky had got ahead of them. 
Yes, we’re on the right track! We must 
want to let our place furnished. If we 
wished to sell, we’d have no motive in 
trying to pick and choose our buyer. 
Any creature with money would do. 
So our letters would be tame as Teddy 
bears. What we want is human docu- 
ments !” 

“Let’s begin to think out our ad!” 
exclaimed the patient, sitting up 
straighter in his chair. Already two or 
three haggard years seemed to have 
fallen from his face. I might have been 
skillfully knocking them off with a ham- 
mer ! 

Like a competent general, I had all 
my materials at hand: Terence Burns’ 
favorite brand of cigarettes, matches 
warranted to light without damns, a 
notebook, several sharp, soft-leaded 
pencils, and some illustrated advertise- 
ments cut from Country Life, to give us 
hints. 

“What sort of house have we?” 
Terry wanted to know. “Is it town or 
country, genuine Tudor, Jacobean, 
Queen Anne, or Georgian ?” 

“Oh, country! It gives us more 
scope,” I cried. “And I think Tudor’s 


the most attractive. But I may be 
prejudiced. Courtenaye Abbey, our 
place in Devonshire, is mostly Tudor. 
I’m too poor to live there. Through 
Mr. Carstairs it’s let to a sort of cousin 
of mine who did cowboying in all its 
branches in America, coined piles of oof 
in something or other, and came over 
here to live when he’d collected enough 
to revive an old family title. But I 
adore the abbey.” 

“Our house shall be Tudor,” Terry 
assented. “It had better be historic, 
hadn’t it?” 

“Why not? It’s just as easy for us, 
Let’s have the oldest bits earlier than 
Tudor, what?” 

“By Jove! Yes! King John. 
Might look fishy to go behind him!” 

So, block after block, by suggestion, 
we two architects of the aérial school 
built up the noble mansion we had to 
dispose of. With loving and artistic 
touches we added feature after feature 
of interest as inspirations came. We 
were like benevolent fairy godparents at 
a baby’s christening, endowing our ward 
with all possible perfections. 

Terry noted down our ideas at their 
birth lest we should forget them under 
pressure of others to follow, and, after 
several discarded efforts, we achieved 
an advertisement which combined every 
attribute of an earthly paradise. 

This is the way it ran: 

To let furnished, for remainder of sum- 
mer and possibly longer: historic, moated 
grange, one of the most interesting old coun- 
try places in England, mentioned in “Domes- 
day Book,” for absurdly small rent to de- 
sirable tenant. Offered practically free. 
The house, with foundations, chapel. and 
other features, dating from the time of 
King John, has remained unchanged since 
Elizabethan days, save for such modern im- 
provements as baths, h. & c., electric light- 
ing, and central heating. It possesses a 
magnificent stone-paved hall with vaulted 
chestnut roof, fifteenth century, on carved 
stone corbels; an oak-paneled banqueting 
hall with stone, fan-vaulted roof and min- 
strels’ gallery. Each of the several large 
reception rooms is rich in old oak, and has 
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"splendid Tudor chimney piece. There are 
over twenty exceptionally beautiful bed- 
rooms, several with wagon-plaster ceilings. 
The largest drawing-room overlooks the 
moat, Where are ancient carp and pink-and- 
white water lilies. All windows are -stone 
mullioned, with old leaded glass; some are 
exquisite oriels; and there are two famous 
stairways, one with dog gates. The antique 
furniture is valuable and historic. <A 
fascinating feature of the house is a twisted 
chimney, secret of construction lost, the only 
other one known by the advertiser to exist 
being at Hampton Court. All is in good re- 
pair; domestic offices perfect, and the great 
oak-beamed, stone-flagged kitchen has been 
copied by more than one artist. There are 
glorious, Old World gardens, with an orna- 
mental lake, stone statues, fountains, sun- 
dials, terraces where white peacocks walk 
under the shade of giant Lebanon cedars; 
also a noble park, and particularly charming 
orchards, with grass walks. Certain servants 
and gardeners will remain if desired. This 
wonderful opportunity is offered for an ab- 
surdly low price to a tenant deemed suitable 
by the advertiser. Only gentlefolk, with 
some pretentions to intelligence and good 
looks need apply, as the advertiser considers 
that his place would be wasted upon others. 
Young people preferred. 

For particulars, write to T. B. Box F, 
The Times. 

We were both enraptured with the 
result of our joint inspirations. We 
could simply see the marvelous moated 
grange, and Terry thought that life 
would be bearable, after all, if he could 
live there. “What a pity it didn’t ex- 
ist!” he sighed. I consoled him by 
saying that there were perhaps two or 
three such in England. To my mind, 
Courtenaye Abbey was as good, though 
moatless. 


We decided to send our darling to six 
leading London newspapers, engaging a 
box at the office of each for the an- 
swers, the advertisement to appear each 
day for a week. In order to keep our 
identity secret even from the discreet 
heads of advertising departments, we 
would have the replies called for, not 
posted. Terry’s man, Jones, was se- 
lected to be our messenger, and had to 
be taken more or less into our confi- 


dence. So fearful were we of being 
too late for to-morrow’s papers that 
Jones was rushed off in a taxi with in- 
structions before the ink had dried on 
the last copy. 

Our suspense was painful until he re- 
turned with the news that all the ad- 
vertisements had been in time and that 
everything was satisfactorily settled. 
The tidings braced us mightily, but the 
tonic effect was brief. Hardly had 
Terry said “Thanks, Jones. You've 
been very quick” when we remembered 
that to-morrow would be a blank day. 
The newspapers would publish T. B.’s 
advertisement to-morrow morning, It 
would then be read by the British pub- 
lic in the course of eggs and_ bacon. 
Those who responded at once, if any, 
would be so few that it seemed childish 
to think of calling for letters that night. 

“IT suppose, if you go the rounds in 
the morning of the day after to-mor- 
row, it will be soon enough,” Terry re- 
marked to Jones with the restrained 
wistfulness of a child on Christmas 
Eve asking at what hour Santa Claus 
is due to start. 

[ also hung upon Jones’ words, but 
still more eagerly upon Terence Burns’ 
expression. 

“Well, sir,” said the man, his eyes 
on the floor—I believe to hide a joyous 
twinkle—‘“that might be right for let- 
ters. But what about the telegrams?” 

“Telegrams?” we both echoed in the 
same breath. 

“Yes, sir. When the managers, or 
whatever they were, had read the ad- 
vertisement, they were of opinion there 
might be telegrams. In answer to m 
question, the general advice was to look 
in and open the boxes any time after 
twelve noon to-morrow.” 

Terry and | stared at each other. 
Our hearts beat. I knew what his was 
doing by the state of my own. He who 
would have sold his life for a song, a 
really worth-while song, was eager to 
preserve it at any price till his eyes had 
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seen the full result of our advertise- 
ment. 

Telegrams! 

Could it be possible that there would 
be telegrams? 


CHAPTER III. 


I invited Terry to breakfast with me 
at nine precisely next day, and each was 
solemnly pledged not to look at a news- 
paper until we could open them to- 
gether. 

We had gone to the theater the night 
before—the first time Terry could en- 
dure the thought since his illness—and 
supped at the Savoy afterward, simply 
to mitigate the suffering of suspense. 
Nevertheless, I was up at seven-thirty, 
and at eight-forty-eight was in the 
breakfast room gazing at six newspa- 
pers neatly folded on the flower-decked 
table. 

At eight-fifty-one my guest arrived, 
and by common consent we seized the 
newspapers. He opened three. I 
opened three. Yes, there it was! How 
perfect, how thrilling! How even bet- 
ter it appeared in print than we had ex- 
pected! Anxiously we read the other 
advertisements of country houses to let 
or sell, and agreed, that there was not 
one whose attractions came within 
miles of our—in all senses of the word! 
—-priceless offer. 

How we got through the next two 
and a half hours I don’t know! 

I say two and a half advisedly, be- 
cause, as Jones had six visits to pay, we 
thought we might start him off at 
eleven-thirty. This we did, but his 
calmness had damped us. He wasn’t 
excited. Was it probable that any one 
else, except ourselves, would be? 

Cold reaction set in. We prepared 
each other for the news that there were 
no telegrams or answers of any sort. 
Terry said it was no use concealing that 
this would be a bitter blow. I had not 
the energy to correct his rhetoric or 


whatever it was by explaining that 
blow can’t be bitter. 

Twelve-thirty struck, and there was 
no Jones; twelve-forty-five, one. Jones 
was still missing. 

“I ought to have told him to come 
back at once after the sixth place, even 
if there wasn’t a thing,” said Terry, 
“Like a fool, I didn’t. He may haye 
thought he’d do some other errands on 
the way home if he’d nothing to report, 
Donkey! Ass! Pig!” ‘ 

“Captain Burns’ man, your highness,” 
announced my maid. “He wants to 
know 2 

“Tell him to come in!” I shrieked, 

“Yes, your highness. It was only, 
should he bring them all in here or 
leave them in Mr. Carstairs’ apart. 
ment.” 

“All!” gasped Terry. 

“Here,” I commanded. 

Jones staggered in. 

You won't believe it when I tell you, 
because you didn’t see it. That is, you 
won’t unless you have inserted the ad- 
vertisement of the ages, the unique, the 
siren, the best, yet cheapest, in six lead- 
ing London journals at once. 

There were six bundles wrapped in 
newspapers. Enormous bundles! Jones 
had two under each arm and was car- 
rying one in each hand by loops of 
string. As he came into the drawing- 
room, the biggest bundle dropped. The 
string broke. The wrappings yawned. 
The contents gushed out. Not only tele- 
grams, but letters with no stamps or 
postmarks! They must have been 
rushed frantically round to the six of- 
fices by messengers. 

It was true, then, what the newspa- 
pers said: all London, all England, 
yearned, pined, prayed for houses. Yet 
people must already be living some 
where. 

Literally, there were thousands of an 
swers. To be precise, Terence Burns, 
Jones, and I counted two thousand and 
ten replies which had reached the siz 
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offices by noon on the first day of the 
advertisement, one thousand and eight 
telegrams, the rest letters dispatched by 
hand. Each sender earnestly hoped 
that his application might be the first! 
Heaven knew how many more might 
been route. What a tribute to the larg- 
est circulations! 

Jones explained his delay by saying 
that the “things was comin’ in thick as 
flies,” so he had waited until a lull fell 
upon each great office in turn. When 
the count had been made by us and en- 
velopes neatly piled in stacks of twenty- 
four on a large desk hastily cleared for 
action, Terry sent his servant away. 
And then began the fun! 

But we hadn’t gone far when, be- 
tween laughs, we felt the pricks of con- 
science. Alas for all these people who 
burned to possess our moated grange 
“practically free,” at its absurdly low 
rent! And the moated grange didn’t 
exist. Not one of the unfortunate 
wretches would so much as get an an- 
swer. 

They were not all nouveaux riches, 
by any means, these eager senders of 
letters and telegrams. Fearing repulse 
from the fastidious moat owner, they 
described themselves attractively, even 
by wire at so much the word. They 
were young; they were of good family ; 
they were lately married or going to be 
married; their husbands were V. C.’s; 
there was every reason why they, and 
they alone, should have the house. 
They begged that particulars might be 
telegraphed. They inclosed stamps in 
addressed envelopes. As the moated 
grange was “rich in old oak,” so did we 
now become rich in new stamps! Some 
people were willing to take the house 
on its description, without waiting to 
see it. Others assured the advertiser 
that money was no object to them, he 
might ask what he liked ; and these were 
the ones on whom we wasted no pity. 
If this was what the first three hours 
brought forth, how would the tide swell 
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by the end of the day, the end of -the 
week? Tarpeia buried under the 
shields and bracelets wasn’t in it with 
us! 

» ferry and I divided the budget, plan- 
ning to exchange when all had been 
read. But we couldn’t keep silent. 
Every second minute one or other of 
us exploded: 

“You must hear this! 
one more!” 

About halfway through my pile I 
picked up a remarkably alluring enve- 
lope. It was a peculiar, pale shade of 
purple, the paper being of a rich, satin 
quality. The address of the newspa- 
per office was in purple ink, and the 
handwriting was impressive. But what 
struck me most was a gold crown on 
thé back of the envelope, above a pur- 
ple seal—a crown signifying the same 
rank as my own. 

I glanced up to see if Terry were 
noticing. If he had been, I should have 
passed the letter to him as a bonne 
bouche, for this was really his show, 
and I wanted him to have all the plums. 
But he was grinning over somebody’s 
photograph, so I broke the seal without 


Just listen to 


- disturbing him. 


I couldn’t keep up this reserve for 
long, however. I hadn’t read far when 
I burst out with a “By Jove!” 

“What is it?” asked Terry. 

“We've hooked quite a big fish,” said 
I. “Listen to this: 

“The Princess Avalesco presents her com- 
pliments to T. B., and hopes that he will 

“But, my goodness gracious, Terence 
Burns! What’s the matter?” 

The man had gone pale as skim milk 
and. was staring at me as though I’d 
turned into a Gorgon. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“Read the name again,” Terry said, 
controlling his voice. 
“Avalesco—the Princess Avalesco.” 
I felt suddenly frightened. I’d been 
playing with the public as if people were 
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my puppets. Now I had a vague con- 
viction at the back of my brain that 
fate had made a puppet of me. 

“I thought so. But I couldn’t believe 
my own ears,” said Terry. “Good heav- 
ens! What a situation!” 


“T don’t understand,’ I hesitated. 
“Perhaps you'd rather not have me un- 
If so, don’t tell me any- 


derstand? 
thing.” 

“I must tell you!” he said. 

“Not unless you wish.” 

“I do! We are pals now. You’ve 
helped me. Maybe you can go on help- 
ing. You'll advise me if there’s any 
way I can use this—this amazing 
chance.” 

I said I’d be glad to help, and then 
waited for him to make the next move. 

Terence Burns sat as if dazed for a 
few seconds, but presently he asked me 
to go on with the letter. 

I took it up where I'd broken off : 


“Compliments to T. B., and hopes that he 
will be able to let his moated grange to her 
till the end of September. The princess feels 
sure, from the description, that the place will 
suit her. T. B. will probably know her 
name, but, if not, he can have any refer- 
ences desired. She is ‘at the Savoy, and 
has been ill, or would be glad to meet T. B. 
in person. Her companion, Mrs. Dobell, 
will, however, hold herself free to keep any 
appointment, which may be made by tele- 
phone. The princess hopes that the moated 
grange is still free, and feels that, if she 
obtains early possession, her health will soon 
be restored in such beautiful surroundings. 

“P. S.—The princess is particularly inter- 
ested in the twisted chimney, and trusts there 
is a history of the house.” 


I read fast, and when I’d finished 
looked up at Terry. 

“If you have a secret to tell, I’m ready 
with advice and sympathy,” said my 
eyes. 

“When the Princess Avalesco was 
Margaret Revell I was in love with 
her,” Terry Burns answered them. “TI 
adored her! She was seven or eight 
years older than I, but the most beauti- 


ful thing I ever saw. Of course, she” 
wouldn’t look at me! I was about as 
important as a slum child to her, Ip 
America, the Revells were like your 
royalties. She was a princess even then, 
without a title. To get one, she sold 
herself. To think that she should an- 
swer that fool advertisement of ours! 
Heavens! I’m like Tantalus. I see the 
blessed water I’d give my life to drink 
held to my lips, only to have it snatched 
away !” 

“Why snatched away?” I questioned, 

“Why? Because if there were a 
moated grange, I could meet her. Her 
husband’s dead. You know he was 
killed before Roumania’d been fighting 
a week. Things are very different with 
me, too, these days. I’m a man, nota 
boy. And I’ve come into more money 
than I ever dreamed I’d have. Nota 
huge fortune like hers, but a respectable 
pile. Who knows what might have 
happened? But there’s no moated 
grange, and so——” 

“Why shouldn’t there be one?” I 
broke in. And while he stared blankly 
I hurried on. I reminded him of what 
I had said westerday: that there were 
houses of that description in England, 
real houses!—my own, for instance, 
Courtenaye Abbey was out of the ques- 
tion, because it was let to my cousin 
Jim, and was being shown to the pub- 
lic as a sort of museum, but there were 
other places. I knew of several. As 
Captain Burns was so rich, he might 
hire one and let it to the Princess Ava- 
lesco! 

For a moment he brightened, but a 
sudden thought obscured him like a 
cloud. 

“Not places with twisted chimneys!” 
he groaned. 

That brought me up short. I stubbed 
my brain against the twisted chimney! 
3ut when I’d rubbed it—my head, not 
the chimney—I recovered. 

“Yes, places with twisted chimneys! 
At least, one such place.” 
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- “Ah, Hampton Court. You said the 
other twisted chimney was there.” 

“The advertisement said that.” 

“Well——” 

“It's a pity,” I admitted, “that I 
thought of the twisted chimney. It was 
an unnecessary extravagance, though I 
meant well. But it never would have 
occurred to me as an extra lure if I 
hadn’t known about a house where such 
a chimney exists. The one house of 
the kind I ever heard of, except Hamp- 
ton Court.” 

Terry sprang to his feet, a changed 
man, young and vital. 

“Can we get it?” 

“Ah, if 1 knew! But we can try. 
ou don’t care what you pay.” 

“I don’t. Not a hang.” 

I, too, jumped up, and took from my 
desk a bulky volume—Burke. This I 
brought back to my chair, and sat down 
with it on my lap. Beside me, Terry 
Burns watched me turn the pages. At 
“Sc” I stopped, to real aloud all about 
the Scarletts. But before beginning I 
warned Terry. 

“I never knew any of these Scarletts 
myself,” I said; “but I’ve heard my 
grandmother say they were the wicked- 
est family in England, whieh meant a 
lot from her. She wasn’t exactly a 
saint !”” 

We learned from the book what I 
had almost forgotten, that Lord Scar- 
lett, the eleventh baron, held the title 
because his elder brother, Cecil, had 
died in Australia, unmarried. He him- 
self was married, with one young son, 
his wife being the daughter of a Ger- 
man wine merchant! 

As I read, I remembered gossip heard 
by my childish ears. “Bertie Scarlett,” 
as my grandmother had called him, was 
not only the wickedest, but the poorest 
peer in England, too poor to live at 
Dun Moat, his place in Devonshire, my 
own county. The remedy was marriage 
with an heiress. He tried America. 
Nothing doing! The girls he invited 
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to become Lady Scarlett drew the line 
at anything beneath an earl. Or, per- 
haps, his reputation was against him. 
There were many people who knew he 
was unpopular at court; “unpopular” 
was the mildest word possible. And he 
was middle-aged and far from good- 
looking. So the best he could manage 
was a homely and obscure heiress 
named Goldstein, of an age not unsuited 
to his own. Her father was sup- 
posed to be rolling in money, but that 
was before uncertainties in foreign ex- 
change. The Goldsteins had met Lord 
Scarlett down at Monte Carlo, where 
Papa G. was a well-known punter. 
Luck went wrong with him, and later 
the financial market became nervous. 
Altogether, the marriage had failed to 
accomplish for Bertie Scarlett’s pocket 
and his place what he had hoped from 
it. And apparently the one appreciable 
result was a little boy, half of noble 
blood. There were hopes that, after the 
war, Mr. Goldstein’s business might 
come up again to something like its old 
value, in which case the daughter would 
reap the benefit. Meanwhile, however, 
if grandmother were right, things 
were at a low ebb, and Lord Scarlett 
might snap at an offer for Dun Moat. 

Terry was immensely cheered by my 
story and opinion. But such a ready- 
made solution of the difficulty seemed 
too good to be true. He got our ad- 
vertisement and read it out to me, paus- 
ng at each detail of perfection which we 
had light-heartedly bestowed upon our 
moated grange. 

“The twisted chimney and the moat 
aren't everything,” he groaned. “Carp 
and water lilies we might supply, if 
they don’t exist ; peacocks, too. Nearly 
all historic houses are what the agents 
always call ‘rich in old oak.’ But what 
about those ‘exquisite oriels,’ those fa- 
mous fireplaces, those stairways, those 
celebrated ceilings and corbels—what- 
ever they are? No one house, outside 
our brains, can have them al/. If any- 
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thing’s missing in the list, she’ll cry off, 
and call T. B. a fraud.” 

“She'll only remember the most ex- 
citing things,” I said. “I don’t see her 
walking round the house with the ad 
in her hand, do you? She'll be captured 
by the tout ensemble. But the first 
thing is to catch our hare—I mean our 
house. You phone to the companion, 
Mrs. Dobell, at once. Say that before 
you got her letter you’d practically 
given the refusal of your place to some 
one else, but that you met Princess Ava- 
lesco years ago, and would prefer to 
have her as your tenant, if she cares to 
leave the matter open for a few days. 
She'll say ‘yes!’ like a shot. And, 
meanwhile, I'll be inquiring the state of 
affairs at Dun Moat.” 

“How can you inquire withoyt go- 
ing there and wasting a day, when we 
might be getting hold of another place, 
perhaps, and—and building a twisted 
chimney to match the ad?” Terry 
raged, walking up and down the room. 

“Quite simple,” I said. “I'll get my 
forty-fourth cousin, Jim Courtenaye, on 
long distance at the abbey, where he’s 
had a telephone installed. He doesn’t 
live there, but at Courtenaye Coombe, a 
village close by. However, I hear he’s 
at the abbey from morn till dewy eve, 
so [ll ring him up. What he doesn’t 
know about the Scarletts he’ll find out 
so quickly you'll not have time to turn!” 

“How do you know he'll be so 
quick?” persisted Terry. “If he’s only 
your forty-fourth cousin, he may be 
lukewarm 

I stopped him with a look. 

“Whatever else Jim Courtenaye may 
be, he’s not lukewarm,” I said. “He 
has red hair and black eyes. And he is 
either my fiercest enemy or my warm- 
est friend, I’m not sure which. Any- 
how, he saved my life once at great 
trouble and danger to himself, so I don’t 
think he’ll hesitate at getting a little in- 
formation for me, if I pay him the com- 
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pliment of calling him up on long dig: 
tance.” 

“I see!” said Terry. And I believe 
he did see, perhaps more than [| jp. 
tended him to see. But, at worst, he 
would in future realize that there were 
men on earth not so blind to my attrac. 
tions as he. 

While Terry telephoned from the 
Carstairs flat to the companion of Prin. 
cess Avalesco, I telephoned from mine 
to Jim. And I could not help it if my 
heart beat fast when I, in London, 
heard his voice answering me from 
Devonshire. He has one of those nice, 
drawly American voices that do make 
a woman’s heart beat for a man whether 
she likes him or hates him! 

I explained what I wanted to find out 
about the Scarletts, and that it must be 
“quite in confidence.” Jim promised to 
make inquiries at once. Then I politely 
said: ; 

“Sorry to give you so much trouble,” 

“You needn't let that worry you, my 
dear!” he replied promptly. 

Of course, he had no right to call me 
his “dear.” I never heard of it being 
done by the best “‘forty-fourth cousins.” 
But, as I was asking a favor of him 
for Terry Burns’ sake, I let it pass. 

Those Americans, especially ex-cow- 
boy ones, do seem to act with lightning 
rapidity! I suppose it comes from hay- 
ing to lasso creatures while going at cin- 
ema speed, or else getting out of their 
way at the same rate of progress! | 
expected to be called next morning at 
earliest, but that same evening, just be- 
fore shutting-up time for post offices, 
my telephone bell rang. Jim Courte- 
naye was at the other end, talking from 
the abbey. 

“Lord and Lady Scarlett are living 
at Dun Moat,” he said, “with their ven- 
omous little brute of a boy. They must 
be dashed hard up, because they have 
only one servant in their enormous 
house and not a single gardener on 4 
place that needs a dozen. But it seems 
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that Scarlett has refused several big 
offers both to sell and let. Heaven 
knows why! Perhaps the man’s mad. 
Anyhow, that’s all I have to tell at pres- 
ent. They say it’s no good hoping he'll 
part. He sticks to the place closer than 
a leech. But I might find out why he 
won't accept Offers, if that’s any use.” 

“It isn’t,” I answered. “But thanks 
all the same. How did you get hold of 
this information so soon?” 

“Very simply,” said Jim. “I ran over 
to the nearest town, Dawlish, in the 
car, and had a pow-wow with an estate 
agent, as if 1 were wanting the house 
myself. I’m just back.” 

“You really are good!” I exclaimed 
grudgingly, for grandmother and I al- 
ways suffered in changing our opinions 
of people, as snakes must suffer when 
they change their skins. 

“I’d do a lot more than that for you, 
you know !” he said. 

I did know. He had already done 
more—much more. But my only re- 
sponse was to ring off. That was saf- 
est! 

Next morning, Terry Burns and I 
took the first train to Devonshire, and 
at Dawlish hired a taxi for Dun Moat, 
which is about twelve miles from there. 

We were going to beard the Scarlett 
lion in his den, 


CHAPTER V. 


“I must and shall have this place!” 
Terry said, as our humble taxi drove 
through the glorious old park and came 
in sight of the house, 

There were the Old World gardens; 
the statues; the fountains—it was a 
detail that they didn’t fount !—there 
were the white peacocks, molting; 
there was the moat so crammed with 
water lilies that if the Scarletts had 
taten the carp, they would never be 
missed! There were the “exquisite 
oriels,” and, above all, there was the 
twisted chimney ! 


Twisted Chimneys 


An air of tragic neglect hung over 
everything. The grass needed mowing; 
the flowers grew as they liked. Glass 
was even missing from several win- 
dows! Still, it was miraculously the 
twin of the place we had described in 
our embarrassingly perfect ad. 

As we stood in front of the enor- 
mous, nail-studded door, and Terry 
pressed again and again an electric bell 
—the one modern touch about the place 
—he had the air of waiting the onrush 
of a monster. 

“You look fierce enough to slay a 
dragon,” I whispered. 

“Lady Scarlett is a sort of dragoness, 
isn’t she?” he mumbled back. And just 
then, after we’d rung ten times, an old 
woman opened the door. She was a 
witch of an old woman, a grotesque 
witch out of a child’s fairy book. 

The instant I saw her, I felt that 
there was something wrong about this 
house. From under wrinkled lids the 
woman peered out, ratlike; and though 
her lips were closed, leaving the first 
word to us, her eyes said: 

“What the devil do you want? What- 
ever it is, you won't get it, so the sooner 
you go the better.” 

We had planned that I should start 
the ball rolling by mention of my grand- 
mother’s name. But Terry was burst- 
ing with renewed interest in life, and 
the woman was answering his question 
before I had time to speak. 

“Let the place? No, sir! 
ship refuses all offers. It is useless to 
make one. He does not see strangers.” 

“We are not strangers,” I rapped out 
with all grandmother’s haughtiness. 
“Tell Lord Scarlett that the Princess di 
Miramare, granddaughter of Mrs. 
Raleigh Courtenaye, wishes a few 
words with him.” 

That was the way to manage her! 
She came of a breed who for centuries 
had been subservient to autocratic pow- 
ers of life and death, and although she 
spoke English, it was with the precise 
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wording of one who has learned the 
language painfully. In me she reeog- 
nized the legitimate tyrant, and yielded. 

We were admitted with reluctance 
into a magnificent hall which magically 
matched our description: stone paved, 
with a vaulted roof and an immense 
oriel window the height of two stories. 
While our gaze traveled from the 
carved-stone chimney piece to ancient 
suits of armor and such Tudor and 
Jacobean furniture as remained unsold, 
a slight sound attracted our attention to 
the “historic staircase,” with its “dog 
gates,” 

A woman was coming down. She 
had knitting in her hand, and had 
dropped one of her needles. It was 
the needle which had made the slight 
noise we'd heard; and Terry stepped 
quickly forward to pick it up. 

His back was turned to me as he of- 
fered the stilettolike instrument to its 
owner, so I could not see his face. But 
I could imagine that charming smile of 
his as he looked up at the figure on the 
stairs. Just so might Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh have looked when he’d neatly 
spread his cloak for Queen Bess; and, 
if he had happened to ask a favor then, 
it would have been hard for the sover- 
eign to resist! 

The woman coming downstairs did 
not resemble any portrait of the Vir- 
gin Queen. She was stout and short- 
necked. With her hard, dark face, her 
implacable eyes, and her knitting, she 
looked like Madame Defarge in mod- 
ern dress. But even Madame Defarge 
was a woman! And probably she used 
her influence now and then in favor of 
some handsome male head, preferring 
to see female ones pop into the sawdust. 

This person’s face softened slightly 
as she accepted the needle and stiff- 
ened again as I came forward. 

“My husband is occupied,” she said 
in much the same stilted English as that 
of her old servant. “He sends his com- 
pliments to the Princess de Miramare 
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and her friend, and hopes both will ex. 7 
cuse him. If it is an offer for our 
place you have come to make, I must 
refuse in his name. We do not: wish 
to move.” 

Her tone, her expression, gave to her 
words the solemnity of an oath sworn 
by a houseful of Medes and Persians, 

It seemed that there was nothing left 
for us to do, save bow to Lady Scar- 
lett’s decision and retire defeated to our 
taxi. But I felt that my reputation as 
a brightener was at stake with Terry’s 
hopes. If we failed, instead of bright- 
ening, I should have biighted him for- 
ever! That couldn’t, shouldn’t be! 

All there was of me yearned for an 
inspiration, and it came. 

“My friend, Captain Burns, wouldn't 
ask you to move,” I heard myself say- 
ing. “He’s so anxious to have Dun 
Moat that he’d offer you any rent within 
reason, and would invite you to select 
some retired rooms for yourselves, 
where you might live undisturbed by the 
tenant. This house is so large that it 
occurs to me such an arrangement 
wouldn’t be uncomfortable.” 

Terry flashed me a look of amaze- 
ment which turned to acquiescence. The 
surprise on Lady Scarlett’s face was 
encouraging. Evidently no one else had 
made such a suggestion. She seemed 
not only astonished, but tempted. . 

For a moment she reflected ; then ad- 
mitted that my proposal was a new one. 
She would submit it to her husband. 
They would talk it over if we cared to 
wait. We bowed, and the lady van- 
ished like a stout ghost into the dimness 
of stony shadows. , 

Terry said that he felt his head grow- 
ing gray, hair by hair, with suspense; 
but when Lady Scarlett came back at 
last no change could be seen in it by 
the naked eye. 

“My husband and I will consider 
your proposal,” she said, “provided the 
price is satisfactory, and taking it for 
granted that we agree on the rooms for 
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our occupation. We should want those 
known as the ‘garden-court suite.” And 
we should ask one hundred and fifty 
pounds a week, for a possible term of 
ten weeks, on the proviso that we could 
terminate the tenancy with a fortnight’s 
notice at any time after the first month.” 

I was dumfounded. The place, 
unique and beautiful as it was, had been 
allowed to run down so disastrously, 
and everything outside and in seemed 
to be in such a state of disrepair, that 
it was worth at most a rent of thirty 
guineas a week. Terry might call him- 
self rich, but surely he’d not consent to 
being rooked to that extent, even to be 
landlord to his love. I expected him to 
protest, to bargain, and beat the lady 
down. But he brushed the financial 
question away like a cobweb, and be- 
gan to haggle about the rooms! 

“The money part will be all right,” 
he said. “But I want a lady to come 
here—a lady who’s been ill. She must 
have the prettiest rooms there are, 
something overlooking the moat, with 
jolly oriel windows and plenty of old 
oak.” 

Lady Scarlett smiled. 

“There’s no obstacle to that! The 
suite I specify is at the far end of the 
house, in a comparatively modern wing, 
and most people would think it the 
least desirable. We like it because it 
is compact and private. We can keep 
it in order with one servant. It is 
called the ‘garden-court suite’ because 
it is built round a small square. There 
is a separate outside entrance, as well 
as ohe door communicating with the 
house. The suite has generally been 
occupied by a bachelor heir.” 

As she talked, Terry reflected. 

“Look here, Lady Scarlett!” he ex- 
claimed, just contriving not to break in. 
“I've half a mind to confide in you. 
The truth is, I want to pose as the 
owner of this place. I 
wouldn’t sell it?” 
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suppose you 


“We could not if we would,” she re- 
plied. “It is entailed.” 

“That settles that! But you said be- 
forehand nothing would induce you to 
turn out i 

“No money you could offer—not a 
thousand, not ten thousand a week, at 
least at present. The garden-court 
suite is the one solution.” 

“Well, so be it! But, I beg your 
pardon if I’m rude, could you—er— 
seem not to be there? Could I say I’d 
lent the rooms to some one I couldn’t 
turn out? If you’d consent, I’d make 
it two hundred a week.” 

Lady Scarlett’s blackberry-and-milk 
eyes lit. 

“You want the lady to believe that 
you have bought Dun Moat?” 

For answer he told her of our ad- 
vertisement and the result. I thought 
t You'd only to look at 
the woman to see that she’d no sense of 
humor, and to confide in a person 
without one is courting trouble. Be- 
sides, I still had that impression of 
something wrong. I had no definite 
suspicion, but why had the Scarletts, 
poor as they were, determined to stick 
io the house? However, I could no 
more have stopped Terry Burns when 
he got going than I could have stopped 
a torrent by throwing in rose petals. 


his a mistake. 
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Which shows how he had changed! 
The worry of a few days azo would 
have been to get him going. 

\s Lady Scarlett listened she knit- 
ted, with strong, predatory, relentless 
hands. Language, they say, is ysed to 
conceal thought. So, it occurred to me, 
is knitting. I felt,. watching her as a 
wise mouse should watch a cat, that 
she was making up her mind to some 
action more beneficial to herself than to 
Terry. But for my life I couldn’t guess 
what. She seemed to weave a knitted 
screen between my mind and hers! 

In the end, however, she announced 
that for two hundred pounds a week 
her family could, apparently, blot itself 
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temporarily out of existence, in the 
suite of the garden court. The Ameri- 
can lady might believe them to be poor 
relations of Captain Burns, or even 
servants, for all she cared! Having 
arrived at this conclusion, she proposed 
fetching her husband, that an agree- 
ment of an informal kind might be 
drawn up. Again she vanished, and 
when Lord Scarlett appeared he was 
alone. 

There were a number of ancestral 
portraits hanging on the walls of the 
great hall—fox-faced men, most of 
them, with a prevailing sharp-nosed, 
slant-eyed type. “Bertie” Scarlett was 
no exception to the rule. As he came 
deliberately down the stairway his wife 
had descended, I remembered a scan- 
dal of his youth which grandmother had 
sketched. He’d been in a crack regi- 
ment once and, though desperately 
poor, had tried to live as a smart man 
about town. At some country-house 
party he’d been accused of cheating at 
baccarat. The story was hushed up, but 
he had left the army; and people, par- 
ticularly royalties, had looked down 
their noses at him ever since. His 
tweeds were shabby now, and he was 
growing middle-aged and bald. All 
the same, he had the air of the leading 
man in a cause célébre. I hadn't liked 
his wife, and I liked him as little! 

He made the same point: that the 
agreement might be terminated by him 
—not by the tenant—with a fortnight’s 
notice given at any time after the first 
month. This was a queer proviso, as 
queer as the family resolve to remain 
on the spot. And it seemed to me that 
one was part and parcel of the other, 
although I couldn’t see the link which 
united the two. 

As for Terry, he puzzled over none 
of these things. He wanted the place 
even on preposterous terms. When 
Lord Scarlett had drawn up an agree- 
ment, his signature flashed across the 
paper like a streak of lightning, so wild 
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was he to rush back to London bearing ‘ 


the news to his princess. Lord Scar. 
lett, sure of his mad client, offered to 
have the agreement polished up in legal 
form without further bother for Cap. 
tain Burns, and we were free to go. 

Terry could talk of nothing on the 
way home except his marvelous luck. 
Hang the money! He’d have paid 
twice as much, if need be. The next 
thing was to smarten up the place, buy 
some more “historic” furniture to fill 
the gaps made by sales, send down a 
decorator to see what furniture needed 
renovating, have an expert look at the 
drains and the central heating, long 
unused, engage a staff of servants for 
indoors and out, get hold of two or three 
young peacocks whose tails hadn't 
molted. 

“If I don’t care how much I pay, 
don’t you think we can make an earthly 
paradise of the place in a week?” he 
appealed. 

“We?” I echoed. “Why, I thought 
my part was played!” 

His dismayed eyes reproached me. 
What? After going so far, I was go- 
ing to desert him in the midst of the 
woods? He begged me to stand by him 
until all was ready to receive the prin- 
cess. If I didn’t, something was sure 
to go wrong. 

Well, once a brightener always a 
brightener, | suppose! And acting on 
this principle, I yielded. I promised to 
spend a week at Dawley St. Ann, a vil- 
lage within a mile of Dun Moat— 
there’s a delightful old inn there! 
and superintend preparations for the 
beloved tenant. When she was safely 
installed, I would go home or else- 
where, and Terry could take my rooms 
at the inn. Being her neighbor as well 
as’ landlord, he could easily find ex- 
cuses to see the princess every day. 

All this was settled before we reached 
London, and the first thing Terry 
thought of on entering the flat—mine, 
not his!—was to ring up the Savoy. 
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The answer came quickly, and I saw a 
light of rapture on his face. The prin- 
cess herself was at the telephone! 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was amazing what Terry and I 
accomplished in the next few days, I 
at Dawley St. Ann, close:to Dun Moat, 
he flashing back and forth between there 
and London! 

My incentive and reward in one con- 
sisted of the all-but-incredible change 
for the better in him; Terry’s was the 
hope of meeting the adored tady, for 
he had not met her yet. Her voice 
thrilled him through the telephone, say- 
ing that of course she “remembered 
Terry Burns,’ but it was her compan- 
ion, Mrs. Dobell, who received him at 
the Savoy. She it was who carried 
messages from the still-ailing Princess 
Avalesco to him and handed on to the 
princess his vague explanations as to 
how he had acquired Dun Moat. But 
Terry had seen, in the ladies’ private 
sitting room at the hotel, an ivory min- 
iature of the princess, and its beauty 
had poured oil on the fire of his love. 
At what period in her career it had been 
painted he didn’t know, not daring or 
caring to ask Mrs. Dobell; but one thing 
was sure: it showed her lovelier than 
of old. 

Seeing the boy on the way to such a 
cure as twenty Sir Humphrey Hales 
could never have produced, I was 
happy while wrestling for his sake with 
the servant problem, placing new “an- 
tique” furniture in half-empty rooms, 
and watching neglected lawns rolled to 
velvet. But not once during my daily 
pilgrimages to Dun Moat did I catch 
sight of Lord or Lady Scarlett or their 
old, witchlike servant. True to their 
bargain, they had officially ceased to ex- 
ist; and my own tangible reminder of 
the family was a glimpse of a little boy 
who stared through a closed window 
of the “suite of the garden court.” 


Twisted Chimneys 


I’d been passing that way to criticize 
the work of the gardeners, and looked 
up to admire the twisted chimney, 
which rose practically at the junction 
of the oldest part of the house with the 
newest. Just for an instant a small, 
hatchet face peered at me, and vanished 
as if its owner had been snatched away 
by a strong hand; but I had time to 
say to myself, “Like father like son!” 
And I smiled in remembering that Jim 
Courtenaye had called the Scarletts’ 
heir a “venomous little brute.” 

At last came the day when the Prin- 
cess Avalesco, Mrs. Dobell, and a maid 
were to motor down and take posses- 
sion of Dun Moat. Terry—much 
thanked through the telephone for sup- 
plying the place with servants—was on 
the spot before them. He had dashed 
over to see me at Dawley St. Ann, 
where I was packing for my return 
to town. He looked extremely hand- 
some, and had excitedly offered to run 
back and tell me “all about her” before 
I had to take my train. 

“IT shall go with you to the station,” 
he said. “You've been the most gor- 
geous brick to me! You've given me 
happiness and new life. And the one 
thing which could make to-day better 
than it is would be your stopping on.” 
*I merely smiled at this, for I’d 
pointed out that my continued presence 
would be misunderstood by the Princess 
Avalesco, and he reluctantly agreed. 
So, when he had gone to meet his won- 
der of the world, I continued to pack. 

Very likely he would forget such a 
trifle as the time for my train, I thought, 
and if he did turn up it would be at 
the last minute. I was surprised, there- 
fore, when, after an hour, I saw him 
whirling up to the inn door in the one 
and only village taxi. 

A moment later I was bidding him 
enter my sitting room. A question 
trembled on my lips, but the sight of 
his face choked it into a gasp. 
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Terry came in and flung himself into 
a chair. 

“Good heavens, what’s happened?” I 
ventured. 

He did not answer at first. He only 
stared. Then he found his voice. 

“T don’t know how to tell you what’s 
happened,” he groaned. “You'll de- 
spise me. You'll want to kick me out 
of your room.” 

“IT won't!” I spoke sharply to bring 
him to himself. “What is it? Hasn't 
she come?” 

“She has come. That's it!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, my dear princess, I—I don’t 
love her any more.” 

If I hadn’t been sitting on a chair, I 
should have collapsed onto one, or the 
floor. 

“You don’t love her?” I faltered. 

“No. And that’s not all. It’s per- 
haps not even the worst.” 

“If you don’t tell me at once, I shall 
scream !” 


“T hardly know how. I—oh, good 
lord! I’ve fallen in love with some one 
else.” 

I must now make a confession as 
shameful as his. My mind jumped to 
the conclusion that Terry Burns was 


referring to me. I expected him to 
explain that, on seeing his ideal after 
these many years, he found that, after 
all, it was his faithful pal he loved! I 
was conceited enough to think this quite 
natural, though regrettable, and my first 
impulse was to spare us both the pain 
of such an avowal. 

“Good gracious!” I warded him off. 
“So hearts can really be caught in the 
rebound? “But what I most want to 
know is, why have you unloved Princess 
Avalesco ?” 

“It’s most horribly disloyal and 
beastly of me. If you must know, it’s 
because she’s lost her beauty and has 
got fat. I wouldn’t have believed that 
a few years could make such a differ- 
ence. And she can’t be thirty-five! 


But she’s a mountain. And her hair © 
looks jolly queer. I think it must haye 
come out with some illness, and she’s 
got on her head one of those things you 
call a combination.” 

“We don’t! We call it a transfor. 
mation,” I corrected him in haste. “Oh, 
this is awful! Think of the fortune 
you’ve spent to offer Dun Moat to your 
ladylove for a few weeks, only to dis- 
cover that she isn’t your ladylove! 
What a waste! I suppose now you'll 
go up to London 7 

“No,” said Terry; “I shall stay here, 
And I can’t feel that the money’s wasted 
in taking Dun Moat. Just seeing such 
a face as I’ve seen is worth every soy- 
ereign.” 

“Face?” I echoed. 

“Yes. I told you I'd fallen in love, 
You must have guessed it was with 
some one at Dun Moat, as I’ve been 
nowhere else.” 

I hadn’t guessed that! But I wasn’t 
going to let him know that my guesses 
had come home to roost! 

“Tt can’t be Mrs. Dobell,” I said, “be 
cause you’ve seen her before, and she’s 
old. Has the princess got a beautiful 
Cinderella for a maid, and 

“No—no!” Terry protested. “I al- 
most wish it were like that. It would 
be humiliating but simple. The thing 
that’s happened, this lightning stroke, is 
far from simple. I may have gone mad, 
or I may have -fallen in love with a 
ghost.” 

Relieved of my first suspicions, | 
pressed him to tell the story in as few 
words as possible. 

It seemed that Terry had arrived at 
Dun Moat before the princess, and to 
pass the time he began strolling about 
the gardens. His walk took him all 
around the rambling old house, and 
something made him glance suddenly up 
at one of the windows. There was no 
sound, yet it was as if a voice had 
called. And at the window stood a girl. 

She was looking down at him. And 
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though the window was high and over- 
hung with ivy, Terry’s eyes met hers. 
It was, he repeated, *“a_ lightning 
stroke !” 

“She was rather like what Margaret 
Revell used to be years ago, when I 
was a boy and fell in love with her,” 
Terry went on. “I mean, she was that 
type. And though she looked even love- 
lier than Margaret in those days—lots 
lovelier, and younger, too—I thought it 
must be Margaret, anyway. You see, 
there didn’t seem to be any one else it 
could be. And at that distance, be- 
hind window glass, and after all these 
years, how could I be sure? I said to 
myself: ‘Gee, the auto must have come 
and I’ve missed hearing it! She’s mak- 
ing her tour of the house without me!’ 
I couldn’t stand that, so I sprinted for 
the door, And I was just in time to 
meet the motor drawing up in front of 
it. Great Heligoland! The shock I got 
when—at that moment of all others, 
my eyes dazzled with a dream—I saw 
the real Princess Margaret! Somehow 
I blundered through the meeting with 
her and didn’t utterly disgrace myself. 
But I made an excuse about taking a 
friend to a train, and bolted as soon as 
I could. I didn’t come straight here. 
I went back to the window where I'd 
seen the face, the vision, the ghost, 
whatever it was. No one was there. 
A curtain was pulled across, And I 
remembered then that I’d always seen 
it covered. Say, princess, do you think 
I’m going mad, just when I hoped I 
was cured? Was it the spirit of Mar- 
garet Revell’s lost youth I saw, or— 
or——” 

“At which window 
being?” I cut in. 

“It was close under the twisted chim- 
ney. 

“Ah! In the wing where the Scar- 
letts are, the suite of the garden court!” 

“Yes. I forgot, when I thought it 
must be Margaret, that the window was 
in the Scarletts’ wing. Of course Mav- 


was the—er— 


garet couldn't have gone there! Prin- 
cess, you're afraid to tell me, but you 
do think I’m off my head!” 

“T don’t,” I assured him. “Just what 
I think-I hardly know myself. But I 
shouldn’t wonder if you’d stumbled 
onto the key of the mystery.” 

“What mystery?” oi 

“The mystery of Dun Moat; the mys- 
tery of the Scarletts ; why they wouldn’t 
let or sell the place until I happened to 
think of bribing them with the sugges- 
tion that they should stay on. Cap- 
tain Burns, it wasn’t a ghost you saw, 
never fear! It was a real, live person, 
the incarnate reason why at all costs 
the Scarletts must stay at Dun Moat.” 

Terry blushed with excitement. 

“Oh, if I could believe you, I should 
be almost happy! If that girl—that 
heavenly girl !—exists at Dun Moat, and 
I’m the tenant, I shall meet her. | e 

He went on rhapsodizing tmtil the 
look in my eyes pulled him up short. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Don’t you 
approve of my wanting to meet her? 
Don’t you “ 

“TI approve with all my heart,” I said. 
But I’m wondering—wondering! Why 
are the Scarletts hiding a girl? Has 
she done something that makes it wise 
to keep out of sight? Or is it that they 
don’t wish her to be seen?” 

“Madam, the porter is asking if your 
luggage is ready to go down,” an- 
nounced a maid. 

“Luggage?” Terry and I stared at 
each other. I had forgotten that I was 
going to London. 

“But you can’t leave me now!” he 
implored. 

“I’ve changed my mind,” I explained 
to the maid. “I shall take another 
train!” 


“ 


CHAPTER VII, 


It ended in my deciding to stop on at 
the inn, while Terry Burns went into 
lodgings. I felt that he was right. I 
liad to stand by! 
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It wasn’t only the romance of Terry 
falling out of love with his princess and 
in love with a face which held me. 
There was more in the affair than that. 
The impression I had received when 
the old servant first opened the door of 
Dun Moat came back to me sharply— 
and, indeed, it had never gone—an im- 
pression that there was something 
wrong with the house. 

I didn’t for a moment believe that 
Terry had “seen a ghost” or had an 
optical illusion. He’d distinctly beheld 
a girl at the window, evidently the same 
window from which the Scarlett boy 
had looked at me. Though he had seen 
her for a moment only, by questioning 
I got quite an accurate description of 
her appearance: large, dark eyes in a 
delicate, oval face; full, red lips, the 
upper one very short; a cleft chin; a 
slender, little aquiline nose, and au- 
burn hair parted madonna fashion on 
a broad forehead. She had worn a 


black dress, Terry thought, cut rather 


low at the throat. In order to look out 
she had held back the gray curtain, 
and, recalling the picture she made, it 
scemed to him that she had a fright- 
ened air. His eyes had met hers, and 
she had bent forward, as if she wished 
to speak. He had paused, but as he did 
so the girl started and drew hastily 
back. It was then that Terry started 
to run to the door, thinking a rejuve- 
nated, rebeautified Margaret Revell was 
making a tour of exploration without 
him. 

Now that he was out of love with 
the Princess Avalesco, there was no 
longer a pressing reason to keep me in 
the background. For all he cared, she 
might misunderstand the situation as 
much as she confoundedly pleased. It 
was decided, therefore, that I should 
promptly call. I would be nice to her, 
and try to get myself invited often to 
Dun Moat. I would wander in the 
garden, where I must be seen by the 
Scarletts, and, as their presence in the 


‘ 


‘suite of the garden court” was no se- 
cret from me, it seemed that there would 
be no indiscretion in visiting Lady Scar- 
lett. Once in that wing, it would go 
hard if I didn’t get a peep at all its 
occupants ! : 

I knew that the Scarletts kept up 
communication with the outer world. 
so far as getting food was concerned, 
through the old servant woman, whose 
name was Hedwig Kram. She lived in 
the main part of the house, and was 
ostensibly in the service of the tenant, 
but most of her time was spent in look- 
ing after her master and mistress, | 
thought that she might be handy as a 
messenger. 

I went next day to Dun Moat, Terry 
having explained me as a friend who'd 
helped get the house ready for guests 
and deserved gratitude from them. If 
I had inwardly reproached him for 
fickleness when he confessed his volte 
face, I exonerated him at sight of his 
old love. On principle, regard for a 
woman shouldn’t change with her looks. 
But a man’s affection can’t spread to 
the square inch! 

Not that the Princess Avalesco’s 
inches were square. They were, on the 
contrary, quite, quite round. Sut 
there were so terribly many of them, 
mostly in the wrong place! And what 
was left of her beauty was concentrated 
in a small island of features at the cen- 
ter of a large sea of face, one of those 
faces which ought to wear stays! 
Luckily, she needed no pity from me. 
She didn’t know she was a tragic figure, 
if you could call her a figure! And 
she didn’t miss Terry’s love, because 
she loved herself overwhelmingly. 

I succeeded in my object. She took 
a fancy to me as—so to speak—a fel- 
low princess. I sauntered through gar- 
den paths, hearing about all the men 
who wanted to marry her, and was able 
to get a good look at the window. 
There was, however, nothing to see 
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there. An irritating gray curtain cov- 
ered it like a shut eyelid. 

“Captain Burns has put some sort of 
old retainers into that wing, it seems,” 
said Princess Avalesco, seeing me glance 
up. “He has a right to do so, of 
course, as I’m paying a ridiculously 
low rent for this wonderful house; and 
I’ve more rooms, anyhow, than I know 
what to do with. He tells me it’s com- 
paratively modern and not interesting, 
so I don’t mind.” 

I rejoiced that she was resigned! I’m 
afraid if l’d been the tenant of Dun 
Moat, I should have felt about that 
“suite of the garden court” as Fatima 
felt about Bluebeard’s little locked 
room. In fact, I did feel so, and al- 
though I was able to say “Yes” and 
“No” and “Oh! really?” at the right 
places, I was thinking every moment 
how to find out what that dropped cur- 
tain hid, 

At first I had planned to send Lady 
Scarlett a message by Kram; but I re- 
flected that a refusal to receive visitors 
would raise a barrier difficult to pass 
except by force. And force, unless we 
could be sure of an affair for the police, 
was out of the question. 

“L’audace! Toujours Tlaudace!’ 
was the maxim which rang through my 
head, and before I had been long with 
the Princess Avalesco that day I'd re- 
solved to try its effect. 

My hostess and her companion had 
arranged to motor to Dawlish directly 
after tea. They invited me to go with 
them, or, if I didn’t care to do that, of- 
fered to put off the excursion rather 
than my visit should be cut short. I 
begged them to go, however, asking 
permission to remain in their absence 
to chat with the housekeeper and learn 
whether various things ordered at Cap- 
tain Burns’ request had arrived. 

With this excuse I got rid of the 
ladies, and as the new servants had been 
engaged by me, I was persona grata in 
the house. Five minutes after the big 


car had spun away, I was hurrying 
through a long corridor which led to 
the end wing. As it had been built 
for bachelors, there was only one means 
of direct communication with the 
house. This was on the ground floor, 
and all I knew of it by sight was a door 
of red baize. I judged that it would 
be locked, and that Kram would have 
a key. If I could make myself heard 
on the other side, I hoped the Scarletts 
would think Kram had mislaid her key. 

I was right. The red door was pro- 
vided with a modern Yale lock. This 
looked so new that I fancied it had 
been lately supplied, and if so, the Scar- 
letts, not Terry, had provided it! Now, 
a surface of baize is difficult to pound 
upon with any hope of being heard at 
a distance. I resorted to tapping the 
silver-ball handle of my sunshade on 
the doorframe, and this I did again and 
again without producing the effect I 
wanted. 

The sole result was a horrid noise, 
which I feared might attract the atten- 
tion of some servant. With each rap 
I threw a glance over my shoulder. 
Luckily, however, this long passage, 
with its stone floor, its row of small, 
deep windows, and its dark figures in 
armor, was far from any part of the 
house where servants came and went. 

At last I heard a sound behind the 
baize. It was another door opening, 
and a child’s voice squeaked : 

“Who's there? Is that you, Kram- 
mie?” 

For an instant I was taken aback, 
but only for an instant. 

“No,” I confessed in honeyed tones, 
“it isn’t Krammie, but it’s some one 
with something nice for you. Can't 
you open the door?” 

A latch turned, and a cautious crack 
revealed one eye and half a freckled 
nose. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” was my greet- 
ing. “I saw you in the garden.” 

“And I saw you at the window,” 
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said I. ‘“That’s why I’ve brought you 
a present. I like boys.” 

“What have you brought?” was the 
canny question. 

Ah, what had I brought? I must 
make up my mind quickly, for to ce- 
ment a friendship with this boy might 
be important. 

“A wrist watch,” I said, deciding on 
a sacrifice. “A ripping watch, with ra- 
dium figures you can see in the dark. 
It’s on a jolly gray suéde strap. I'll 
give it to you now; that is, if you’d 
like it.” 

“Ye-es, I’d like it,’ said the boy. 
“But my mother and father don’t want 
any one except Kram to come in here. 
I'd get a whopping if I let you in.” 

The door was wider open now. I 
could easily have pushed past the child, 
but I was developirig a plan more prom- 
ising. 

“Are your parents at home?” I 
primly asked. 

“Yes. They’re home, all right. 
They’re never anywhere else these days! 
But they’re in the garden court. I was 
going up to my room when I heard the 
row at this door. I thought it would 
be Krammie.” 

“Look here,” I said, “would your 
mother mind if you came out with me? 
I know her, so I don’t see why she 
should object. I’d give you the watch, 
and a tip, too. I think boys like tips! 
What do you say?” 

“T’ll come for a bit,” he decided. 
“Mother’d be in a wax if she knew, 
and so’d father. But what I was go- 
ing upstairs for when I heard you was 
a punishment. I was sent to my room. 
Nobody’ll look for me till food time, 
and then t’will only be Kram. She’s 
all right, Krammie is! She won't give 
me away. She’ll let me in again with 
her key, and they won’t know I’ve been 
out. But we’ve got to find her.” 

“T’ll find her,’ I promised. “Come 
along!” 

He came, stealing out softly. I 


caught a glimpse of two steps leading 


down to a stone vestibule, and beyond 
that a heavy wooden door which the 
boy had shut behind him before begin- 
ning to parley with me. As gently as 
I could, I closed the baize door, which 
locked itself automatically, and, the 
child being safely barred out from his 
own quarters, I broke it to him that we 
must delay seeing Kram. She’d be sure 
to fuss, and want to bundle him back, 
We'd better have our fun first. There 
was time. 

The boy agreed, although with re- 
luctance which showed his fear of that 
“whopping.” But he brightened when 
I proposed foraging in the big hall for 
some cakes left from tea. To my joy 
they were still on the table, and, seiz- 
ing a plate of chocolate éclairs, I joined 
the boy on the terrace. We sat ona 
cushioned stone seat, and the boy— 
who said that his name was “the same 
as his father’s, Bertie’—began indus- 
triously to stuff. He did not, however, 
forget the watch or the tip. With his 
mouth full he demanded both, and got 
them. 

In his delight, he warmed to some- 
thing more than fox, and I snatched 
the auspicious moment. Delicately, as 
if walking on eggs at sixpence each, I 
questioned him. How did he like be- 
ing mewed up in one wing of his own 
home? What did he do to amuse him- 
self? Wasn’t it dull with no one to 
play with? 

“Well, of course, there’s Cecil,” -he 
said, munching. “I liked her at first. 
She’s pretty ; about as pretty as you are 
or maybe prettier. And she brought me 
presents, just like you have. But she’s 
in bed most of the time now, so she’s 
no fun any more. [I sit with her some- 
times, to see she keeps still and doesn’t 
go to the window. She did go one day, 
when I went out for a minute, because 
I thought she was asleep. But mother 
came and caught her at it.” 

“Oh, yes, Cecil!’ I echoed. “That 
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pretty girl with dark eyes and hair the 
color of chestnuts. What relation is 
she to you?” ; 

“I spose she’s my cousin,” said 
Bertie. “That’s what she told me the 
day she came, when she brought the 
presents. But mother says she’s no 
proper relation. How do you know 
about her hair and eyes? You didn’t 
see her, did you? Mother’ll have a fit 
if you did? She and father don’t want 
any one to see Cecil. The minute she 
told them about herself they made her 
hide.” 

I was thinking hard. “Cecil” was the 
girl’s name! That Lord Scarlett who 
died in Australia had been Cecil. 
Grandmother had talked about him, 
and said he was the “only decent one 
of the lot, though a ne’er-do-well.” 
Now, the likeness of the name and the 
boy’s babblings made me suspect the 
plot of an old-fashioned melodrama. 

“Oh, I guessed about her hair and 
eyes, because you said she was so pretty, 
and dark eyes and auburn hair are the 
prettiest of all,” I assured him gayly. 
‘I'm great at guessing things. I can 
guess like magic! Now, I guess the 
presents she brought you came from 
Australia.” 

“So they did!” laughed Bertie. 
“That’s what she said. And she told 
me stories about things out there, be- 
fore she got so weak.” 

“Poor Cecil! What’s 
with her?” I ventured. 

“I don’t know,” mumbled the boy, 
interested in an éclair. “She cries a lot. 
Mother says she’s in a decline.” 

“Oughtn’t she to see a doctor?” I 
wondered. 

“Mother thinks a doctor’d be no 
good. Besides, I don’t expect she’d let 
one see her, anyhow. I told you she 
won't let any one in.” 

“Why does your mother give Cecil 
a room whose window looks over the 
moat, if it’s so important she should 
hide?” I persisted. 


the matter 


“All the rooms in that wing where 
we live are like that,” Bertie explained. 
“They’ve windows on the little court 
inside and windows outside, on the 
moat. But the outside window in Ce- 
cil’s room is nailed shut now, so she 
couldn’t open it if she tried. And those 
old panes set in lead are thick as thick! 
I don’t believe you could smash one un- 
less you had a hammer. Father says 
you couldn’t. I mean, he says Cecil 
couldn’t. And since the day mother 
scolded Cecil for looking out, the cur- 
tian’s nailed down. It doesn’t matter, 
though. Plenty of light comes from the 
garden side.” 

“Where was Cecil before you went 
to live in the wing?” I asked. “Was 
she in the house?” 

“Oh, she’d been in that wing for 
weeks before father and I moved in,” 
said the boy. “Mother slept there at 
night. And Cecil could look out as 
much as she liked, because there was 
no one about except us and Krammie. 
Krammie doesn’t count! She’s the 
same as the family, because she’s so old 
she nursed mother when mother was a 
baby. Seems funny she could have been 
a baby, doesn’t it? But Krammie loves 
her better than any one, except me. 
She never splits on me to them if I do 
anything. But now I’ve eaten all the 
cakes, so we'd better go and find Kram- 
mie. If we don’t, she may go into the 
wing first. There’d be the devil to pay 
then !” 

It seemed to me that there was the 
devil to pay already, a devil in wom 
an’s form, unless my imagination had 
made a fool of me. I shivered with 
disgust at the thought of these two 
witches, the middle-aged witch and the 
old one. 

If I did hand over my prize to the 
elder witch, he was lost to me. I should 
never get a second chance to catch my 
fox with cake! And even were I 
sure that he wouldn’t blab, or that 
Kram wouldn’t, the secret of our meet- 
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ing was certain to leak out. In that 
case, the red-baize door would never 
again open to my knock, so what was 
I to do? 

“Come along,” urged the boy. Hav- 
ing got all he could out of me, he be- 
gan to sulk. “I don’t want to stay with 
you any more.” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded. “I’m 
thinking of something—something to 
do for you.” 

Though I wasn’t a villainess as yet, 
the most diabolical plot had just jumped 
into my head. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was a case of now or never! 

“Took here, Bertie,” I said; “what 
I’ve been thinking of is this: You’d bet- 
ter hide, and let me go alone to find 
Krammie. Suppose your mother has 


” 


looked in your room! She’ll know from 
Kram that the ladies are motoring, so 
she may come out to speak with Kram 
and ask for you. 


Squeeze into this 
clump of lilac bushes at the end of the 
terrace! Trust me to make everything 
right and come back soon.” 

The picture of his mother on the 
warpath turned Bertie to a jelly. He 
was in the lilac bushes almost before 
I’d finished, and I hurried off, ostensi- 
bly to seek Kram. I did not, however, 
seek far or in any direction where she 
was likely to be. Presently I returned 
and in my turn plunged into the bushes. 
I broke the news that I hadn’t seen 
Kram. It looked as if the worst had 
happened. But Bertie must buck up. 
I’d thought of a splendid plan. 

“How would you like to stay with 
me,” I wheedled, “until your mother’ll 
crawl to get you back, cry and sob, and 
swear not to punish you?” 

The boy looked doubtful. 

“I’ve heard my mother swear,” he 
said, “but never cry or sob. Do you 
think she would?” 

“I’m sure,” I urged. “And you'll 
have the time of your life with me! 


All the money you want for toys 
chocolates. And you needn't go to bed 
till you choose.” 

“What kind of toys?” he bargained, 
“Tanks and motor cars that go?” 

“Rather! And marching soldiers and 
a gramophone.” 

“Right-o, I'll come! And I don’t care 
a darn if I never see mother or father 
again !’’ decided the cherub. 

I would have given as much fora 
taxi as Richard the Third for a horse, 
but I’d walked from the village and 
must return in the same way. We 
started at once, hand in hand, stepping 
out as Bertie Scarlett, the second, had 
never, perhaps, stepped before. It was 
only a mile to Dawley St. Ann, and in 
twenty minutes I had smuggled my 
prize into the inn by a little-used side 
door. This led straight to my rooms, 
and I whisked the boy in without being 
seen. So far, so good. But what to 
do with him next was the question! 

I saw that, in such an emergeng, 
Terry Burns would hinder more tha 
help. He was cured of the listlessness, 
the melancholia, which had been the 
aftermath of shell shock, but he was 
rather like a male Sleeping Beauty just 
roused from a hundred years’ nap, full 
of reawakened fire and vigor, yet not 
knowing what use to make of his brand- 
1ew energy. It was my job to advise him, 
not his to counsel me! And if I flung 
at his head my version of the Cecil 
story, his one impulse would be to bat 
ter down the sported oak of the gar 
den-court suite. 

He and, I had agreed, in calm mo 
ments, that it would be vain and worst 
than vain to appeal to the police. But 
calm moments were ended, especially 
for Terry. He might think that the 
police would act on the story we could 
now patch up together. J didn’t think 
so, or I wouldn’t have stolen the hei 
of all the Scarletts! 

Well, I had stolen him. Here lt 
was, in my small sitting room, stuliim 
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Mhocolates bestowed on me by Terry. 
"On top of uncounted cakes, they. would 


probably make him sick, and I couldn't 
send for a doctor without endangering 
the whole plot. 

The child must be disposed of, and 
there wasn’t a minute to waste. Ter- 
ry’s lodgings were as unsuited for a 
hiding place as my rooms at the inn. 
Both of us were likely to be suspected 
when Bertie was missed. I didn’t 
much care for myself, but I did care 
for Terry, because my business was to 
keep him out of trouble, not to get him 
into it, even for his love’s sake. 

Suddenly, as I concentrated on lit- 
tle Bertie and how to disguise him 
for my purpose, Jim Courtenaye’s de- 
scription of the child drifted into my 
head. 

Jim! The thought of Jim, just then, 
was like picking up a pearl on the way 
to the poorhouse! 

Dear Jim! I hadn’t been sure what 
ny feeling for him was, but at this 
minute I adored him. I adored him 
because he was a wild-Western crea- 
ture capable of lassoing enemies as he 
would cows. I adored him because 
the fire of his nature blazed out in his 
ted hair and his black eyes. Jim was 
an anachronism from some barbaric 
century of Courtenayes. Jim was a 
precious heirloom. He had called the 
Scarlett boy a venomous little brute! I 
could hear again his voice through the 
telephone : 

“I'd do more than that for you.” 

Idiot that I was, on that I’d rung him 
off! And I hadn’t made a sign of life 
since, though he was sure to have heard, 
somehow, that I was at Dawley St. 
Ann, within forty miles of the abbey 
and Courtenaye Coombe! 

I could have torn my hair, only it’s 
too precious to waste. Instead, I ran 
into the next room, pulled the bell rope, 
and demanded the village taxi imme- 
diately. Then I flew back to Bertie, 
and made him up for a new part. 


This was done, to his mingled amuse- 
ment and disgust, by means of a tight- 
fitting, veiled motor hood of my own 
and a scarlet cape, short for a grown 
girl, but long for a small boy. This 
produced a fair imitation of what the 
police would call “a female child,” 
should they catch sight of my compan- 
ion. But, as it happened, they did not, 
nor did any one else at Dawley St. Ann, 
so far as I was aware. By my instruc- 
tions the taxi drew up at the side door, 
and while Timmins, the chauffeur, was 
starting the engine—he stopped it, as 
I’d kept him waiting—I rushed Bertie 
into the car. Once in, I squashed him 
down on the floor, seated tailor fash- 
ion, with a perfectly good, perfectly 
new box of burnt almonds in his lap. 

“Drive as fast as you dare without 
being held up,” I ordered, and Timmins 
obeyed with violence. The distance 
was forty miles, the hour of starting 
six, and at seven-thirty we were spin- 
ning up the long avenue of Courtenaye 
Abbey. This was good going for Dev- 
onshire hills! 

I took the chance that Jim might be 
at the abbey rather than at Courtenaye 
Coombe, where he lodged. The way 
was shorter, and there were as many 
hiding places in the abbey as at Dun 
Moat. Luck was with me! It was one 
of the days when Jim opened the abbey 
to tourists, and he was late because 
he’d gone the rounds with the guardian. 
His small car, which he drove himself, 
stood before the door, and from that 
door he. flew like a jack-in-the-box as 
we dashed up. 

“Elizabeth ! 
exclaimed. 

“Call me anything!” I whispered 
recklessly, bending out of the car as 
we shook hands. “Mum’s the word! 

3ut look what I’ve brought—something 
I want you to store for me.” 

A jerk of my head introduced him to 
a red-cloaked, gray-veiled child asleep 
on the taxi floor. 


I mean, princess!” he 
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Most men would have shown some 
sign of surprise or other emotion. But 
Jim Courtenaye’s sang-froid is a trib- 
ute to the cinemalike life he must have 
led even before he burst into the war. 
Whether he thought that the object in 
red was my own offspring, concealed 
from the world till now, I don’t know, 
and probably never shall. All I do 
know is that, judging from his expres- 
sion, it might have been a shoulder of 
veal brought without a ration book. 

Deftly he scooped Bertie up with- 
out rousing him, and bore the bundle 
gently through the open door before it 
occurred to Timmins to turn his head. 

“Hurray!” thought I. “Not a soul 
has seen the little wretch between Dun 
Moat and here!’ 

I jumped out of the car and fol- 
lowed Jim into the house, which I'd 
never entered since it had been let to 
him. He had not paused in the great 
hall, but was carrying his burden to- 
ward a small room which grandmother 
had used for receiving tenants and 
other bothersome business. I flashed 
in after him, and realized that Jim had 
fitted it up as a private sanctum. 

Somehow, I didn’t like him to go on 
fancying quaint things about my char- 
acter, and by the time he’d deposited 
Bertie on a huge, bedlike sofa I had 
plunged into my story. 

I told him all, from beginning to end. 
When I'd reached the latter, to my sur- 
prise, Jim jumped up and shook my 
hand. 

“Are you 
asked. 

“No. It’s because I’m so dashed 
pleased that I don’t need to!” . 

“You mean?” 

“Well, let’s put it that I’m glad Burns 
may have to be congratulated, some 
day, on being engaged to the Baroness 
Scarlett instead of to the Princess Mira- 
mare.” 

So, he had known of my activities, 
and had misunderstood my interest in 


congratulating me?” I 


Terry. Brighteners, alas, are 
being misunderstood ! 

“I'd forgotten,” I said ‘primly, “hg 
the women of the Scarlett family in. 
herit the title if there’s no son. Tha 
would account for a lot! So you don 
think my theory of what’s going on g 
Dun Moat is too melodramatic?” 

“My experience is,” said Jim, “that 
nothing is ever quite so melodramatic 
as real life. I believe this Ceci] girl 
must be a legitimate daughter of the 
chap who died in Australia. She myst 
have proofs, and they're probably 
where the Scarlett family can’t lay 
hands on them, otherwise she’d be up. 
der the daisies before this. That De 
farge type you talk about doesn't stop 
at trifles. And we know Scarlett’s rep. 
utation! I needn’t call him ‘Lord Scar. 
lett? any more! But what beats me is 
this: why did the fly walk into the 9 
der web? If the girl had comm 
sense, she must have seen she woulda} 
be a welcome visitor, coming to tum 
her uncle out of home and title for him 
self and son! Yet you say she brought 
presents for the kid.” 

“T wonder,” I thought aloud, “if she 
could have meant to suggest some 
friendly compromise? Maybe thed 
heard a lot from her father about the 
wonderful old place. Grandmother 
said that Cecil Scarlett was so poor he 
lived in Australia like a laborer, a 
though his father died while he was 
there and he inherited the title. Think 
what the description of Dun Most 
would be like to a girl brought up ia 
the bush! And maybe her mother was 
of the lower classes, as no one knew 
about the marriage. What if the daugh- 
ter came into money from sheep @ 
mines or something and meant to pre 
pose living at Dun Moat with her ue 
cle’s family? I can see her arriving 
en surprise, full of enthusiasm and lor 
ing kindness, which wouldn’t cut it 
with Madame Defarge!” 

“Not much!” agreed Jim grimly 
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“Sh¢d calmly begin knitting the 
” 

So we talked on, thrashing out one 
theory after another, but sure, in any 
case, that there was a prisoner at Dun 
Moat. Jim made me quite proud by 
applauding my plot, and didn’t wait to 
be asked before offering to help carry 
itout. Indeed, as my “sole living rela- 
tive’—he put it that way—he would 
take the whole responsibility upon him- 
self, The police were not to be called 
in save as a last resort, and that night 
or next day, according to the turn of 
the game, the trump card I'd pulled out 
of the pack should be played for all it 
was worth! 


CHAPTER IX. 

Did you ever see a wily gray rat 
caught in a trap? Or, still more thrill- 
ing, a pair of wily gray rats? 

This is what I saw that same night, 
when I had motored back from Courte- 
naye Abbey to Dawley St. Ann. 

sut let me begin with what happened 
first. 

Jim wished to go with me, in order 
to be on hand in case of trouble. But 
the reason I’d hoped to find him at the 
abbey was because we have not only 
oe secret room there of which every 
one knows—including tourists at a 
shilling a head—but another of which 
no outsiders have been told. The lat- 
ter might come in handy, and I begged 
Jim to stand by pending developments. 

I'd asked Terry to dine, and forgotten 
the invitation ; consequently he was at 
the inn in a worried state when I re- 
turned. He feared there had been an 
accident, and had not known where to 
seek for my remains. But in my private 
parlor, over a hasty meal—I was starv- 
ing—I told him the tale as I had told 
it to Jim. 

Of course, he behaved just as I’d 
expected: leaped to his feet and pro- 
posed breaking into the wing of the 
garden court. 
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“They may kill her to-night!” he 
raved. “They'll be capabie of anything 
when they find the boy gone!” 

I’d hardly begun to point out that 
the girl had never been in less danger, 
when some one tapped at the door. We 
both jumped at the sound, but it was 
only a maid of the inn. She announced 
that a servant from Dun Moat was ask- 
ing for me, on business of importance. 

Terry and I threw each other a look 
as I said: 

“Give Captain Burns time to go; then 
bring the person here.” 

Terry went at my command, but not 
far. He was ordered to the public par- 
lor to toy with books of beauty. Of 
course, it was old Hedwig Kram who 
had come. 

Her eyes darted hawklike glances 
round the room, seeming to penetrate 
the chintz valances on chairs and sofa! 
She announced that the son of Lord 
Scarlett was lost. He was being 
searched for everywhere. She had 
called to learn if I had seen him. 

“Why do you think of me?” I in- 
quired arrogantly. 

The boy had been noticed peeping 
out of the window when I walked in 
the garden. He had said that I was a 
“pretty lady,” and that he “wished he 
were down there with me.” He would 
get me to take him in my motor, if I 
had one. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T can’t tell you where he is,” I said. 
“And even if I could, why should I? 
Let Lord and Lady Scarlett call if they 
wish to catechize me.” 

“They cannot come,” objected the 
old woman. “Her ladyship is pros- 
trated with grief. His lordship is with 
her.” 

“As they please!” I returned. “I 
have nothing more to say to you.” 

The creature was driven to bay. She 
loved the “venomous little brute !” 

“Would you have something more to 
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say if they did come?” she faltered. 
“Something about the child?” 

“IT might,” I drawled, “rack my mem- 
ory for the time when I last saw him.” 

“You do know where he_is?” she 
squealed. 

“I’m afraid,” I said, “that I must ask 
you to leave my room.” 

She bounced out as if she’d been shot 
from an air gun! 

It was ten o’clock, but light enough 
for me to see her scuttling along the 
road as I peered through the window. 
When she had scuttled far enough I 
called Terry. 

“The Scarletts are coming!” I sang, 
to the tune of “The Campbells.” 
“Whether it’s maternal instinct or a 


guilty conscience or what, Madame De- 
farge has guessed I’ve got the child. 
She'll be doubly sure when Kram re- 
ports my gay quips and quirks. To get 
here by the shortest and quietest way, 
the Scarletts must pass your lodgings. 
The instant you see them, take Jones 


and race to Dun Moat. When you get 
there, you'll know what to do. But just 
in case they hide the girl as a Roland 
for my Oliver, I’m going to play the 
most beautiful game of bluff you ever 
saw.” 

“I wish I could see it!” said Terry. 

“But you'd rather see Cecil! You'd 
better start now. It’s on the cards that 
the Scarletts came part way with Kram 
to wait for her news.” 

Whether they had done this or not, I 
don’t know. But the effect on Terry of 
the suggestion was good. And cer- 
tainly the pair did arrive almost before 
it seemed that Kram’s short legs could 
have got her to Dun Moat. 

They gloomed into my sitting room 
like a pair of funeral mutes. 

“My servant tells me you have seen 
my son,” the woman I’d known as Lady 
Scarlett flung at me. 

“She has imagination!” I smiled. 

“You mean to say you have not seen 
him?” blustered Bertie, pére. 
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“T say neither that I have nor tf 
haven't,” I replied. 
about the child inclines me to beliey 
he wasn’t too happy at home; so why 
should I be—” 

“Oh, you admit knowing something!” 
The woman caught me wp like 4 
dropped stitch in her knitting. “T he 
lieve you’ve got the child here. We cap 
have you arrested for kidnaping. The 
police * 

I laughed. “Have the police eng 
seen the little lamb? If they have, they 
might doubt that his attractions would 
tempt a woman in my position to crime, 
You see, you’ve no proof. But Ii 
agree to let the local police look under 
my bed and into my wardrobes, if yoy 
agree to let them search the suite you 
occupy at Dun Moat, on proof J can 
produce.” 


“What are you hinting at?” snappel | 


the late Lord Scarlett. “Do yow int. 
mate that we’ve hidden our own child 
at home, and come to you with some 
blackmailing scheme gs 

“No,” I stopped him. “I don’t think 
you could safely try on a blackmail 
stunt. My ‘hints,’ as you call them, con- 
cerned the real Lady Scarlett, the legiti- 
mate daughter of your elder brother, 
Cecil, and his namesake.” 

As I flung this bomb, I sprang up and 
stood conspicuously close to the ol¢ 
fashioned beil rope. 

The man and woman sprang up also, 
The former had turned yellowish green, 
the latter brick-red. They looked like 
badly lit stage demons. 

“So, that’s it!” sputtered the woman 
when she could speak. 

“That’s it,” I echoed. “Now, do you 
still want to call the police and charge 
me with kidnaping? You can search 
my. rooms yourselves if you like 
You'll find nothing. Can you say the 
same of your own?” 

“Yes!” Scarlett’ jerked out th 
word. “We can and do say the same 
Do you think we’re fools enough # 


“The little I know: 
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Miesve the place alone, with only old 
Kram’s guard, if we had some one con- 
cealed there?” 

“Ah, the cap fits!” I cried. “I didn’t 
acuse you. As you said, I merely 
‘hinted.’ ” 

I scored a point, to judge by their 
looks. But they had scored against me 
also! I realized that my guess had not 
been wrong. There was a secret hid- 
ing place to which the garden-court 
suite had access. That was one reason 
why the Scarletts had chosen the suite. 
By this time Terry Burns was there, 
with Kram laughing in her sleeve, while 
pretending to be outraged at his intru- 
sion. If only J were on the spot instead 
of Terry, I might have a sporting chance 
to ferret out the secret, for I, so to 
speak, had been reared in an atmosphere 
of “hidie holes” for priests, cavaliers, 
and kings, of whom several in times of 
terror had found asylum at the abbey. 
But Terry Burns was an American. It 
wasn’t in his blood to detect secret 
springs and locks! 

1 ceased to depend on what Terry 
might do, and “fell back upon myself.” 

“You talk like a madwoman!” 
sneered Madame Defarge. But her 
hands trembled. 

“Mine is inspired madness,” said I. 
And then I did feel an inspiration com- 
ing, as one feels a sneeze in church. 
“Of course,” I went on, “if you’ve hid- 
den the poor, drugged girl in that cub- 
by-hole under the twisted chimney 

The woman would have sprung at 
me if Scarlett had not grabbed her arm. 
My hand was on the tassel of the bell 
tope, and joy was in my heart, for at 
st I'd got their best trump. If Bertie 
the Second was the ace, the twisted 
chimney had supplied its jack! 

“Keep your head, Hilda,” Scarlett 
warned his wife. “There’s a vile plot 
against us. This—er—lady and her 
American partner have tricked us into 
letting Dun Moat, with the object of 
blackmail. We must be careful—” 


“No,” I corrected him, “you must be 
frank! So will I. We knew nothing 
of your secret when we came to Dun 
Moat. We got on the track by acci- 
dent. As a matter of fact, Captain 
Burns saw the real Lady Scarlett at 
the window, and she would have called 
to him for help if she could. No doubt 
by that time she’d realized that you 
were slowly doing her to death 4 

“What a devilish accusation!” Scar- 
lett boomed. “Since you know so much, 
in self-defense I'll tell you the true his- 
tory of this girl. We have taken my 
brother’s daughter into our house. 

“We have given her shelter. She is 
not legitimate. My brother was mar- 
ried in England before going to Aus- 
tralia, and his wife, an actress, still 
lives. Therefore, to make known Ce- 
cil’s parentage would be to accuse her 
father of bigamy and soil his name. 
Hearing the truth about him turned her 
brain. She was taken ill and raved in 
delirium. My wife was nursing her in 
the garden-court rooms when you came 
with Burns and begged us to let the 
house. My poverty tempted me to con- 
sent. For the honor of my family I 
wished to hide the girl. And frankly 
—you ask for frankness—had she died 
despite my wife’s care, I should have 
tried to give the body private burial. 
Now you've heard the whole unvar- 
nished tale.” 

“No doubt I’ve heard the tale you told 
poor Cecil,” I said. “Now I under- 
stand how you persuaded her to hide 
like a criminal while you two thoroughly 
cooked up your plot against her. But 
the tale isn’t unvarnished! It’s all var- 
nish and nothing else. I’m not my 
grandmother’s granddaughter for noth- 
ing! What she didn’t know and re- 
member about the ‘noble families of 
England,’ especially in her own county, 
wasn’t worth knowing. I inherit some 
of her stories and all of her memory. 
The last Lord Scarlett, your elder 
brother, went to Australia because that 
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actress he was madly in love with had 
a husband who popped up and made 
himself disagreeable. Oh, I can prove 
everything against you! And I know 
where the true Lady Scarlett is at this 
minute. You can prove nothing against 
me. You don’t know where your son 
is, and you won't know until you hand 
that poor child from Australia over to 
Captain Burns and me. If you do that, 
and she recovers from your wife’s 
‘nursing,’ I can promise for all con- 
cerned that bygones shall be bygones, 
and your boy shall be returned to you. 
I dare say that’s ‘compounding a fel- 
ony’ or something. But I'll go as far 
as that. What’s your answer?” 

The two glared into one another’s 
eyes. I thought each said to the other: 
“This was your idea. It’s all your fault. 
I told you how it would end!” But 
wise pots don’t waste time in calling 
kettles black. They saved their soot- 
throwing for me! 

“You are indeed a true descendant 
of old Elizabeth Courtenaye,”’ rasped 
the man. “You're even more danger- 
ous and unscrupulous than your grand- 
mother! My wife and I are innocent. 
But you and your American are in a 
position to turn appearances against us. 
Besides, you have our son in your 
power, and rather than the police should 
be called into this affair by either side, 
my brother’s daughter, ill as she is, shall 
be handed over to you when Bertie is 
returned to us.” 

“That won’t do,” I objected. “Bertie 
is at a distance. I can’t communicate 
with—his guardian—until the post office 
opens to-morrow. On condition that 
Lady Scarlet is released to-night, how- 
ever, and only on that condition, I'll 
guarantee that Bertie shall be with you 
by ten-thirty in the morning. Mean- 
while, you can be packing to clear out 
of Dun Moat, as I hardly think you'll 
care to claim your niece’s hospitality 
longer, in the circumstances,” 


“We have no money!” the 
choked. 

“You've forgotten what you took 
from Lady Scarlett, and six weeks’ ad. 
vance of rent paid you by Captain 
Burns; twelve hundred pounds. Hef 
forget, too, if you offer the right in. 
ducement. You could have had more 
from him if you hadn’t insisted on the 
clause leaving you free to turn your 
tenant out at a fortnight’s notice after 
the first month. I understand now why 
you wanted it! If the girl had signed 
her name to a document you'd prepared, 
leaving all her money to you, shares in 
some Australian mine, perhaps, it 
would have been convenient to you for 
her to die. And then——” 

“Why waste time in accusations?” 
quailed Scarlett. “We won't waste it 
defending ourselves! If you’re anxious 
to get hold of the girl, come with ts 
and we'll turn over all responsibility to 
you.” 

“Very well,” I said, and pulled the 
bell. 

The woman started. 

“What are you doing that for?” she 
jerked. 

“T wish to order the taxi to take us 
to Dun Moat,” I explained. “I confess, 
I’m not so fond of your society that 
I’d care to walk a mile with you at 
night along a lonely road. I’m nota 
coward, I hope. But you’d be two 
against one. And you might hold me 
up——” 

“As you've held us up!” the man 
broke in. 

“Exactly,” I agreed. 


Wolves in sheep’s clothing must be 
have like sheep when they’re in danger 
of having their nice white wool stripped 
off. No doubt this is the reason that, 
when we arrived at the outside entrance 
of the bachelor’s wing, my companions 
were meek as Mary’s lamb. 

Inside the suite of the garden court, 
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‘We found Terry Burns and his man 
. raging, and Kram sulking, in a room 
ith a broken window. Terry had 
smashed the glass in order to get in, 
but his raid had been vain. To do the 
old servant justice, she had the instinct 
of loyalty. I believe that no bribe 
would have induced her to betray her 
mistress. It remained for the Scarletts 
to give themselves away, which they 
did, with the secret of the room under 
the twisted chimney. 

The room was built into the huge 
thickness of the wall which formed a 
junction between the old house and the 
more modern wing. The wonderful 
chimney was not a true chimney at all, 
but gave ventilation and light, also a 
means of escape by way of a rope lad- 
der over the roof. But the rope had 
fallen to pieces long ago, and the pris- 
oner of this night might never have 
found means of escape, had it not been 
for that trump card named Bertie. The 
room under the twisted chimney would 
have been a convenient home substitute 
for the family vault. 

Fate was for us, however, and for 
her. Even the Lady with the Shears 
might have felt compunction in cutting 
short the thread of so fair, so sweet a 
liferas Cecil Scarlett’s. Anyhow, that 
was what Terry said in favor of des- 
tiny when some days had passed and 
it was clear that with good care the 
girl would live. 

We didn’t take her to the inn, as I 
had planned when keeping the taxi, for 
Terry, caring less than nothing now for 
the night’s rest of Princess Avalesco, 


ruthlessly routed the ladies from their 
beauty sleep. What they thought about 
us, and about the half-conscious in- 
valid, I don’t know, for, true to my 
bargain with the Scarletts, no explana- 
tions detrimental to them were made. I 
think it passed with them that the girl 
had arrived, ill, in a late train, and that 
Terry, emboldened by love for her, 
begged his tenant’s hospitality. So, you 
see, they were partly right. Besides, the 
Princess Avalesco had lived in Rouma- 
nia, where anything can happen. 

When Jim brought back Bertie, he 
brought also a doctor, by request. The 
doctor was his friend, and Jim’s friends 
are generally ready—to—well, to over- 
look unconventionalities. 

I told you that Princess Avalesco 
loved herself so much she didn’t miss 
Terry’s love. She missed it so little 
that, after a few weeks’ romance, she 
proposed a bedside wedding at Dun 
Moat, with herself as hostess, for, of 
course, nothing would induce her to 
shorten her tenancy ! 

Cecil had confessed to falling in love 
with Terry through the window at 
first sight. Therefore, the wedding did 
take place, with Jim Courtenaye as best 
man and myself as “matron of honor,” 
as the Americans say. Cecil looked so 
divine as a bride that no woman who 
saw her could have helped wishing to 
be married against a background of pil- 
lows! I almost envied her. But Jim 
said that he didn’t envy Terry. His 
ideal of a bride was different, and he 
was prepared to describe her to me some 
day, when I was in a good mood! 
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lic grounds of the Cascine to 
read her father’s letter. In all 
of Florence there was no better place 
to lose oneself for an hour of reflection. 

Reflection was almost impossible in 
the villa overlooking the Arno which 
Delia’s stepfather, Ian Peregrine, had 
taken for the season. It was typical of 
Delia that the rather blatant and luxuri- 
ous household was kept alive on money 
belonging in justice to neither Viola, 
her mother, nor to Peregrine, but to 
Delia, herself, who had inherited a con- 
siderable fortune by the will of her ma- 
ternal grandmother. 

The twist by which Delia’s money 
had come into Peregrine’s possession, 
leaving her practically a pensioner on 
him, was a mystery to a girl inheriting 
from her paternal side little save im- 
providence and shortsightedness. But 
by her mother Delia had been endowed 
with a wealth of physical allurement 
which, if giving her no common sense, 
gave her intuitive moral sense allied to 
beauty. She had not been slow in per- 
ceiving that Ian Peregrine, having 
somewhat beggared her, was not above 
other covert twists. Delia had written 
her father, Leonard Falone, telling him 
that Ian was making love to her, and 
Viola did not seem to care! 


D*i: FALONE sought the pub- 


She had come to the Cascine to read 
Leonard’s answer, written from Monte 
Carlo. 

My Lovety Daucuter: When the Falone 
divorce offended the nostrils of Continental 
society, you chose to side with your flower. 
fair mother, who, since, has wed Ian 
Peregrine. Now you write me, in her lan 
guage: “Non ogni fiore fa buon odore.” | 
warn you, Delia, if the blossom that is Viok 
lacks sweetness, the thorn that is your father 
may prove even more decadent. Unlucky 
child! to stand between rouge et noir! Yet 
come to me, if you will. Just now I am ina 
run of good luck and can entertain you 
royally, though I’d advise you to bring ade 
quate funds. I shall, petite, expect you when 
I see you. Your father, 

LEONARD FALoNeE. 

Delia crushed the letter in her hand. 

A minute later, with burning cheeks 
and filling eyes, she was hurrying from 
the promenade thronged by the usual 
morning loiterers and flower girls. Sev- 
eral times, when her situation in the 
villa had been made intolerable by Ian’s 
attentions and Viola’s uncaring cogniz- 
ance, Delia had rushed off for solitude 
to a ruined Etruscan wall from which 
she might look down on the ancient city 
and where none might look at her. 

An hour’s climb under the Florentine 
sun brought her to the ruins. In her 
favorite posture, elbows on the wall, 
slim foot niched in a crevice, she suf- 
veyed the Valley of the Arno and the 
little Mugnone with its rapid torrents 
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dancing by villas, gardens, and groves. 
Eyes clouding to inky blue, she shred- 
ded Leonard’s letter. Her thoughts 
wandered from the Italian scene spread 
below the wall to a shire of England. 
The Falones had come from Cheshire. 

Falone Hall had long since been sold 
by Leonard, the last male of a family 
whose records on the disks of time 
rang with financial and emotional dis- 
aster, and whose chief characteristics 
had been that they would sell their hats 
to boot their feet, and their boots for a 
bet or a play against the bank. The 
Hall had been situated near the seat 
of a famous race course. Leonard had 
often pictured for Delia the vast natu- 
ral amphitheater surrounded by dike- 
like hills and termaces, and able to ac- 
commodate thousands of spectators. 
He had admitted to her having lost the 
last of the Falone estates through their 
propinquity to the course. 

With her finger tip Delia followed 
the broken line of a crack in the crum- 
bling wall. She thought of the roulette 
and betting and dancing and conversa- 
tion that had summed up her father’s 
existence ever since she could remem- 
ber. Her finger tip lay quiescent on the 
wal], On the other side of her thoughts 
she confronted Viola’s countless perfi- 
dies—and Ian Peregrine! At length, 
Delia’s foot slipped from the crevice 
and she flung back her head with the 
movement of a reverie ended, an ulti- 
mate decision reached. 

With what money she had—Viola 
was always lavish with her child—she 
would go alone to some country where 
she might forget the mother who had 
been a gorgeous growth in her neglected 
childhood and the father whose career 
was perilously careening toward dis- 
honor. She might, yet, be able to en- 
scroll on the disk of time one fortunate 
Falone record ! 

Leaning on the wall, Delia watched 
the last shreds of Leonard’s letter flut- 
ter off on the soft Italian wind. 


Delia sailed for America, principally 
because the Falones were unknown 
there. 

She tried her luck at living in the 
maelstrom of New York. In that wil- 
derness of commerce and pleasure, her 
beauty and Continental upbringing 
made her, for a season or so, a spoke 
in the giddy wheel of the theaters. She 
drifted from the stage to a metropolitan 
school of expression where she taught 
aspirants for histrionic honors how to 
talk and use their limbs gracefully. She 
took up writing, playlets for the pupils 
and song lyrics; a comedy from her 
hands might have brought her a tidal 
wave of success if she had not selected 
Jiffy Cogden as producer. Turning 
from things theatrical, Delia penned a 
novel dealing with the Falones; a cry of 
lamentation for their frailties, foibles, 
and fatuities. Her novel made a sensa- 
tion. But Delia was dragged into a suit 
for libel brought against her by her 
father—Leonard had come speedily 
overseas * when Delia’s affluence de- 
manded publicity ! 

In need of a lawyer to defend her, 
Delia followed the hazardous course of 
her forefathers by simply opening the 
red telephone directory, selecting a 
name from its pages of attorneys at 
law; and going downtown to the office 
of one Ralph Thomas, who proved a 
conservative young attorney with a 
disinclination for the intricacies of sen- 
sationalism. 

Delia’s plight—or her deep-sea eyes— 
overcame young Thomas’ qualms. He 
accepted the case. The press followed 
with unsavory comments, the case of 
Falone vs. Falone. Delia and her novel 
of lamentation were precipitated into a 
worldwide and_ garish limelight. 
Thomas lost the libel suit. Through 
no fault of his, Delia lost most of her 
money. 

Her affairs were at low ebb. 

Jiffy Cogden, the producer, came for- 
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ward to offer her a generous advance 
on a drama culled from the Falone 
novel. Hopeful of retrieving her for- 
tunes and wondering if she had dis- 
cerned some humane feeling under Cog- 
den’s timely reappearance, Delia ac- 
cepted this temporary relief from stress, 
and set to work on a réchauffé of the 
Falone follies. She was doomed to de- 
tect scant humanitarianism in Jiffy 
Cogden, who proceeded to condemn her 
dramatic effort, as it ate into the money 
he had advanced. 

The world had taught Delia some- 
thing of men. She soon perceived that 
Cogden was playing the ancient, tawdry 
game of rich man, poor maid; beg- 
gared maid, thief! Delia had no child- 
hood faiths to chain her, no girlhood 
catechisms to con. The world, as she 
saw it, tilted downhill. Every one 


seemed traveling toward the oblivion 
which religious people termed Hades, 
whirling down through existence like 
stones falling through unlighted places ; 


none were climbing up to the mystical 
individual whom Christians visualized 
on the throne of what they called 
Heaven. Lying, cheating, plying their 
wits in games not worth the candle, 
evincing greed, scheming and conniv- 
ing to undo others, she saw all men and 
women rushing to the ruin that over- 
shadowed humanity. Yet—thus far— 
she had managed to keep herself level 
throughout the flying cycles of her 
youth. 


On the verge of an incline inevitable 


ment for the collapse of her case, 
with his usual quick perception of the 
turbidity in her eyes. 

Delia seated herself in relief, 

“I thought you’d find a way,” felj 
from her lips. With the flash of gayety 
that was one of her charms, “How is it 
generally done?” 

He sat at his desk. 

“Do you know any one to indorse 
a note for you?” 

She shook her head, a swift pallor in 
her cheeks. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, to reassure 
her. He reached for his desk calendar, 
holding it in his hand as if its mechan- 
ism interested him. He set it down, 
turning to her. “I can get my bank to 
discount your note fot sixty days, in- 
dorsing it myself,” he said with a shade 
of hesitancy. He opened a drawer for 
a note pad. After a moment: “It is 
necessary to ask you how much you 
need, Miss Falone.” 

She named the sum Cogden had ad- 
vanced on her play. 

Ralph Thomas paused in the act of 
closing the drawer; he was not a rich 
man, living in modest chambers and 
allowing himself few luxuries. The 
sum she mentioned frankly alarmed 
him. But he had told her it could be 
done; he knew that money flowed as 
easily into her hands as it left them; 
and he hoped for the best, as he filled 
in the requisite promise of payment 
within sixty days. 

He redipped the pen into ink, hand- 


ing it to her. 

An intangible shadow on her face, 
she signed her name. 

Thomas blotted the loose, graceful 
signature. He reflected a second, then 
said, pushing back his chair: 

“If you'll wait here—my bank is in 
the next block—I can have the sum in 
your hands immediately.” 

She made a gesture that might have 
been thanking him for a passing cout- 
tesy. 


> 


if she continued jn debt to the producer, 
Jelia sought advice of young Thomas. 
She asked him how money was raised 
by a person whose name was scant se- 
curity. 

The attorney removed some law 
books from an office chair, dusting it 
for her with his hand. 

“It can surely be arranged, Miss 
Falone,” he said with a readiness im- 
plying that he owed her some atone- 
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“Tt’s so good of you!” 

The young attorney took up his hat 
and stick. 

When he had gone, Delia sat looking 
at his file cases and law volumes. 
Throughout the exciting drag of the 
libel case, Ralph Thomas, though he 
had lost out in*the end, had never once 
lost his head; and on the occasions 
when they conferred together she had 
been conscious of coming into contact 
with a personality. that roused in her 
something between envy and admira- 
tion. For some reason or other, there 
came into her mind to-day an incident 
of her voyage to America; venturesome 
spirits, or a gale of wind, had sent a 
land bird hundreds of miles from shore 
and, on drooping wings, it had sought 
the ship rigging. She drooped a trifle 
and leaned back in her young barrister’s 
chair. 

He returned sooner than she had ex- 
pected. 

“This is for sixty days, you under- 
stand, Miss Falone,” handing her 
the sealed envelope which would re- 
lease her from any indebtedness to 
Cogden. 

“Oh, yes.” Delia put the envelope 
into her muff. She held out her hand 
tohim. “Thank you, again.” 

In finding her fingers chilled, he ap- 
peared to check some reassuring word 
by saying, simply: 

“Not at all.” 

At the door, she glanced back. Their 
eyes met. Both flushed. Delia closed 
the door, biting her lip. 

Yet her spirits rose as she fingered 
the envelope in her muff, and on the 
vay back to her hotel she planned what 
she would say to Cogden in returning 
the advance. She would then set to 
work on the Falone d#ama, reshaping it 
into something so telling that by the end 
of sixty days any producer in town 
might pay her a goodly sum. Entering 
the revolving doors of the hostelry she 


called home, her mood had attained a 
degree of buoyancy that made the fu- 
ture almost roseate. 

In turning from the desk with her 
room key, Delia heard her name spoken 
—and she found herself confronting 
her father. 

Delia had not seen Leonard since the 
libel suit. 

But her father could overlook awk- 
ward moments if the occasion de- 
manded. 

“How are you, my dear?” he began, 
towing her with a show of blitheness to 
the anteroom from which he had 
emerged. Leonard was always appar- 
ently in top-notch spirits, yet in placing 
two chairs with their backs to the ele- 
vators, there was about him a precipi- 
tancy of manner which denoted some 
inward tnease. 

Delia eyed his good-looking, corrupt 
face—with the shadow strong on 
her own. She knew by the way 
he moistened his lips that he was in 
trouble. 

“What is it?” she asked calmly. 

He seated himself beside her, folding 
his hands over his stick and regarding 
her with a smile that changed his face 
delightfully. 

“Don’t bear me a grudge for my 
damnable taste in suing you for riddling 
the Falones in a story,” he begged. 
“Pour couper court, I’m in a hotbox.” 
One of his facial muscles twitched; he 
refolded his hands. “To be lucid,” he 
continued more gloomily, “unmention- 
able bars may confront me—unless I 
can count on aid. I require, my 
dear ” He stated within a margin 
of the sum she had just secured. 

Delia saw that Leonard had evidently 
gambled away the money from the suit, 
and that whatever had befallen him was 
real. He had lied to her and to Viola 
more times than could be counted. But 
on the occasions when danger dogged 
his steps there was about him a grim- 
ness that shone through any levity of 
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manner. She felt the old flare of scorn, 
of intolerance. Yet, discerning in the 
magnetic, venturesome countenance a 
reflection of her own Falone features, 
she was inclined to laugh mirthlessly. 
It was in her blood to give easily as 
she took. 

With her back to the lobby where 
people were chatting, Delia drew the 
envelope from her muff. 

“Tel pére, telle fille,” she murmured, 
giving him what he needed. As swiftly, 
her manner changed, her eyes sobered 
to their deepest blue, and her mouth 
trembled. “This is not my own money,” 
she told him. “I know your promise is 
often nil; but you must return it within 
sixty days.” 

Leonard might have been putting 
away some amorous scrap of paper as 
he opened his well-fitted coat. “TI 
solemnly promise to return it within the 
given time.” 

She held his shallow, handsome eyes. 

“I’m speaking imperatively, father. 
This money was raised on a note, pay- 
able in sixty days. I must have it 
back.” 

“You have my promise.” Leonard 
rose, settling his waistcoat. “Lucky 
child! to have two months’ grace in 
these graceless times. ’Pon my word, 
Delia, it’s pay as you enter and pay as 
you go, everywhere. And the world’s 
gone madder than a March hare on the 
messy subject of money.” He sighed, 
twiddling his stick. 

“Where are you stopping?” asked 
Delia, rising. 

He mentioned a hotel in the heart of 
town. 

“T’ll keep in touch with you,” he 
promised. “In Viola’s musical tongue, 
‘a rivederci.”  Leonard’s firm tread 
carried him from the anteroom, to add 
one more fashionable figure to the out- 
drifting throng. 

Delia went up to her quarters. 

She put what was left of the money 
secured through Thomas, into a lock 


box with her few jewels. Then g 
took out the half-finished script of her 
play and carried it to her desk. Elbows 
on the pages, hands plunged into her 
blue-black hair, she gave way to a stab 
of regret over her generosity to Leon. 
ard. She had followed the promptings 
of her blood. Of a truth, she was be 
coming involved! She had tethered 
herself in a way to her young attorney 
without freeing herself of Cogden, who 
still had option on the Falone drama; 
yet, buoyed by having found some one 
ready to defend or shield her, could she 
not, somehow, convince Cogden that the 
Falone misadventures might have their 
intrinsic value in the theaters? She 
reached for her pen. Below her win- 
dow, the interminable and _ voracious 
roar of a metropolis was not unlike a 
thunderstorm at sea, in which countless 
creatures of fragile wings might be 
dashed to pieces. 

Through weeks in which Delia de 
voted most of her time to the footlight 
version of the Falones, she saw her 
young attorney more than once—on an 
evening when the glacial lengths of 
Fifth Avenue glimmered under rain, on 
a windy corner, in the vicinity of her 
hostelry. She felt that the indorser of 
her name was, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, keeping her in mind! This 
feeling did not tend to quicken her task. 
Two leaves had been torn from her 
calendar, and the note obtained 
through Thomas was nearly due, when 
she scrawled ‘“‘finis’ on the Falone 
drama, and telephoned Cogden for a 
conference which she felt might end her 
difficulties. 

Jiffy Cogden was pressed for time, he 
said; to-morrow forenoon was full; s0 
was the afternoon. If she did not mind 
conferring in his house, he could spare 
her a few minutes now. 

Delia should have waited for a more 
conventional time and place. But her 
barrister’s name was behind hers on the 
note. Leonard’s promise to return bot 
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rowed money had been empty, as usual. 
She was hopeful of her script. She was 
in the mood to believe in herself, to 
cross foils in any tinsel game! This 
fleet sense Of ascendancy was still 
strong in Delia when she touched the 
bell of Jiffy Cogden’s rather ornate 
house on Riverside Drive. 

Cogden himself opened the door. 
Like the place he lived in, his books and 
habiliments were a bit overdone; too 
much color in his good-looking face and 
costly studs. 

“Sorry to bring you up here,” he said, 
stepping back to give her the sweep of 
his hall. “I couldn’t fix it any other 
way.” 

In a library strong with the aroma 
of cigars, Delia laid down her script and 
took a chair at the reading table. 

Cogden drew up a chair and began 
to thumb the pages. For a minute or 
two he appeared engrossed in the de- 
linquencies of the Falones, but midway 
in the perusal, he looked up. 

“Been working hard?” he asked 
sociably. 

She smiled away the query, eyes on 
her script. 

“What do you think of it?” Her 
voice was melodiously incisive. “If you 
like it, Mr. Cogflen, won’t you buy it 
outright—paying merely twice the 
’ On the heels 
of her words, she saw that a concession 
of financial stress rendered any clever- 
ness she might evince just so much 
papier-maché! A sense of inward cha- 
grin ran in a flutter along her nerves. 

“Mind if I smoke?” asked Jiffy Cog- 
den, reaching for a cigar. 

She shook her head. In the next 
toom a clock struck and went on tick- 
ing loudly. Some falling logs in the 


amount of the advance?’ 


fireplace sent showers of sparks up the 


chimney. A Great Dane arose from a 
rug, stretched his limbs, and came to 
yawn in Cogden’s face. 

Jiffy pulled the dog’s ears. His man- 
ner was comfortably conversational. 


“Where’s your father these days?” 
he asked the talked-of Miss Falone, 
across the breadth of his table. “He 
cut a lively figure in that suit he 
brought against you! Your mother di- 
vorced him, didn’t she? Or was it he 
divorced your mother?” He continued 
to look at Delia as if the disasters at- 
tached to her name were etched on her 
features. 

Yielding to a swift revulsion, Delia 
bent forward and toek the pages from 
under his hand. 

“I’m afraid you are not in just the 
humor,” she explained, rising. ‘Per- 
haps, to-morrow In spite of her- 
self, she bit her lip. 

“Your humor’s surely.an icy one,” 
commented.Cogden, getting to his feet. 
“You're everlastingly aloof!” Stoop- 
ing to shake his dog’s muzzle back and 
forth in his hand. “Yet what are you 
but a Falone? And broke, at that!” 

Delia put her fingers into her muff. 
The incensed clamor in her breast was 
so distinct that to smother it she said, 
laughing: 

“It was surely an inauspicious mo- 
ment to place the Falone acts before 
you! I’msorry. Adieu!” She nodded 
to him, eyes and lips a bit overbrilliant, 
as she moved toward the door. 

“Wait a minute,” he protested, 
straightening. “I didn’t mean to throw 
that word ‘broke’ at you.” He followed 
her across the room. “No wonder you 
muffed your hands!” 

She turned. And, to refute his sur- 
mise that any incivility might have un- 
steadied her fingers, she withdrew them 
from her muff, and held them out to 
him. 

oo 00d 
dulcetly. 

He covered her fingers with his leit 
hand. 

“We're friends, aren’t we?” 

She shrugged, betraying scant con 
sciousness of the warmth his hand gen 


bal 


erated or his retention of her finger 


night,” she murmured 
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“I guess”—Cogden ___reflectively 
weighed her gloved palm—“I’m about 
your only stand-by in this country.” 

The remuffing of her free hand em- 
braced an effort to regain the hand he 
held. 

“I have few stand-bys, if the term 
implies those I might completely trust.” 

“Which means ws 

“That I must hurry along.” She 
lifted eyes of unpremeditated appeal. 

His response was to catch her, with- 
out warning, in his arms. 

“You witch!” he said. “I always 
have a hard fight to keep my hands off 
you!” 

For a moment she stood still, half as 
if in passivity, and in that moment her 
cheek, hair, and eyes suffered his en- 
dearments. She was conscious only of 
her consuming fragility and unsteadied 
intuitions that chilled her with a dread 
of his lips against her lips. 

As if from a distance, she heard her- 
self saying, without breath and sud- 
denly : 

“Let me go. 


My father is waiting 
for me out on the Drive.” 

She continued, holding off further 
blandishments with her words: 

“He said—if I did not come out 
within an hour, he would come here 


for me.” A slight movement sufficed 
to set her free. 

The clock in the farther room ticked 
off an audible minute, another leg fell 
apart. She saw that Cogden believed 
the flimsy falsehood of Leonard’s in- 
trusion, and that in linking together de- 
fendant and plaintiff in the celebrated 
libel case he succumbed to an involun- 
tary pause in the game. 

In transitory control of the moment, 
Delia passed him, pausing beside the 
fireplace long enough to lay her script 
on the logs! 

Jiffy Cogden came to open the outer 
door for her. He was inclined to laugh 
at his own discomfiture, and to adopt 
new tactics. 


“Some evening,” he said, “your 
father and I must have a little game 
together. Eh?” 

She nodded, and with a light good 
night ran down the steps. Behind her 
she heard Cogden whistle to his dog as 
he closed the door. 

It was early enough in the evening 
for theater-bound cars to be seen on the 
Drive, polished fleets moving between 
globular lights. Delia crossed the wide 
sweeps and hailed a down-going taxi- 
cab. Her destination was the hotel 
where Leonard was stopping. In the 
shoals of cars, she was whirled along, 
The cab stopped before a house patro- 
nized largely by racing people. Within, 
the usual mélée of men and women and 
call boys. Delia was reasonably sure of 
coming across her father in the lobby, 
lounging alone, the patent tips of his 
boots at easy angle, an evening edition 
in his hands, and the monocle he some- 
times affected screwed into his left eye. 

Finding Leonard, her greeting was 
low and rapid, 

“Have you dined yet?” 

Leonard came to his feet. 

“This is a surprise, bébé! I shall be 
delighted to have you at my table.” His 
eyeglass dangled against his waistcoat, 
while his glance searched her face. 

He affably took her arm and steered 
her through the crowded place. 

“Such a rabble!” he sniffed, nostrils 
fastidious. “Never saw anything like 
the people everywhere, nowadays. 
Some one said t’other day that Satan 
had turned creator and was sending up 
a fresh battalion every week or 80. 
’Pon my word, I believe it!” Reaching 
doors guarded by a head waiter, “Shall 
we go in here, or take an elevator down 
to the grill?” 

“The smaller place,” Delia answered. 

“My dear child,” Leonard said, when 
they were seated at one of the tables 
below stairs and the order given, 
“you’re the color of the table damask. 
Is jit neuralgia?” 
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Delia’s eyes sought a mirror. 

“Am I so ghastly ?” 

“But it’s becoming! You know, 
you've Viola’s mouth, which was al- 
_ways set off by the pallor she affected.” 

The order came; halibut with an- 
chovy butter, a salad, twisted bread, and 
a pot of coffee. Leonard attended to 
her wants. His chitchat delayed any 
more serious conversation. 

“The food here reminds me of my 
favorite club in Pall Mall, one, if I 
remember rightly, that is retaining sev- 
eral trunks of mine. Entre nous, I’m 
down to hand luggage. Some lucky 
season I shall detour the globe and 
gather in my possessions.” He poured 
the coffee with a comment on the frac- 
tion of sugar. ‘“What’s creation 
coming to?” grimacing over the bit- 
terish draft. “Nothing to drink but 
gall !” 

Delia was refilling her coffee cup, 
preparatory to more vital converse with 
Leonard, when she saw some one who 
steadied the silver urn in her hand, 
Ralph Thomas, entering the grill with 
several men. 

She hoped that the young attorney 
and his party would seat themselves 
beyond her range, but an importunate 
waiter led the group to a neighboring 
table. 

Thomas saw Delia, as he seated him- 
self, 

She bowed, and received his flushing 
smile in return. A second later she saw 
him frown quickly in glancing at her 
table vis-a-vis. Then he was laughing 
and talking with his associates. Delia’s 
coffee spoon traced nothings on the 
table damask. During the libel suit 
young Thomas had often expressed a 
natural indignation against her father, 
and at times she had confessed to some 
bitterness at being arraigned by her own 
parent. What must her attorney be 
thinking of her, supping in a racing hos- 
telry with the perpetrator of the suit? 
Abovestairs, an orchestra was jazzing. 


The hum of voices and laughter of both 
sexes was incessant. In the grill, the 
click of knives and forks, the buzz of 
convivial conversation. 

Delia spoke to Leonard without ceas- 
ing the tracery with her coffee spoon. 

“You recall my telling you that the 
money I lent you was not my own?” 

“Must we converse on that eternally 
popular and damnable theme, Delia?” 
queried Leonard. 

She smiled ruefully. 

“I’m afraid we must.” 

He sipped his coffee. 

“Go to it.” 

Her monotone was low. 

“Do you see the gentleman with gray 
eyes and brown hair, diagonally across 
from us? The money was raised 
through his courtesy.” 

Leonard’s eye flickered in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

“Ah,” quickly, “the likable young 
lawyer who defended you against me! 
Ralph Thomas, if I remember. You 
say ig 


Delia began to speak in a flow of 
words that had no punctuation, but 
flowed on and on until every phase of 
her plight was laid before her father. 
Once in Florence when-Peregrine’s at- 
tentions had alarmed her, she had ha’'f 
revealed her miseries and rebellions in 


a letter to Leonard. Then she had gone 
her way, and he had gone his; unt’ 
the suit, and his subsequent appeal to 
her for aid. Now, she was telling him 
of Jiffy Cogden and the Falone drama 
burned to ashes, of Thomas—— If 
she did not meet this note, it would fall 
on her young barrister. He was not 
rich. And she would be damned in his 
eyes. 

She ended on the same key she had 
begun. Dipping her finger tips into a 
bow] of water, she dried them and gath- 
ered up gloves and muff. 

In passing from the grillroom with 
Leonard, she would have nodded to 
young Thomas, but he did not look up. 
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Delia and Leonard Falone left the 
hotel and crossed to the Avenue. The 
theaters had not emptied yet and the 
long stretches of concrete were com- 
paratively quiet. Father and daughter 
took them at a leisurely gait. Their 
topic was money, their problem—Delia. 
Leonard confessed to knowing some- 
thing of Jiffy Cogden by repute. Jiffy 
would be hard to detach! Fortunately, 
she had secured the note through 
Thomas, not Cogden. Their talk went 
in a circle, came back to the beginning, 
and lagged. 

Under the motor porch of her hos- 
telry, Delia said rather gently: 

“Au revoir; il n’y a pas a dire.” 

“Dieu te defende, ma folle char- 
mante,’ replied Leonard, baring his 
head. He then detained her by touch- 
ing her arm with his stick. “It would 
seem that this is an occasion when the 
luck which sometimes turns the tide 
should emanate from your degenerate 
parent.” He fumbled for his eyeglass. 


“Luck, petite, has been my mistress for 


many moons. There have been nights 
when she has turned her shoulder on 
me. Other nights she has opened to 
me her nameless, lawless palms.” He 
let his monocle fly free, with an odd 
snap of his fingers. 

“Tf luck is mine to-night, you shall 
benefit by her favors,” he added. “I 
promise you.” 

Delia shrugged and went through the 
revolving doors, without looking back 
at Leonard. 

Sleep was a long while coming to her 
that night. Young Thomas, after see- 
ing her to-night with her father, would 
have his last shred of belief in her, de- 
stroyed by her failure to meet the note. 
If—in her wakefulness she covered her 
eyes with her fingers—there had been 
between the young attorney and herself 
anything more than just friendship, if 
there had ever existed a possibility of 
better understanding, Ralph’s disillu- 
sionment would match the growing de- 


spair in her breast. In a lying, fra Be is 
lent world, she had found him trust. 


worthy. He would add her to the liars 
and frauds in his life. 

Her fingers fell to her breast. She 
was suddenly inert, remembering Cog. 
den’s advances. They brought memo- 
ries of Ian Peregrine and her flight 
from Italy. Then, her youth and in- 
experience had been her guerdon. With 
the shadows of rapid, danger-fraught 
years upon her what guerdon had she? 
What shield? 

Could she cry for help to Viola; 
somewhere on the Continent? Her 
mother’s beautiful, idle face rose be- 
fore her. She shut it out, passionately, 
Could she expect extrication through 
her father? Reviewing all she knew 
of Leonard, she could see only a weak- 
ling lacking in judgment and honor, car- 
ing for little beyond good food, easy 
living, smart dressing, occasional gos- 
sips over teacups, nocturnal hours 
made exhilarating by the game. Under 
her wakeful eyelids, there ran a chance 
visualization of the crumbling Falone 
Hall, across the ocean. 

A time had been 

When loomed this broken pile complete, 

Big with the vanity of state! 

As if the couch were a mirror, she 
turned and lay face downward, to scru- 
tinize herself. Delia Falone—whose 
heritage seemed a fool’s cap! 

Toward morning sleep came to her, 
the sort of oblivion that drenches body 
and spirit. The windows of her room 
were lined with gray light that brought 
the sound of milk and produce trucks 
without, and charwomen within the hos- 
telry. Gradually the light strengthened, 
while the traffic of a new day increased 
in volume; the rumble of many vehicles 
toward commercial districts ; in the cor- 
ridors of her hotel the rolling of trunk 
drays, clicking of room keys, and pas* 
ing of travelers’ feet. She slept, uncon 
scious of either the day’s pleasures of 
necessities. 
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The Fool’s Cap 


About noon, the continued ringing of 
her telephone awakened her. 

She sat up and put aside the coverlet, 
and, a bare foot on the rug, one hand 
pushing back the cascade of her hair, 
she reached with the other for the in- 
strument. 

“Is this Miss Falone?” asked an un- 
familiar voice. “This is Mr. Spinx 
speaking, manager of the hotel where 
your father is a guest.” 

“Yes?” Her voice clouded. 

“We are sorry to tell you, Miss 
Falone, that your father is ill here. 
Your presence is required immedi- 
ately.” 

“I'll come.” Delia feared a seizure 
more ignominious than the summons 
conveyed. 

“At once, please, Miss Falone.” The 
click was short. 

She dressed, barely conscious of the 
garments selected, yet somehow making 
a conservative toilet. Out on the noon 
thoroughfares, she moved across town, 
a swift, graceful figure going forward 
to some unguessed humiliation, some 
new fatuity. 

The manager of the racing hostelry 
saw Delia Falone in his private domain. 
A large man in checkered clothes, his 
protuberant eyes watered slightly, in 
meeting hers. 

“A hotel proprietor,” he began, 
“should be callous as horses’ hoofs P 

Delia, waiting, subconsciously ab- 
sorbed the details of the stuffy, imper- 
sonal place; fatty swivel chair, photo- 
graph of a hotel banquet, divan, table 
with thermos bottle and glass. 

“Your father,” continued Spinx, “has 
—jumped the last fence, Miss Falone.” 

Her lips formed an automatic word. 

“And I’m sorry to tell you, from a 
shot fired by his own hand.” 

She leaned against the table, rather 
faint. 

Spinx poured her a glass of water. 

“It’s all in the day’s running, my dear 


young lady. He left a letter for you.” 
He took an envelope from the table 
drawer and handed“ it over to her. 
“There was, also, a line for us, bidding 
us notify you, his daughter.” 

Delia put the letter into her muff. 

“If I were you,” said Spinx, “I 
wouldn’t read that just yet. I'd take 
advantage of the management’s cour- 
tesy which offers you your father’s 
room key for a quiet moment with him. 
The authorities have come and gone. 
Then, I’d go back to the house you're 
stopping in, and read the letter. Give 
yourself a couple of hours before you 
notify us what to do.” Spinx touched 
a call bell. 

Delia followed the boy to whom the 
manager gave Leonard’s room key. 

She thanked her guide for opening 
the door, not neglecting the more sub- 
stantial reward expected. Entering, she 
closed the door—shutting out the world. 

It was a narrow room on a court. A 
row of shoes on boot-trees were lined 
along the wall; some hand luggage 
topped a single wardrobe filled by 
clothes of Continental cut; the dresser 
was scattered with gold-backed toilet 
articles and several plush boxes that 
had once contained cuff links, rings, 
cravat pins, and other baubles; a couple 
of walking sticks leaned against a chair 
half hidden by a coat whose fur lining 
was worn in spots. 

Leonard was lying, face down, on his 
bed. 

She did not open the envelope her 
father had addressed to her until she 
was back in her hostelry. To her 
amazement, it contained a bank book 
stamped with her name and an entry 
of four figures below the present date. 
Strapped by a rubber band to the book 
were two slips of paper, one the can- 
celed note, the other a receipt from 
Jiffy Cogden for the amount of money 
he had advanced her. She unfolded a 
couple of lines accompanying pass book 
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and receipts. Leonard had written from 
the racing hotel. 

My Lovety Daucuter: I forced open the 
nameless palms of luck last night. Jamais 
bon coureur ne fut pris. Your father, 

LEONARD F ALONE. 

She looked again at the receipt from 
Cogden, the bank book—the canceled 
note. 

Leonard had extricated her. Whether 
by a rake of the shovel, or throw of the 
dice, or some more shadowy maneuver, 
she could not know. Jamais bon cou- 
reur ne fut pris! The hand that had 
bequeathed her a fool’s cap had at- 
tempted, in its luckless way, to pluck 
the grotesque gear from her head. She 
sat, looking down at the pass book and 
slips of paper. Out on the Avenue, the 
afternoon throngs were drifting—fash- 
ionables, speeding through the yellow 
wane of the tea hour. 

Her telephone was ringing again 
when she rose, dry-eyed. * 

“Mr. Thomas calling,” a desk clerk 
informed her. 

“T’ll be down,” slipped from her lips. 
She did not know what had brought her 
young lawyer, the note having been met. 
She only knew, as she went down to 
him with the envelope still in her hand, 
that there was a sudden easing of all 
this pain. 

He was waiting for her near the ele- 
vators. A step brought him to her. 

“I’ve just heard,” he said. “You 
must let me help.” 

Her words were spoken at random, 
as Ralph’s hands covered hers. 

“You're always helping me.” 

“Am I?” He drew her to a more 
secluded corner. “Not half as I ought 
to,” he added. “Not half!” 

“But enough,” she said, for the first 
time inclined toward tears. 

“Not nearly enough,” contradicted 
her barrister, looking into a face whose 
mouth was drained of color. 

To cover a moment in which their 
eyes met and both faces flared with a 


revelation swift and unmistakable Delig= 


showed Thomas her father’s letter, the 
pass book, the receipt, and the note ghe 
could not have met, herself. She said: 

“He loved me—it seems.” 

Thomas was looking at her ultra-slim 
hands, He replied, as if the words had 
more than once been checked at his lips, 

“So do I—it seems.” 

The first touch of color came into her 
lifting face. Her involuntary response 
lacked breath, 

“I know.” 

Young Thomas reached again for her 
hands. . 

“But I didn’t know.» There was the 
trouble.” 

She reasoned it out, still with spon. 
taneous utterance. 

“Why else did I go to you for help?” 

“Or I come to you, now?” He 
warmed her fingers with his. “T love 
you, Delia Falone.” 

She leaned toward him, catching back 
that feeling of being eternally on the 
wing, with now and then a quiet mo 
ment in a presence somehow healing, 
The cessation in her breast became tan- 
gible enough to be a lull. The tears 
flowed. She could not check them. 
Pressing Leonard’s letter to her lips, 
she tried hard not to cry, for the place 
was a public one. Even love came to 
her when she must dissemble and re- 
member that a cap of bells was the only 
headdress for hostelries. 

“Tell me what you wish done,” said 
young Thomas, standing before her to 
shield her from the foyer. 

She told him of a burying ground in 
Cheshire, England, where slept foolish 
generations of the Falones; and she 
gave him Leonard’s room key. 

“Everything shall be as you wish,” 
Thomas assured her. He let his eyes 
take what his lips could not yet have. 
“Go rest, Delia. Forget everything but 
love.” 

She obeyed—conscious of an abiding 
quietude after the storms. 
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DON’T want you to laugh at 

Miss Moosey or at Miss Tillup, 

nor even at Mr. Quaggs, al- 
though I laughed at Mr. Quaggs when 
| heard the story for the first time. It 
was a little different when J laughed, 
because Mr. Quaggs told me the story 
himself and it is one thing to laugh at 
a man face to face, when he almost 
sees the humor of the business and lets 
his face screw into a quizzical grin, and 
quite another to laugh at him behind 
his back. I prefer to have you hear 
the story soberly, not as anything 
funny, but as one of the interesting 
things that are always happening in our 
village. I am rather fitted to tell the 
story because had I not been a new- 
comer to our village it might not have 
been a story at all. 

Our block is rather long and when 
we moved out from the city we moved 
into the second house from the south 
end of the block ; but when Mr. Quaggs 
came to our door and asked where Miss 
Tillup lived I did not know that Miss 
Moosey lived in the same block. The 
names are not at all alike but they are 
both rather unusual names, and even 
Miss Tillup’s had not found its firm 
testing place in my memory. I knew 
that my father had said Miss Somebody 
lived in the third house from the far 
corner of the block, and when the col- 
ored woman who scrubbed the floors for 
us said she could borrow a pail from 
Miss Moosey I naturally connected the 
name with the house the Miss Some- 


Mr. Quagegs 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Author of " Pigs Is Pigs," 
“Tubby,” etc. 


body lived in. At any rate, when Mr. 
Quaggs, whom I did not know from the 
man in the moon, asked where Miss 
Tillup lived, I directed him quite ex- 
plicitly to Miss Moosey’s door. 

My only memory of Mr. Quaggs, as 
he was when he came to our door, is of 
a short, stoutish man with ruddy cheeks 
and bushy eyebrows. I don’t know 
whether I noticed his iron-gray, stubbly 
mustache then or not. I do remember 
he wore a coarse cloth greatcoat that 
was loose and flappy and came well 
down to his ankles, and that he took off 
his cloth cap when he spoke to me. His 
hair was short and mussy, tousled every 
which way. He asked for Miss Tillup’s 
house and I pointed up the street and 
said: “Third house from the far corner 
of this block, on this side of the street.” 
And he said: “Thank you, ma’am !” and 
drew his cap over his hair and went 
away. I closed my door and that was 
all I had to do with it. It was, as it 
turned out, quite enough. 

In acquainting you with Miss Tillup 
—as well as with Miss Moosey—I have 
to tell what I learned later, because | 
knew neither of them then. Until about 
a year before the day when Mr. Quaggs 
came to my door Miss Tillup had kept 
a store in our village. She was a pale, 
faded-out, little creature of the fluttery 
and easily flustered sort, and it seems 
that her store was never much of a 
store. 

She had needles and thread and soap 
and such small articles, and I remember 
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some one saying she had paper patterns, 
because she always had hundreds and 
hundreds of them but never the one any 
one wanted. If you went for a pattern 
she would become very much flustered 
and begin looking through the hundreds 
and hundreds, which were all in the 
wrong pigeonholes, and finally decide 
that she did not have that particular 
pattern for a nightgown. She would 
offer, instead, a pattern for a boy’s 
knickers or for a stuffed elephant but 
her customers never seemed to want 
anything but what they wanted. It was 
the same with thread. Number forty, 
fifty, and sixty she never did have un- 
less you needed number one hundred 
and then she would have nothing but 
number fifty. 

It seems that Miss Tillup had al- 
most no money when she opened her 
store and she lost money every day and 
couldn’t understand why. 

She was one of those helpless, inno- 
cent women who believe a store is a 
place where profit always results. She 
allowed pushing salesmen to sell her 
some of the most ridiculous things. She 
stocked up with six pairs of hip-length 
rubber hunting boots when no man in a 
thousand years would think of going to 
Miss Tillup’s for even a pair of carpet 
slippers. The six pairs of hunting boots 
were among the things the marshal sold 
at auction when the little store failed. 
So were the hundreds of postal cards. 

I don’t think the postal cards were 
what ended Miss Tillup’s mercantile 
career, but they helped. She had been 
in business a year and eight months 
when she failed, and she owed rent for 
nineteen months and she owed for 
everything in her store, including the 
hunting boots. I think the thread man 
saw her unpacking the hundred gross 
of post cards and decided that if she 
was that kind of buyer he had better 
send a marshal to get his money. When 
Mr. Quaggs stopped at my house Miss 
Tillup had been out of business for 


about a year and she still owed for 


store rent and for a great deal of mer. 


chandise, including the hundred gross 
of picture post cards. Mr. Quaggs had 
come to see about the bill for those 
dozens and dozens and dozens of 
hideous cards. 

I must do Mr. Quaggs the justice to 
say he had not sold Miss Tillup those 
post cards. Neither had his company 
sold her the post cards. Mr. Quaggs 
had never so much as seen Miss Tillup, 
His company—or the company that em- 
ployed him—was the Conover Adjust. 
ment Company, with offices in the city, 
and its business was to take accounts 
that business concerns considered bad 
or worthless and to try to collect all or 
part on a commission. 

Perhaps the Conover Adjustment 
Company got half of all it collected; I 
don’t know and I haven’t the slightest 
means of ever knowing, and I don't 
care and neither do you. Perhaps Mr, 
Quaggs was permitted to keep half of 
the half in remuneration for the work 
he did in calling on the Miss Tillups of 
our part of America. He certainly de- 
served all he could get. At any rate, 
that was why he came to our village. 
The picture-post-card people had turned 
their account over to the Conover Ad- 
justment Company for collection and 
Mr. Quaggs was hunting for the help- 
less maiden lady to squeeze a few dol- 
lars out of her if he could. Instead of 
sending him to Miss Tillup’s door I sent 
him to Miss Moosey’s. 

Miss Moosey was, in many respects, 
as different from Miss Tillup as one 
woman could be from another. While 
Miss Tillup was pale, as if her blood 
was mostly white corpuscles, Miss 
Moosey had very fair color for an un- 
married woman of her age, and her 
cheeks, particularly on cool days, were 
apt to show pleasing contrasts of red 
and white. She was inclined to 
plumpness and, some years earlier, be 
fore her aunt Moosey died and left her 
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Mr. Quaggs 


the little money, she had been a school- 
teacher, always, however, in the pri- 
mary grades. She was so bashful that 
even the small boys in the primary 
grade caused her uneasiness. 

As a young girl, and until she was 
perhaps eighteen, Miss Moosey had 
tried to mingle in such social affairs as 
the village afforded, but her bashfulness 
made her miserable. From what they 
tell me about Miss Moosey I think I 
have known a number of girls like Miss 
Moosey. In the midst of her bashful- 
ness she was subject to flashes of 
almost-brazen boldness. It is no doubt 
akin to the sudden bravery of a fright- 
ened kitten. Her bashfulness could 
stand just so much and then the bold- 
ness would flash up for a minute, fading 
away to leave her distressed and 
shocked by the behavior she had ex- 
hibited. Because of this, Miss Moosey 


stopped going to parties. She shut her- 
self up within herself. 

At thirty-five she was plump, rather 
pretty, and painfully bashful, and living 


alone in the house on our block. Her 
hair was dark and plentiful and she 
had the wide eyes of a startled deer. 
Even when talking with women her 
eyes would lower bashfully. 

On her thirty-fifth birthday Miss 
Moosey, getting up from her knees at 
her bedside early in the morning, had 
in her heart a determination. For four 
years she had lived alone in the little 
white house, and she was unutterably 
tired of it; tired of herself. She had 
had thirty-four years of herself and she 
had now decided that she did not inter- 
est herself, and she knew she was not 
interested in mere friends and acquaint- 
ances. Very calmly she had thought 
herself over and she decided that she 
was not the sort of woman to be happy 
alone. She was, she felt, the kind of 
woman to be happier with a husband 
than without one. She determined to 


have a husband before her thirty-sixth 
birthday. 


Up to this point Miss Moosey was 
not bold. She quivered inwardly with 
nervousness even while thinking of the 
matter. She would have gladly put 
aside the idea but it would not be put 
aside. It was a fact that in ten years 
she would be forty-five and in twenty 
years, fifty-five and in thirty years, 
sixty-five, and then she would be old 
and alone and unhappy, while if she 
married now before it was too late she 
would be happy all the rest of her life. 

She then considered how best to get 
a husband. Instantly her bashfulness 
swept over her like a flood. She simply 
could not throw open the door of her 
little house and invite unmarried men to 
tea, nor could she set forth into the vil- 
lage and, by gayer dress and.kittenish 
ways, advertise the fact that she wished 
a mate. The whole idea of showing 
her willingness to the people of our vil- 
lage, with whom she was so intimate, 
made her miserably unhappy. It could 
not be done! 

The first thought of many who are 
unhappy or dissatisfied is: “Oh! I wish 
I could go somewhere and start all over 
again!” and this was just how Miss 
Moosey felt and just what she thought, 
and as she considered the matter she 
saw there was no reason why she should 
not go somewhere and start all over 
again. Her only tie was the house and 
she could sell the house if she wished. 
She would sell the house and go to some 
village where she was not known as 
“the bashful Miss Moosey” and there 
she would throttle her bashfulness and 
take part in whatever social life there 
was and let the unmarried men see that 
she was material for a good, sensible, 
loving wife. She even chose the village. 
It was to be Greenbrook, in Connecti- 
cut. 

One of the greatest needs of our vil- 
lage is a live newspaper, for we have 
none at all. A bright, clean, lively news- 
paper. The Miss Tillups would adver- 
tise—and never pay their bills—and 
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once in a lifetime Miss Moosey would 
insert a modest card offering her house 
for sale. But we have no newspaper 
and therefore Miss Moosey journeyed 
to the city and placed a small adver- 
tisement in the biggest of the big daily 


papers, offering her house for sale and , 


giving her name and the location as 
well as a brief description and the price. 
When the young man behind the wicket 
asked her how long she wished the ad- 
vertisement to run, she told him she 
wished it to run until the house was 
sold. He said he would be glad to run 
it that long and Miss Moosey paid for 
a week in advance and subscribed for 
the paper for a month and came back 
to our village. She hoped the house 
would find a buyer inside a week but 
she was sure it would inside a month. 

When the mail carrier delivered the 
newspaper at her door the next morn- 
ing Miss Moosey turned to the adver- 
tising pages eagerly, for it was the first 
time she had appeared in print. Her 
little advertisement was there in black 
and white, and she approved of it. It 
was not too prominent, being near the 
middle of three columns of other “For 
Sale” advertisements, and it did not 
seem as bold and bare as Miss Moosey 
had feared it would. She was well sat- 
isfied and sighed with relief. Then she 
turned to the other pages of the news- 
paper. 

Almost instantly her eyes lighted on 
a column headed “Personals.” Miss 
Moosey let her eyes run down this 
column. Some of the small advertise- 
ments were evidently strictly personal 
and meant for one eye only, as: 

J. X. P.—Lobby at eight to-night, same 
hotel. Basy Love. 

And: 

Sgquim—Can’t make it. 
papers before he pays. 
dress. 

There were a number of these and 
Miss Moosey, after she had read one or 
two, skipped them as she would have 


He wants to see 
Write me same ad- 
SQuaM, 


avoided reading another’s private cop © 
respondence, but there were others that 
plainly were meant for the general eye 
of the public. They were of many 
wordings but in effect they were like 
these: 

A Younc Winow, possessing a small for. 
tune and abundant good looks, aged twenty. 
six, would like to meet sober, industrioys 
man. Object matrimony. Address—— 

Business MAN, owning a prosperous sta- 
tionery shop, bachelor, would like to meet ‘ 
comely youngish woman of twenty-five to 
thirty-five, with some money. Object matri- 
mony. Address 

Miss Moosey studied these carefully, 
As she read them she felt that this was 
a method of courtship created especially 
for her need. It was calm and cold- 
blooded and not at all the sort of thing 
she had dreaded all her life. She did 


not think for one moment of answering 
any she saw in the Personal Column, 
That would be most indelicate. She 
could not imagine herself writing to 
“Business man, forty,” and saying she 


wanted to marry him. On the other 
hand—— 

Miss Moosey uncorked her ink bottle 
and began drafting a “personal.” She 
made many attempts before she was 
satisfied. Composing a “personal” she 
found much more difficult than com- 
posing a real-estate advertisement. Her 
house was a good house and her lot was 
a good lot and she had had no hesitation 
in saying the best she could about them; 
but it was difficult to write a description 
of her own good qualities and feel that 
she was not overestimating herself. On 
the other hand, she had no wish to pay 
for a “personal” and so detract from 
her merits that no one would want her. 
Finally she secured a result that seemed 
as satisfactory as anything she would 
ever be able to formulate: 

Unmarriep Lapy, not a widow, thirty-five, 
owns her own home and five thousand dol- 
lars, desires a husband. Height five feet 
four inches; good health; weight one ht 
dred and sixty pounds avoirdupois. Gentle 
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Mr. Quaggs 


‘ man must be kind and sober, and not'a 
widower. Selina Moosey, Our Village, New 
York. 


When she had written this neatly she 
read it over and inserted “Object, matri- 
mony” before her name. Then she put 
on her bonnef and went to the city and 
handed the “personal” to the young 
man behind the wicket. She told him 
to run it in the newspaper about half- 
way down the “personal” column until 
—well, until she told him to stop it. 
Then she blushed and came back to our 
village. 

That was Thursday. It was Friday, 
about ten in the morning, that Mr. 
Quaggs came to our house inquiring for 
Miss Tillup and I sent him to Miss 
Moosey’s door. 

Miss Moosey had got out of bed un- 
usually early that morning and had put 
on her best print house dress and had 
done her hair the way she usually did 
it at one o’clock in the afternoon. She 
felt it might be well to be prepared for 
contingencies. When Mr. Quaggs rang 


her bell she was frightened but she was 
not surprised. She took a quick look at 
herself in the kitchen mirror, wiped her 


hands on the kitchen towel, turned 
down her sleeves, and went to the door. 
Mr. Quaggs was standing there, his cap 
on his head, his hands in his coat 
pockets, and a frown on his face. He 
was aman Miss Moosey had never seen 
before. She held the door wide. 

“Won’t you come in, please,” she 
said, in what Mr. Quaggs afterward 
told me was just about the nicest voices 
he had ever heard. I gather that he 
stammered something and jerked his 
cap from his head and turned as red 
as a beet. 

The truth about Mr. Quaggs is that 
he should never have taken the dunning 
job with the Conover Adjustment Com- 
pany. He was not a natural-born dun- 
ner. He has told me since that when- 
ever he took a statement and went forth 
to try to collect, he had to stand in front 
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of the debtor’s door and try to stir up 
his courage to the point where it would 
let him enter and assail the debtor. He 
said he usually tried to act nasty and 
then the debtor would become saucy or 
angry and then Mr. Quaggs would get 
angry and in that way he would bully- 
rag a little money from the debtor. He 
said it was worst of all when he had to 
tackle a woman, and the only way he 
could get through with it was to start 
in being rude and keep it up, or his 
heart would soften and he would go 
away without a cent. 

He intended being as rude as pos- 
sible to Miss Tillup, because any woman 
with a one-horse store that had been 
sold out by the marshal and who owed 
for a hundred gross of hideous post 
cards would have to be bluffed into pay- 
ing or she would not pay a cent. 

“When that door opened and I saw 
that pretty-looking lady standin’ there, 
blushin’ like a schoolgirl, and askin’ me 
to step inside, like I was a Santa Claus 
she had been lookin’ for, I felt like 
thirty cents!” he told me. “Just like 
thirty cents! All I could think of was 
‘Dang the Conover Adjustment Com- 
pany’ and how to get my cap off my 
head the quickest I could.” 

I take it from this Mr. Quaggs was 
what we who know more dictionary 
words call “abashed.” He mumbled 
something about his feet and that 
maybe they were sort of muddy. The 
Conover Adjustment Company had 
written Miss Tillup that they now held 
her account and that she had delayed 
payment in a most reprehensible and 
uncalled-for manner, and had said also 
that their Mr. Quaggs would call and 
that—in effect—if she did not make a 
prompt and satisfactory payment he 
would bite her head off. Of course, 
those were not the exact words: that 
was the effect the Conover Adjustment 
Company intended to convey. At the 
office of the company this was called 
“throwing a scare into ’em.” There- 
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fore, Mr. Quaggs expected to be met 
with tears or with anger. When he saw 
Miss Moosey he was abashed. He tells 
me he felt ashamed of his job. 

Miss Moosey, opening her door to 
find herself face to face with a real 
man, was also, for a moment, abashed. 
She was not sure, of course, whether 
the man had come to buy the house or 
with “object matrimony ;” but there was 
no doubt in her mind that he was there 
because she had advertised. She lis- 
tened to Mr. Quaggs’ mumblings about 
his muddy feet, screwed up her courage 
to the highest point, and said: 

“T guess floors were made for feet.” 

Mr. Quaggs, having scraped the bot- 
toms and the sides of his shoes on the 
edge of the steps, stamped both feet. 

“Well, I guess maybe they was,” he 
said and, as Miss Moosey still held the 
door open, he entered her house. He 
walked into the small room Miss Moo- 
sey called her parlor. 

“Let me take your cap and coat,” said 
Miss Moosey. “It’s cold out and hot- 
tish in here. If you leave them on you 
might catch cold when you go out.” 

“Tain't hardly worth while, ma’am,” 
Mr. Quaggs said. “I’m a busy man and 
we both know what I come for—well, 
maybe I might as well take this coat off. 
It ain’t a heavy-lookin’ coat but it’s a 
warm one. When work ain’t brisk with 
the Conover Adjustment Company I 
buy and sell some real estate on my 
own hook—houses like this one, for in- 
stance—and I need a warm coat to drive 
’round in.” 

“Oh!” thought Miss Moosey, “he has 
come to buy the house!” but she took 
his coat and hat and carried them to 
the hall and hung them on the rack. I 
understand from Mr. Quaggs that this 
made him feel uneasy; he foresaw that 
if the lady took his demands for prompt 
settlement in such a manner as to yield 
to tears, he would have trouble in work- 
ing his usual gruff, threatening “get- 
away.” 


He felt uncomfortable and the room 
was hot and while Miss Moosey was 
hanging up his cap and coat he pulled 
from his pocket the statement showing 
Miss Tillup’s indebtedness for one hun- 
dress gross of post cards at seventy 
cents per gross, total seventy dollars, 
and fanned himself with it. 

When Miss Moosey reéntered the 
parlor she said, “Dear me! I am afraid 
it is too hot in here!” and closed the 
damper of the little parlor stove. Then 
she took a palm-leaf fan from behind 
the crayon portrait of her father and 
gave the fan to Mr. Quaggs and drew 
out a chair for him. She then seated 
herself on the sofa opposite the chair 
she had provided. 

Mr. Quaggs says, “I didn’t want to 
set no more than nothin’, but she was 
settin’, and there was the chair she'd set 
for mé to set on, so there wasn’t noth- 
in’ to do but set. So I set.” I under- 
stand’ he also fanned himself vigor- 
ously and cleared his throat. 

“Well?” queried Miss Moosey. 

Mr. Quaggs tried to look stern. He 
cleared his throat again. 

“T guess you know what I come to see 
you about,” he said. 

Miss Moosey says that at that mo- 
ment she thought she did know what he 
had come for. She thought he had 
come to buy the house, and she felt a 
momentary regret that he had not come 
to marry her. _ From the first sight of 
him she had liked his.looks. His face, 
she tells my wife, struck her as being 
a kind face, and he looked like an hon- 
est, two-handed, upstanding man. 

“Yes, sir,” she said to Mr. Quaggs, “I 
know what you’re here for, and if you 
want the matter settled quick I’m sure 
nothing would suit me better. I own 
this house free and clear, and I’ve got 
nobody on earth to say what I shall or 
shall not do with it. It’s worth three 
thousand dollars of anybody’s money 
and 


“Yes, I guess it is,” said Mr. Quaggs, 
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looking about him. “I should say it 
was worth all of three thousand. How 
wide might the lot be?” ; 

“Forty feet,” said Miss Moosey. 

“Eyen at as low as twenty-five dol- 
lars a front foot,” figured Mr. Quaggs, 
“that would be a thousand dollars, and 
I'd call the house worth two thousand 
dollars easy. I'd call the place cheap 
enough at three thousand. I wouldn't 
mind buying it at that price myself, if 
you haven’t any other buyer in view. 
Not that I’d advise you to sell, just to 
raise a little money. If I owned this 
house and wanted to raise seventy or 
eighty or maybe a hundred dollars, I 
wouldn’t sell. I’d mortgage. That’s 
what I’d do if I wanted to raise a little 
money.” 

“I dare say,” said Miss Moosey. 
“But there isn’t much use mortgaging 
anything when I have five thousand 
dollars in the bank, is there?” 

Mr. Quaggs says this struck him “all 
of a heap,” as he might say. There 
he was sitting in that parlor, fanning 


himself with the lady’s own palm-leaf 
fan, and expecting to have to stiffen his 
backbone and drag seventy dollars out 
of the poor creature, a dollar each week 
or so, and the first thing she said was 
that she owned her house, free and 
clear, and that house worth three thou- 


sand dollars! And the second thing she 
said was that she had five thousand 
dollars in the bank! Well, women in 
business do funny things! He didn’t 
know what to say, he says. What he 
did say ‘was: 

“Uh—uh—yes! Five thousand—uh, 
yes! Reg’lar bank, or savings bank?” 

Miss Moosey says that the moment 
he asked that question she doubted he 
had come to buy the house. If he had 
come to buy the house he would not 
care whether her money was in the sav- 
ings bank or in the regular bank. She 
says she turned all of a tremble. 

“Savings bank,” she answered. “The 
Village Savings Bank.” 


“I guess you ain’t much pressed for 
money,” laughed Mr. Quaggs, as if it 
were a good joke. “I guess you ain’t as 
much pressed for it as I am. Dick- 
erin’ around in real estate I get all my 
money tied up sometimes. I’m that 
way now. Got a couple of houses I 
expect to sell about the first of January. 
If you don’t want to mortgage, and 
want to sell, and want three thousand 
dollars x 

“T wouldn’t take less,” said Miss 
Moosey, sure now that Mr. Quaggs had 
come in answer to her ‘“House-for- 
Sale” advertisement. 

“IT wouldn’t advise you to,” said Mr. 
Quaggs. 

He tells me he arose then. He says 
Miss Moosey arose, too, and stood fac- 
ing him. He says she seemed to be 
expecting something more. He says he 
decided that she was one of the sort 
of women that are nervous in the face 
of business affairs and that if she had 
had the money in the house she would 
have paid him the seventy dollars then 
and there, but that he decided she did 
not have it. He says he made up his 
mind that she was temporarily short of 
money and that she did not like to draw 
any from the savings bank until the first 
of January, because if she did she 
would lose the interest. He says he 
knew that if she owned the house and 
had five thousand dollars she was per- 
fectly good for seventy dollars and that 
there was no use worrying her about it 
until after the first of the year. So he 
said: 

“Well, ma’am, I must be getting 
along. I’ve got to say I’ve found 
everything more satisfactory than I 
thought I would, and I’m glad I have. 
You’re not at all the kind of woman I 
expected you’d be. So, if it suits you, 
we'll just wait till after New Years and 
then we'll go ahead and settle every- 
thing up neat and proper, and I guess 
we'll both feel satisfied and happy 
about it.” 
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Miss Moosey says that when he said 
that she was not sure whether he meant 
“House for Sale” or “Object matri- 
mony.” She says she felt that if he 
meant “Object matrimony” she really 
ought to know more about him, al- 
though from his looks and his manner 
she felt he would make as good a hus- 
band as any woman could want. He 
saw she hesitated. 

“That suits you, don’t it?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” Miss Moosey gasped. 
“Only—only I’d like to know your 
name and—and have some reference, 
maybe.” 

“Why, that’s all right, of course!” 
said Mr. Quaggs. “I’d ought to have 
handed you my card when I come in. 
My name is Quaggs—Emmanuel J. 
Quaggs. Sort of odd name until you 
get used to it, as I always say, but it’s 
an old name and a good one. It’s been 
a good name up in New Hampshire 
since before the Revolution. And I’ve 
been with the Conover Adjustment 
Company quite a long time and expect 
to be quite a while. You don’t need 
to have any fear about me at all. If 
you want to know for sure, you can 
telephone in to the Conover Adjustment 
Company and ask them.” 

Miss Moosey seemed to think this 
was satisfactory, and she looked at the 
card Mr. Quaggs gave her. She did not 
go for his cap and coat, however. 

“Some time early in January won’t 
be any too early for you, will it?” asked 
Mr. Quaggs. “My idea is that in a 
real-estate deal or anything else a per- 
son can’t get things settled too soon, 
after they’re good and ready. No mat- 
ter what I’m plannin’ to do I like to 
plan it for an early day and date. But 
if ” 

“I—I don’t think it will be too 
early,” stammered Miss Moosey. She 
tells my wife that she said that as a sort 
of compromise. If Mr. Quaggs meant 
to buy the house she saw no reason ex- 
cept his tied-up money for delaying that 


long, and if he meant marriage she saw , 


no reason for hastening quite so rap- 
idly, but, not being sure which he did 
mean, she compromised on his date, 
She was so excited she hardly knew 
what she was saying, and she went and 
got his cap and coat and gave them to 
him and he slid into the coat and walked 
to the door, holding his cap in his hand, 
She opened the door and Mr. Quaggs 
stepped outside. 

“Then it’s all fixed and we under- 
stand each other!” he said, and held out 
his hand. Miss Moosey says she did 
not give him her hand just then. Mr. 
Quaggs says she did and that he was 
shaking it when she turned white. Miss 
Moosey says she probably did turn 
white. She says she felt white. At 
any rate, they both agree that what she 
said was: 

“Mister—Mister Quaggs, please, 
which did you—did you come to buy 
my house or to marry me?” 

On what Mr. Quaggs said then they 
both agree, too. He said: 

“Well, bless my stars!” 

I am inclined to believe that Mr. 
Quaggs was shaking Miss Moosey’s 
hand at that moment, because he says 
his first impulse was to drop the hand 
like a hot potato, but that when he 
looked in Miss Moosey’s face and saw 
the pitiful look of shame there, as she 
realized she must have made some 
awful mistake, and felt the hand trem- 
ble, he grasped it tighter. Miss Moosey 
says that was when he took her hand 
for the first time. 

“Well, bless my stars, Miss Tillup!” 
he said. 

Miss Moosey drew a long, gasping 
breath. 

“I’m not Miss Tillup,” she managed 
to say; “I’m Miss Moosey!” 

Then, without the slightest warning, 
she bent out at the knees and in at the 
waist, and fainted. Mr. Quaggs only 
managed—because he was a few steps 
lower—to grasp her around the knees 
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so that her head banged back against the 
hall floor. It was one of the most un- 
graceful faints ever fainted. It left Mr. 
Quaggs with an armful of skirts and 
knees, with a pair of feet dangling down 
and the rest of Miss Moosey quite out 
of sight behind the knees. Mr. Quaggs 
did not know what to do, he says, but 
probably holding Miss Moosey’s knees 
in the air was the very best way to 
send the blood to her head, for in a mo- 
ment she raised her head so she could 
look over her knees, and said: 

“Please put down my knees.” 

So Mr. Quagg put them down. He 
werit up the steps and into the hall and 
tried to boost Miss Moosey from be- 
hind by grasping her under the arms, 
but that did not work, so, after breath- 
ing hard for a minute or so and then 
fixing her hair, Miss Moosey turned 
over on her hands and knees and gave 
Mr. Quaggs a hand and he helped her 
to her feet. 

Mr. Quaggs says she was still very 
unsteady on her pins, so he helped her 
into the parlor and to a seat on the 
couch. She looked very miserable, he 
says. 

“Now, ma’am,” he said, “I can plainly 
see I’ve put my foot in it in some awful 
way that I don’t know anything about, 
and all I can say is that I’m sorry and 
didn’t mean to. Did I understand that 
you thought I was some one coming to 
buy your house or to—to marry you?” 

“Oh!” moaned Miss Moosey. She 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Now please don’t!” said Mr. Quaggs 
kindly. “Little mistakes like this often 
happen. There’s no harm done at all. 
Somebody told me this was Miss Til- 
lup’s house, and I had a business trans- 
action to handle with her, but it may 
turn out I was lucky to come here by 
mistake.” 

“Oh!” gasped Miss Moosey. 

“If you—if you still feel like selling 
the house,” said Mr. Quaggs hastily, 
turning red. 


“Oh!” said Miss Moosey. 

There was a most uncomfortable 
silence. Suddenly Mr. Quaggs began 
laughing, and then Miss Moosey began 
to laugh, hysterically. They both 
laughed until Mr. Quaggs was bending 
down and grasping his knees and shak- 
ing so he almost shook his chair to 
pieces and Miss Moosey was wiping her 
eyes and saying, “Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
over and over between spells of laugh- 
ter, and then they looked at each other. 

“I can see there is some mighty good 
joke in this,® said Mr. Quaggs, when 
they were able to breathe normally, “but 
I don’t know what it is.” 

“Well, it is a joke,” said Miss 


Moosey, and just then the doorbell 


rang. “Goodness!” she _ exclaimed, 
“that’s some one coming to answer my 
advertisement !” 

“Well, tell him you’ve already sold 
the house,” said Mr. Quaggs promptly. 

“But—but perhaps he had come to 
answer the ot/ier advertisement!” cried 
Miss Moosey. “To answer the ‘Object 
matrimony’ one!” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Quaggs. He looked 
at Miss Moosey. “OmrT 

He looked so long Miss Moosey’s 
eyes fell and she blushed. He looked 
so long and seemed to look so deep 
that her heart stood still. He looked 
so long that the man at the door rang 
again. Then Mr. Quaggs arose and 
took off his long, light but warm great- 
coat and placed it on the back of his 
chair. He went to the door and opened 
it. 

“Nothing doing!” he said and 
slammed the door. Then he came back 
to the parlor, seated himself, and—- 
smiled ! 

So then Miss Moosey put her hands 
over her face and—wept. 

And now there is one thing certain. 
I'll never send any inquirer for Miss 
Tillup to Miss Moosey’s house again. 

Because there is no Miss Moosey’s 
house. There is a Mrs. Quaggs’ house. 





By Helen Duncan Queen 


Author of “Silver Apples of the Moon” 


HE left her son at the table, with 
the house boy to wait upon him, 
and went silently across the living 

room and through its sagging French 
window to the lanai. It wa$ quite dark 
there. The file of ironwoods that 
moaned about the house shut out from 
it the moon. She stumbled against 
chairs of light Canton cane and pushed 
them from her path. She felt her way 
across the ragged turf of the garden, 
across the slippery ironwood needles, 
through the barrier of massive trunks. 
Jeyond, the full flood of Hawaiian 
moonlight showered down upon her 
black head. She stopped and looked 
about vaguely. 

Before her, the land ran out a little 
way,’ then broke to fall a sheer fifteen 
hundred feet to the soughing sea. Be- 
hind, from the house to the crest of the 
long slope that made her horizon line, 
swept the unvaried cane fields. The 
edges of their leaves were silvery in 
the moonlight. 

The rays from her own lamps were 
hidden now by the black line of trees. 
There were no other dwellings visible. 
She might have stood alone upon her 
island. She had said, as long ago as 
when she had first come to Hawaii, 
that this was the loneliest spot upon the 
lonely Hamakua coast. Not a spark of 
houselight to be seen, except—— 
Against her will, she turned toward the 
faint yellow which marked the windows 
of Dougald Murray’s ranch house, miles 
away beyond Wailua gorge. 

“Wade must not know,” 
aloud, to the far, pale light. 
must not know, ever!” 


she said 
“Wade 


She turned her back upon the distant 
windows and ran along the bridle path 
toward the nearer, unseen houses of the 
laborers’ camp. She ran lightly. She 
was a tall, slender woman. But her 


tricky heart beat until she was sick with 
suffocation. She would not slacken 
She must get Yung Lim 


speed for it. 
started. 

But at the point where the pali broke 
to slope down sharply to another level, 
a hundred feet below, she was obliged 
to pause. The trail was in such heavy 
shadow that she had almost to feel for 
it. Below her, on the flat, she could see 
the camp, its ramshackle houses bound- 
ing the two sides of a rambling street. 

It seemed to her an eternity before 
she was pounding on the doorpost of 
one of them. The old Chinese woman 
who finally shuffled into the open door- 
way, made her understand, chiefly by 
signs, that Yung Lim was not there. 

“Sat Chong’s, may-be,” she sing- 
songed, and gestured with thin fingers 
down the street. 

In the shops, lights shone upon ki- 
mono cloth, dried fish, sandals, tubs of 
soya. They showed enough of the un- 
even walk, piecemealed of plank and 
blocks of lava rock, to keep her from 
falling. 

In the obscurity of Sat Chong’s door- 
way she paused. Smoky kerosene 
lamps burned dimly in the arches of a 
brown lattice, revealing three men 
perched on black, teak stools. Behind 
them, in jars and parcels, ranged the 
herbs and strangenesses of Chinese 
medicine. From the shelf of a carved 
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Laura MacNeil’s Son 


cabinet a yellow cat jumped down to 
rub himself against her skirts, 

“Yung Lim!” she called. “Is Yung 
Lim here ?” 

There was a murmur, and then a 
gray-haired Chinaman went through 
the center archway to the shadow- 
shrouded room beyond. MHer heart 
failed her. If they had already got the 
pipes to going But Yung Lim was 
coming toward her. The overalls and 
boots in which he weeded her garden 
and ran her errands were shed for a 
blue blouse and thick-soled Chinese 
slippers. 

“Lim!” she exclaimed in relief, beck- 
oning him out into the street. “To- 
morrow morning, very early, you take 
sampan, hapai letter to Mr. Murray. 
You savvy?” 

The Chinaman looked back at her un- 
blinkingly. She thought she caught the 
least flicker of a grin before he answered 
stolidly. 

“Sampan broke. No can go.” 

“But to-night, now, you fix, Lim,” 
she encouraged him. ‘You fix to-night, 
take letter in morning, and I give you 
two dolla.” 

“Sampan broke,” repeated Lim, im- 
perturbably, “no can fix, no can go.” 

She turned from him. She did not 
believe the sampan was broken. Lim 
was acting under orders. Had her hus- 
band roused himself from the inertia 
that baffled her, that never let her guess 
what his suspicions might be, sufficiently 
toissue them? Lim reéntered the brown 
archway. She was left standing in the 
street. 

She must send some one! If not by 
sea, then on horseback over the bridle 
path which took hours more time, and 
which was infinitely more dangerous. 
Yes, she must send some one, but who 
was there? 


There was Kehala, the Hawaiian boy. 
He was Wade’s age. As little children 


they had played together. The house 
of his father, the camp policeman, lay 
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farther down the street. She walked 
toward it. From some distance she saw 
it filled with lamps. Before she reached 
the loose palings of its fence, she made 
out Kehala and his father laying smooth 
the ti-leaf wrappings for the pig. Be- 
hind them, on the lanai, were ranged 
piles of bananas and coconuts, cala- 
bashes of poi. 

Obviously, they were preparing for 
a luau. To-morrow, every native in a 
radius of twenty miles would be here, 
eating his fill of lau-lau, dipping three 
fingers in the poi bowls. It would bea 
waste of words to ask Kehala to ride to 
Dougald’s in the morning. 

She took her discouraged way back 
along the street. Against the edge of a 
stall on which were mounded alligator 
pears and cooking bananas she leaned 
for support. She would buy some of 
the fruit. She would take it to Wade 
for an excuse, for a reason for having 
left him. She picked over the pears, 
suddenly fastidious for her son’s sake. 

“Mrs. MacNeil!” 

She wheeled at the sound of his ex- 
clamation to face Humphreys, his phy- 
sician’s bag in his hand. 

“I’m marketing late, doctor. But you 
ste Wade’s home. He came dropping 
in off the Mikchala this evening, quite 
unexpectedly. And you know how he 
loves pears.” 

“So you had to come yourself to get 
them for him, did you? Won't you be= 
lieve what I tell you about your heart? 
Where’s your horse?” 

“I—I haven’t one.” She rolled the 
fruit through her hands as if she had 
been a small child caught in crime. “I 
just ran down the trail.” 

He shifted his bag, took a firm hold 
on her arm, and led her out to his car. 
Until she was seated in it she had not 
known she was so fagged. Perhaps he 
would not notice it, with the noise of 
the engine barking up the grade. 

3ut he leaned over to her. “Seriously, 
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Mrs. MacNeil, do you want to kill your- 
self?” 

She turned toward him. The little 
hooded light on the instrument board 
revealed her face, restored to her beauty 
an illusion of youth without depriving 
it of character. Unexpectedly, she an- 
swered him with the truth. 

“Doctor Humphreys, I do. But Iam 
always indolent, and a coward.” 

Having spoken so much truth, she 
had the impulse to say more. Hum- 
phreys was to be trusted. He had an 
affection for Wade. For the boy’s sake 
he would help her to get word to 
Dougald. 

But she had been Laura Manistee, 
and proud. And enough pride remained, 
even after twenty years of being Laura 
MacNeil, to make her falter at asking 
favors, So, up the hill and across the 


pali she spoke of Wade, of his height, 
of the record in studies and games he 
had made at Punahou, of what she was 
hoping for him, expecting of him in the 


coming fall, when he was to enter a 
mainland college. 

At the doorway of her unhappy house, 
Humphreys did not leave her; but fol- 
lowed her into the living room, where 
Wade paced up and down, with his 
father, silent, across the lamp from him. 

“Mother !” the boy sprang toward her. 
“Why did you slip away like that? I’ve 
been looking everywhere for you.” 

His beauty, his head, flung out against 
the dull boarding of the wall, was as 
clean-drawn and perfect as the cameo 
cut in the black stone of the ring which 
Humphreys wore, and his anxiety for 
her lulled her desperation. 

“T’ve been into the camp,” said she, 
“to get fruit for you. Doctor Hum- 
phreys found me there, and lectured me 
and browght me home. He said I 
couldn’t make the hill, Wade, but 
really,” she laughed deliciously and low- 
ered her throaty voice, “really, he 
couldn’t wait until to-morrow to see you 
for himself.” 


She sank into a ragged steamer chair 


and motioned Humphreys to another, 
“Don’t go, doctor. We are going to sit 
up disgracefully late every one of the 
nights that Wade is here. He has been 
away so much, eight years at school in 
Honolulu, and now he will be away 
four more on the coast. I feel that to 
sleep is to waste time.” 

“Wade,” her dark eyes softened as 
she turned to her son, “tell the doctor 
about your baseball series. I have 
been trying to, but I miscall the terms, 
Your father, too,” she courteously in- 
cluded dour, unkempt MacNeil, “will he 
interested. When I first knew him he 
was notable in all athletic games.” 

There was a glamour about her. Re- 
signing himself to it, the doctor relaxed 
into his chair. MacNeil even drew into 
the circle. The bare walls, the torn 
native mats upon the floor, the boarding 
that was breaking into holes under the 
unchecked onslaught of the borers, with- 
drew themselves, as if were, from notice, 

There was a glamour, too, about the 
boy. He was a chiseled likeness of his 
mother, but in paler marble. The color 
of his hair, his eyes, his skin, he had 
from blond MacNeil. Now, one hand 
playing with Laura’s sleeve, he told what 
were patently to him Homeric tales of 
two batters down and the bases full. 

Humphreys eyes went from one to 
the other of them, and rested on Laura. 

“Wade, get me a glass of water, will 
you?” he spoke abruptly. “You've 
overtaxed your heart,” he went on to 
Laura. “You must have a couple of 
strychnine tablets.” 

MacNeil lurched to his feet. “Mighty 
tricky heart you’ve got, Laura.” He 
sp@ke in the voice that he might have 
used to one of his cane crews. “You 
want to look out for it. I’m leaving 
early in the morning, going to Waimea 
for cattle. I won’t be home till the next 
evening. You want to look out for your 
heart,” he smiled significantly, “you 
want to look out for it while I’m away.” 
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| The door was closing on him when 
Wade reentered the room. ~ Laura 
stood up, quiet, unshaken, took the glass 
from him, the medicine from Hum- 
phreys. : a en 

“You must go straight to bed,” said 
the doctor authoritatively. “You're 
far too reckless a person, Mrs. MacNeil, 
but you have a marvelous power of re- 
covery, and of control.” 

When he had gone she still stood 
there, tall beside her tall son. She drew 
his head down. “How smooth your 
hair is, Wade. Like silk. Almost as 
smooth as when you were a baby. I 
must say good night? My precious, I 
don’t want to say good night. There 
are only twenty-two nights more. I 
have them counted. Well, well, good 
night, then, if you must dictate to your 
mother, Yes, I shall sleep, shall rest.” 

But in her room, with the mosquito 
net falling in ghostly folds about her 
great four-poster bed of koa wood, she 
neither slept nor rested. To-night, 
Charlie had been intentionally insult- 
ing, with the doctor by and Wade al- 
most within earshot. Charlie knew, 
then. That mystery was solved. It 
had troubled her only because it was a 
mystery, not because it concerned Char- 
li. But Wade! Wade must never 
know. It was about that she thought 
and planned and wept and wrung her 
hands together. 

By and by her heart began to beat 
fast and faster, till she gasped, choking. 

“I will lie still,” she thought, “I will 
le still. This will solve everything, 
everything.” And then: “But more 
than twenty nights, more than twenty 
nights to miss, and Dougald 

With infinite difficulty she groped for 
the night light and the pellets beside it, 
took a doubled dose of them, and felt 
her heart recede by almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, from her throat to her 
breast. 

The moonlight moved across her 
floor. Presently the clock struck four. 


Her husband’s alarm sounded. She 
heard the water beat against the tin 
sides of his shower bath. It stopped. 
Her door opened quietly, and MacNeil 
stood looking in at her. It had become 
habitual with him to do this. He opened 
her door at all hours of the night, 
opened it when he was drunk, opened 
it when he was sober. 

She never spoke to him. She always 
appeared to be sleeping. Through her 
lashes she saw him now, a huge, heavy 
man, the upper half of his body bare, 
the lower clad in trousers from which 
the suspenders trailed. She. shook in 
her bed; moved, as she had always 
been, by the virility of his body, moved 
now, despite her anger, by a sort of 
pity for him. 

The door closed. 

“Oh, life,” whispered Laura Mac- 
Neil, “life Two tears ran slowly 
out from under her lashes and down her 
cheeks. 

She heard the Filipino stableboy 
lead her husband’s horse around to the 
lanai, heard him mount and ride away. 
Then she herself arose and carried the 
night lamp to her desk. 

It opened with a creak, and a shower 
of fine particles rained down upon the 
blotter. Like everything else in the 
house, the house in which the dwellers 
cared neither for their belongings nor 
for each other, it was doomed. She 
really should not have let Wade come 
back to such a place. She must see to 
it that he spent his college summers on 
the mainland, at Lake Tahoe, perhaps. 
It would be wholesome there. 

She pulled out a sheet of paper and 
held her pen suspended over it. Once 
she lowered it, once she began to write, 
she would have committed herself to 
the plan she had debated in the nicht. 
It was a simple plan, and an effective 
Her mind told her that. Perhaps 
it was her heart that kept pushing it 
from her, as something not to be done. 


one, 
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But something must be done, and what 
else was there? 

She drew her paper closer and wrote, 
feeling for her words: 


Dovcatp: I have written to you seldom, 
and never in such difficulty as this, and I 
find I do not know how to begin. But I 
must tell you that yesterday afternoon Wade 
came, came on the Mikehala unexpectedly. 
I have tried to send Yung Lim to you, with 
word that you must not come to-night, but 
he would not go. He told me the sampan 
was broken. I think he lied, Dougald. I 
feel sure it was Charlie. He spoke to me 
last night as he never has, hardly troubling 
to veil his meaning. 

I have no ather messenger than Lim whom 
I can at all trust, and it would be calamity 
if you should come. So I shall send you 
this word by the one way that is left to me, 
by Wade himself, using for an excuse the 
books which should be returned to you. 

Dougald, I want you to charm the boy, as 
you have charmed his mother. I want you to 
show him the house you have described to 
me so often that I can see it at will, the 
furniture and books and prints that were 
your grandfather's in Scotland, the paintings 
that you made in Paris in your youth. It 
will be his reward for the hard ride I am 
imposing on him. And if he should come to 
know what things are between us, Dougald, I 
should wish him to have this foreknowledge 
of the man you are. He knows his father. 
I can see that his presence is to him like a 

ow. 

I think we are all three the most pitiful 
of creatures. Perhaps that is why each one 
of us submits to things as they are. Wade 
is not pitiful. He is beautiful and unscathed. 
Be very tender, Dougald, and charm him, as 
I said. 


She folded the sheet into its envelope 
and went about gathering from secret 
places this book and that, with Dougald 
Murray’s arms engraved and glued 


within their covers. She made a pack- 
age of them and wrapped and tied it 
firmly. If they should shake loose and 
slip from their place behind the saddle 
they would drop a thousand feet. 

To breakfast Wade came beaming. 

“Kehala has been up from the camp 
already,” he told her, “to ask me to the 
luau. His father’s sister, as soon as she 
heard I was here, began making the 


coconut pudding that I like. It ig@ 
begin at two, but I am to go down this 
morning and watch them.” 

She felt smitten. Was even her lag 
plan to fail her? 

“There was something I was going 
to ask you to do for me this morning,” 
said she slowly, “to carry this pareg 
of books back to Mr. Murray, the othe 
side of Waialua Gorge. They should 
have gone to him before. It would give 
you a long ride, but you could be back 
for the real luau this afternoon.” 

“Surely I will take them back for 
you.” His hand was on her shoulder, 
‘But won’t to-morrow do as well? Of 
the next day even? Father would be 
back by then, and I could have his Star 
to ride. She is the best of the horses for 
steep trails.” 

It was like Wade. From his smallest 
infancy he had been an utterly reason 
able person in everything but his u- 
reasoning affection for her. How could 
she answer these sensible questions? 
There were no. answers to them. She 
thought with something like anger that 
Wade could be as clear and right as this 
because he had nothing to conceal. 

To her amazement she began to sob. 

“Mother!” the boy cried, falling to 
his knees beside her. “Of course I will 
go! I will go at once. What do I care 
for a luau? I have seen them open an 
emu hundreds of times. And to refuse 
the first thing you had asked of me 
since I came home. Mother, it was 
hateful of me!” 

She lay passive in his arms while his 
clear young voice ran on, wooing her, 
cajoling her back to calmness. 

“Don’t cry so, lovely mother. I know 


how lonely this place is for you. When ‘ 


I’m in college won’t you come and 
spend a year with me, as I wanted you 
to do in Honolulu? We could go to the 
theaters you used to tell me about, and 
to dinner 

She straightened herself and pushed 
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up with both hands against her heavy 
hair. ; 

“Wade, this errand on which I am 
sending you is a necessary one. It is 
not a caprice. My thought is for you, 
Vade. You She came to a 
breathless pause. 
these things ! 

“Now we will both eat breakfast.” 
She forced her voice to a practical 
tone. “It is ten miles by the trail to 
Dougald Murray’s. You should be back 
by two, or a very little later. Quite in 
time for the luau. I will see that Mat- 
suda has your bath hot and your clothes 
ready.” 

Half an hour later she watched him 
cross the pali. Behind him the package 
of books bump-bumped the round quar- 
ters of his clever-footed riding mule. 
Her letter to Dougald was in his pocket. 
He rose in his stirrups and waved to 
her before he disappeared down the 
trail that tipped perilously to the gorge. 

She pulled her chair to the corner of 
the lanai that was raked by the north- 
east trades and drowsed the morning 
through. She was tired. Her excur- 
sion of the evening before and her 
sleepless night had done her in. Her 
mind did not share the relaxation of her 
body. It was spasmodically active. She 
remembered snatches of Wade’s baby 
sentences which she had not recalled 
for years. She relived her first meet- 
ing with Charlie, in San Francisco, at 
one of the Greenway balls. Ed Green- 
way himself, the old beau, had brought 
the young islander across to where she 
stood with the black ccats clustering 
about her scarlet dress. - She had 
thought, when he had swung her out 
upon the floor, that she had never be- 
fore known what dancing was. 

She tried to focus her attention on 
his daring courtship, their gay mar- 
riage, the successive steps of indiffer- 
ence and disillusionment that had made 
up the twenty years following. But her 
mind glanced to Dougald, dark, re- 


She was mad to say 


served; to his learning, that he wore 
lightly; to his scornful face, and his 
bristling black hair. 

She did not respond to the house 
boy’s careless call to luncheon. She 
had no desire for food. But she roused 
herself to direct him to have everything 
in readiness for Wade. 

Wade would be on his homeward 
way by now. He and Dougald had met. 
What had they thought of each other? 
Dougald’s opinion of the boy she could 
ask for directly, but Wade’s of him—— 

She moved her chair so that it com- 
manded the path, its red dirt pale and 
shimmering under the straight sun. The 
strong light beat her eyelids down. The 
breeze died. The heat crept in under 
the high roof. She slept. 

She opened her eyes to find the light 
grown softer, the warmth less. The 
clock struck four. She got to her feet. 
She had been asleep over two hours. 
Wade must have come and gone with- 
out wakening her. She went to his 
room. His freshly laundered pongee 
trousers lay upon the bed. She hurried 
across the stretch of grass that separated 
the house from the servants’ quarters. 

“Matsuda,” she called, “Mr. Wade 
come home ?” 

The Japanese appeared in the door- 
way, shaking his head. 

“He no come,” said he. “Long time, 
I keep water hot. Stableboy, he say 
maybe he no stop, maybe he go on to 
luau.” 

Laura MacNeil nodded. “I think 
stableboy right. Have dinner late, half 
past seven, Matsuda.” 

That was it, of course. Wade had 
been later than they had expected, and 
had ridden straight by to the camp, or 
else Dougald had charmed him. 

She set leisurely about bathing and 
dressing, changing from her white cot- 
ton morning gown to a gown of black 
satin. In the lamplight it would not 
look its age. It was cut to a deep 
square at the neck. Its sleeves barely 
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capped her slender arms. She searched 
among the jumble of her dresser, 
musty with the damp of the fopics, 
for powder that should conceal the deep 
mauve curves beneath her eyes, for 
rouge that should relieve her pallor. 

She went herself into Wade’s room, 
set wide the shutters, replaced the 
clothes Matsuda had laid out upon their 
hangers, turned back the sheet, draped 
the mosquito net over the bed. She 
paused over the books he had piled on 
the table, the pictures ranged on the 
dresser top. 

When she came again into the living 
room it was after seven. The night of 
those latitudes had fallen. Matsuda had 
the lamp going. Its rays favored her. 
She looked, in the mirror in which she 
surveyed herself, still a beautiful 


woman. She thought of the words in 
which Dougald would have assured her 
of it, if she had not checked his coming, 
words that would have seemed wrung 
from his proud, unwilling mouth. 
When dinner was ready she sat down 


to it alone. Wade might easily stay on 
an hour or two yet at the luau. She 
picked her way negligently through the 
carélessly served meal. 

“What is that, Matsuda?” She 
turned from her dessert to motion to- 
ward the covered dish he had just set 
upon the sideboard. 

“Kehala’s aunt, she bring up pudding 
for Mr. Wade. She say she make for 
him Matsuda stopped, for he was 
talking to an empty room. 

Laura rushed across the back lanai. 

“Wade, he hasn’t been with you? He 
hasn’t been at the luau?” 

The smooth, round Hawaiian woman 
shook her head. They were sorry he 
had not come, they had waited for him. 
Kehala She stopped. Her auditor, 
too, had vanished. 

Back within the house Laura Mac- 
Neil was compelling her shaking fingers 
to unhook the telephone receiver, to 
ring its bell. 


“Is this Doctor Humphreys? 
is Laura MacNeil. Will you come a 
once, doctor—at once? Wade is lost of 
hurt. I sent him this morning with q 
message to Dougald Murray——” 

“To Dougald?” The doctor’s Voice 
was incredulous. “My good God! 
Then: “I’ll come on the instant, and get 
some men in the camp. Tell your stable. 
man to have horses for us in half an 
hour.” 

She flung the receiver up on its hook. 
There had been a pair of binoculars 
that Charlie had kept hanging in the 
hall. They were not there now, Ip 
his room, perhaps. She ran into it, 
though # was months since she had go 
much as looked through its door, The 
glass and bottle of square-faced gin on 
the rickety table at the bed’s head were 
familiar enough. 

Behind the door she found the glasses, 
With them in her hand she hurried out 
past the.stables, where her sharp order 
set the stable luna and his boys to strain 
ing at the cinches, out over the trail 
that Wade should have come six hours 
ago, to the lip of the gorge. 

The full, yellow moon was sailing up 
the sky. Under its light there lay re 
vealed the awful drop of the chasm, 
After twenty years she was never able 
to face it without a gasp. With the 
binoculars she could make out the trail 
that zig-zagged down its flank, like a 
conventionalized symbol of lightning. 
Her scrutiny could make out no rider 
on it. From the spot she stood to where 
it hid itself under the mangoes and co- 
conut palms of ‘the Hawaiian hamlet 
fifteen hundred feet below on the 
cafion floor, its grades and angles were 
empty. 

The glasses dropped from her hand, 
bounded from the rock over the verge, 
were gone with no returning sound of 
final impact. 

She fled back to her empty housé, 
snatched a cloak out of her wardrobe, 
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emptied half the tablets on her table 
into her mouth. 

When Humphreys came, hurried and 
purposeful, the horses stamped beside 
the lanai, lanterns and slickers lashed 
behind their saddles, and she was astride 
the stable luna’s easy-gaited mare. 

“I refuse to let you go,” he cried out 
sharply. “It’s madness 

“Do you think you could stop me?” 
Her voice was almost amused. 

He dropped the hand with which he 
had caught her bridle, vaulted to the 
back of his buckskin, and reined up be- 
side her. The rest fell in behind. 

From back Waimea way, the rapid 
tropic clouds swept down upon them, 
putting out the moon, trailing rain. Be- 
fore they came to the edge of the gorge, 
all the lanterns were a-swing. They 
sorted themselves to single file for the 
descent. Laura MacNeil rode before 
them. The lantern she carried she held 
high. In its light, under the drumming 
rain, her black hair shone sleek as the 
satin of her dress. She put her mare 


down the slippery trail so recklessly 
that the clever beast bunched her four 
feet together and swung her body 
sharply to make the turns. 


The dogs, doubling between the 
horses, passed her and ran ahead. 
Humphreys came close behind her. Be- 
hind them trailed out the more cautious 
riders. 

In this order they descended to the 
flat, V-shaped bottom of the cafion. 
An old Hawaiian, his white hair bush- 
ing about his head, hobbled out to the 
voices and the lanterns. No, no one had 
passed toward the plantation that after- 
noon. That morning, quite early, when 
he was sitting with his,old woman, his 
wahine, on the lanai, Charlie MacNeil’s 
boy had ridden past, going toward Mur- 
tay’s. He had stopped and told his 
wahine how fine was the lauhala mat 
which she was weaving, that none of 
the young women could do weaving like 
that. The old woman had been pleased, 


she had begged him to wait until she 
should twine sprays of the fragrant 
maile into a lei to hang about his neck: 

“Come!” said Laura, plucking at 
Humphreys’ sleeve. She spurred her 
mare to a gallop on the level sand un- 
der the palms. The old Hawaiian was 
left rolling out his vowels to the sound 
of rain on broad banana leaves, and 
surf on sand, 

The sharp ascent of the further cliff 
pulled the horses down to a walk. The 
rain stopped, leaving the night silent 
except for the scrambling hoofs of the 
horses, and, ahead of them, the sharp 
rattle of the stones the dogs dislodged. 

Laura swayed in her saddle, caught 
at her pommel for support. She could 
not trust herself to look to the bottom 
of the gorge, from which they steadily 
ascended. Already it was so dizzily 
below them, and yet the top was so far 
above. Oh, a cruel country! Wade, 
Wade, Wade! She said his name over 
in time to the hoofbeats. To the tune 
of it, they at last breasted the cliff, 
emerged upon the other pali. Rough 
country here, but one could hurry, one 
could canter! 

How many miles was it across, with 
the track steadily bearing toward the 
sea, and with the windows of Dougald’s 
house, beyond the second cafion, grow- 
ing constantly brighter? How many 
miles—how long—how far? 

Ah, they dipped now to the descent! 
The dogs, ahead, there, how they were 
howling! At a widening in the trail, 
Humphreys crowded his horse past her, 
rode rapidly down the slope of trail 
that seemed to lead straight out over 
the ocean, and came to a sharp stop. 
How loud the surf sounded! 


Humphreys had turned, was riding 
back, white-faced in the light of her 
lantern, to check her descent with a 
hand upon her bridfe. 

“The trail, out there at that turn over 
the ocean, is gone.” 
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She spoke quietly. “And is Wade— 
gone with it?” 

“Some one”—his voice was unsteady 
—“‘some horse——” He lifted his 
lantern. Under its light she saw the 
trail run out to a clean edge of rock. 
Below them, not so many feet, it went 
on again. On the upper side were the 
scored tracks of desperate front hoofs, 
that would have clung, but had slipped 
irretrievably to the break. 

“Stand here!” commanded the doc- 
tor. “We must find some way to get 
to the lower trail, to get down to the 
beach. Kehala!” 

The Hawaiian boy had dismounted 
and came down to him. They walked 
back and forth, turning their lanterns 
on the unpromising drop of rock be- 
tween the disjoined portions of the trail. 
Kehala unlaced his shoes, swung him- 
self over the edge, felt for a fissure with 
his toes, stood steady. With his hands 
he pried out a rock here and there, for 
widely spaced footholds. 

Then she was sliding down from her 
mare into Humphreys’ arms, he was 
lowering her down the ladder of rock 
Kehala had made, with careful words 
as to the placing of her feet, Kehala 
was gripping her firmly, was setting 
her upon the comparative smoothness 
of the lower portion vf the bridle path. 

Humphreys let himself down, the 
other men followed. The stable luna 
stayed above with the restless horses. 

Setting her slippered feet like an 
automaton, she swayed down the 
descent between the doctor and the 
Hawaiian boy. Somewhere the dogs 
were barking sharp and high. 

When they reached the pounded sur- 
face of the beach, Dougald was beside 
them. She saw amazement flare in his 
eyes at sight of her, but his words were 
quiet. 

“T saw your lanternwclustered on the 
trail”—it was to Humphreys that he 


seemed to speak—‘“and came down the” 


other side. An accident ?” 

Under the returning moonlight she 
stretched out her bare arms in a gesture 
that might have been an answer to him. 

She heard the sharp intake of his 
breath when he saw that Wade lay be- 
fore him. 

The lights shone on the boy. He had 
been flung free of his mule. There was 
a great rent in his shirt from the fall, 
and his legs were doubled under him, 
but his head rested there on the sand, 
that was smooth and dry after the ebb, 
as it might have lain upon his pillow, 
The books, broken from their parcel, 
lay scattered beside him. 

His mother stood and looked down 
upon him, and made no more sound than 
did the men who ringed him round and 
tried to still their breathing. At last 
she raised her eyes to sweep the Circle, 
When they fell on Humphreys he shiy- 
ered as if the tropic night had sud- 
denly grown cold. Her gaze stopped on 
Dougald. 

“T sent the boy to you, to stop your 
coming,” said she, reckless of who 
heard. ‘“He never reached you?” 

Dougald shook his head. 

“But you did not come?’ 

“T rode up to where the trail was 
broken,” said he shortly, “and turned 
back.” 

“So! 
coming !” 


After all, he stopped your 
Her eyes were like dark 
jewels as she looked him up and down. 


“He would, of course. 
never fail me.” 

Upon the booming of the sea there 
grew another boding sound. It was her 
laughter. 

“We are too tawdry, you and I”—her 
laughter filled up Yhe spaces between 
her words—“to be saved at such a 
price!” 

She was still laughing when, as if the 
pale sand had been cut from under her 
feet, she fell down across her son. 
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p In Five Parts 


By Ferdinand Reyher 


Author of “The Man, the Tiger, and the 


“The Shadow on the Sea,” etc. 


HE lives and stories of most peo- 
ple are interwoven, indivisible 
conglomerations ; of a few they 

are easily divisible, sectional affairs 
neatly partitioned. But rarely have 
lives and stories fallen into such clean 
lines of cleavage as in the instance of 
Amold Stayne and Margaret Dana. 
No fictional elaboration necessary here 
or plot grubbing. Here are the parts, 
fve of them, as barrenly given as they 
came, raw and crucial, in fact. Inter- 
mediate trimmings are spared you, 


Part ONE. 

The primary characteristic of old 
Nathaniel Stayne, it always seemed to 
those who knew him well, was not the 
uncanny money-acquiring abilities of 
his early and middle years, but the word 
“Rot!” It was the bludgeon with 
which he had beaten down more hope 
and joy and simple human endeavor 
than the wealth of the world could re- 
store. It had been a sentence when he 
first began to use it; it was an inevita- 
bility—a dictum of destiny upon his lips 
—before he was forty. It had changed 
in twenty years from “You're talking 
rot!” to the famous, terse “Rot!” 


which fell from his thin, bitter lips, not 
sharply, not insinuatingly, nor even 
ironically, but with all the smashing, 
vindictive weight of a short, vicious 


hammer blow. Rot! 
down his wife’s spirit. 


It had beaten 
Rot! It had 
beaten her down as it had beaten down 
business opposition. Rot! It had 
smashed against and through the inter- 
twining growth of the customary senti- 


Snake,” 


ments and softnesses of a man’s life; 
it had only partly spared bruises to even 
the one thing he loved—his son. 

The play of that word, which was 
not really a word, but a lightning bolt, 
had created in Arnold Stayne, his son, 
a sense of unreality in the world. It 
seemed to come between him and every- 
thing real, as it guided him by blasting 
out valleys in his path when he would 
have been content to squeeze through 
a doorway. Nathaniel Stayne nurtured 
himself on decisions. He thrived on 
commanding. It was his life, and the 
meat, drink, and breath thereof. He 
had never allowed his wife, while she 
lived, or his son to make a decision. 
Oh, there had been countless minor mat- 
ters in which they had seemed to be 
free, but in the end, when one exam- 
ined them closely, it was discovered 
that some comprehensive blanket com- 
mand of the old man had governed 
their freedom all along. “Rot!” 

The first real thing the boy ever en- 
countered was Margaret Dana. He met 
her at White Sulphur Springs, where 
he had come with his father, who was 
set upon allying him to the dark, sar- 
castic offspring of Alan Frazee, of Fra- 
zee, Howels & Murdie, bankers. 

She was wonderfully beautiful: dark 
of eyes, a kind of glowing burnt-sienna 
color; her face oval; her lips perfect 
and firmly resting on each other; her 
hair gold; her brow smooth, white, 
broad. There was something more 
than beauty in her face, a kind of in- 
telligence of beauty. Something of her 
spirit was resident there, seeming to 
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make it a beauty which she had created 
for herself and which had not just been 
conferred on her by accident. 

Margaret left the Springs a week 
after the Staynes, father and son, ar- 
rived there. He was with her only a 
few times; a casual afternoon stroll, an 
hour in a chair beside her on the hotel 
veranda, a morning ride on horseback— 
but he was never to forget her or the 
week, [t seemed that she had been 
called back suddenly to her home in 
Richmond by bad news. She never 
wrote but once, in answer to a letter of 
sympathy he wrote when he learned 
that her mother had died. Her father 
died a month later. He found out that 
she was left with little in the world ex- 
cept an ancestral estate overrun with 
mortgages. Then he went to Europe 
and lost track of her. It was three 
years later that he rushed East from 
California on news that his father was 
critically ill, and found that the trained 
nurse in attendance on him was the girl 
he had never forgot. And he soon 
learned that she had not forgotten him. 

If there was one thing which could 
have revived the old and dying finan- 
cier, it was his son’s announcement, five 
weeks after his return, that he intended 
to marry Miss Dana. He had him 
called in. He twisted himself about on 
the bed so that he could glare at him 
with the most direct effect possible. 
.And he uttered his single, devastating 
decision: 

“Rot!” 

“But, sir’—the boy made a rare at- 
tempt to argue with his father after 
the pronouncement of the word which 
disposed of all argument—“but, sir, her 
family is as good—better than ours, 
really—if it comes to that, even if she 
is your trained nurse now. She had 
the courage to do what mighty few 
with a family like hers would try to 
do, make her own living and not hang 
on to a name and let society support 
her because her people used to be some- 


bodies. I want to marry her, sir.” 


“F will 


paused. Then he said it: 
marry her, sir!” 

“Rot!” The old man twisted and 
turned his back on the boy. Suddenly 
and. for the first time in his life Arnold 
understood what that word had meant 
in his life and his mother’s. 

“Rot—hell!” said the boy. 
see!” 

The blasphemy of that sardonic repe- 
tition of his own word brought the old 
man again face to face with his son and 
tricked him into unusual prolixity, 

“Go on,” he said coldly ; “marry her 
and grub in the gutter. Not a cent of 
my money will either 0’ ye touch if I’ve 
got to sink it myself a dozen miles out- 
side Sandy Hook!” His breath caught 
with a dry rattle. He swallowed. 
“Now, take her that word,” he went on, 
“Ask her whether just you without 
my money is enough for her!” 

The fury in him and the effort to ex- 
press it had brought him half sitting 
up in bed, his thin arm and long, hairy 
finger lanced menacingly at his son, 
A paroxysm of rage shook him out of 
his pose, and he sank back on the pil 
lows. At the foot of the bed, his son, 
white and thin-lipped, glared at the old 
man for several minutes, and _ then 
looked beyond him through the oblique 
bay window frgsting East Sixty-fourth 
Street at the soft-green angle of Cen- 
tral Park. He brought his eyes back 
to the old man, whose face, up-tilted 
levelly to the ceiling, was as fixed as a 
death mask. 

“Very well, sir,” he managed with 
difficulty ; “it isn’t much you have taught 
me to do or let me learn, but we will 
see.” 

He turned and walked out of the 
luxurious room, every fiber in him quiv- 
ering, a dead weight on his heart. 
There was a stir behind him as he 
gripped the doorknob. The rasping 
voice of his father cut after him, fan- 
tastically grappling with tenderness. 


“You'll 
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“Wait—Arnold!”’ The boy turned. 
But life—life, the sum total of incalcu- 
lable habit, was too strong for his fa- 
ther. y 

“Rot!” snapped the old man, and 
turned to the wall. 

The boy struggled to keep from slam- 
ming the door behind him. It was 
rather ‘a big thing he did in throttling 
himself into sufficient self-control to 
shut it quietly on the palatial room, 
where the old financier continued his 
irascible and still doubtful grapple with 
that other despot, death. 


Part Two. 


Arnold sat by the window in the 
square, low-ceilinged receiving hall. It 
was aiter four o’clock, and she would 
return before five. She had gone for 
a ride in the little, brown town car. 
He heard the faint knock of a chair 
overhead. Eventually steps 
sounded in the corridor, and Homford, 
his father’s secretary, came abruptly 
into the room, with his inseparable port- 
folio and sheaf of papers. - He stopped 
in surprise on seeing Stayne beside the 
broad, barred window. 

“All right, Homford, don’t be 
scared,” said the boy with a jerky laugh. 
He added bitterly: “No reason why 
you can’t sit here and wait for Miss 
Dana, too, if father ordered you to see 
that she didn’t come: into the house 
again. Are you going to take the car 
from her right away, or have the in- 
structions left you enough decent lee- 
way to let her drive home?” 

The secretary looked at him a little 
confused. Not many things confused 
Homford. 

“I am very sorry—Mr. Arnold— 
your father is very low, I am afraid.” 

“Diplomatic to the end, eh, Hom- 
ford! Appealing to the filial sympathy 
in the absence of any evidence of filial 
sense of conformity; mine not to rea- 
son why, and all that sort of thing.” 


5 


Voices. 


He laughed jerkily again and looked 
out of the window, his back to the 
other. He listened to the smooth rapid- 
ity of Homford’s pen. A black fund 
of bitterness and helplessness gathered 
in him. This, which was the crisis of 
his life—the whole of it, indeed—was 
only an incident in a day’s work to his 
father’s secretary, and a side issue of 
irritating unimportance to his father, 
who had handed it over to his secre- 
tary to dispose of, once for all. The 
letters which Homford was signing, the 
notes which he was jotting down, and 
which would effect the business of the 
country, these were the real concern of 
both them. The only reason that old man 
in the princely chamber above had in- 
terfered with him at all was because 
he had already decided whom his son 
was to marry. 

The automobile drew up, but she was 
not in it, 

“Miss Dana’s things were sent to her 
home this afternoon with an explana- 
tion,” said Homford, when he saw that 
she had not come back. “It was merely 
uncertain whether she would stop there 
and receive the message. I am sorry, 
Mr. Arnold——” He paused, possibly 
out of an unusual delicacy at making 
the young man’s disappointment too 
professional. 

Arnold drove the automobile across 
Central Park to the brownstone house 
in West Seventieth Street where she 
lived. She was sitting by the window 
of her room on the third floor, waiting, 
and had come halfway down the first 
flight of stairs when the maid let him 
in. They went into the dark, long par- 
lor. He closed the door and, taking her 
hands, led her toward the windows, as 
though to see her clearly. 

She looked at him closely, too. He 
felt a restraint in her now which he had 
never been aware of before. It was as 
though she were holding herself in the 
leash of a great expectancy. She 
seemed immensely to expect something 
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of him, that he assume a certain spe- 
cific course of action, which he vaguely 
realized that he had not instantly taken, 
and it puzzled him and embarrassed 
him, and oppressed him with forebod- 
ing. He had suddenly a sense of floun- 
dering. 

“Dear, you know how he’s taken it,” 
he said lamely. “He told me that he 
would let me grub in the gutter if I 
married you.” 

He looked searchingly at her. Out 
of sheer embarrassment his voice had 
grown hard. Her breath came with 
difficulty as she felt how his words were 
meant to probe her, to search her out 
and test her; because a great doubt had 
been put into him despite himself by 
the old money monarch, his father, with 
his catastrophic “Rot!” and his fanatic 
disbelief in the existence of anything 
that by the most fundamental law of 
earth could remain uninfluenced by the 
sweet comprehensiveness of money. He 
was doubtful now of his own instincts 
and would refuse to take his own im- 
pulses for granted. Two irregular 
spots flushed in her cheeks. She with- 
drew her hands. 

“You know him.” His voice was 
hardening still more. “He said that he 
would sink his money in the ocean with 
his own hands before you touched a 
cent of it.” 

He stopped, seemingly as though to 
increase the intensity of his probing 
look which was cutting her through and 
through, which seemingly desired to 
leave her not a shred of spiritual pri- 
vacy, which revolted her and made her 
draw about the core of her deepest feel- 
ing a bulwark of concealment. 

“Now,” he said slowly, “what are we 
going to do about it?” 

She laughed. It was a mirthless, 
hard, lAgh, ringing laugh which made 
him cold. 

“Do about it! Why, in these alto- 
gether-altered circumstances how can 
you ask what we are going to do about 


it. What do you think I would think = 
of doing? Marry you now!” 

He strove to catch her hands again, 
but she drew them behind her, and they 
stood face close to face. His was 
whiter, if possible, than it had been 
as he stood at the foot of his father’s 
bed. Now his father’s words came 
back to him, with all their adamantine, 
age-old cynicism: 

“Marry her and not a cent of my 
money will either 0’ ye touch. Take her 
that word, Ask her whether just you 
without my money is enough for her!” 

“Margaret—am I, just I—without his 
money—enough for you?” 

Her laugh rang cold against him for 
the second time. 

“Just you? Are you crazy! Do you 
think life is just love’s young dream!” 

She turned and was out of the room, 
He drove back to the big house on 
Sixty-fourth Street, a few doors east of 
Fifth Avenue. 


Part THREE. 


The two years of illness which pre 
ceded Nathaniel Stayne’s death cost 
him heavily, aside from the sufficient 
fees of specialists of all descriptions. 
First his illness, which was never satis-. 


factorily diagnosed, but which was 
probably the final concentration of his 
lifelong antagonism to every form of 
opposition, led him into the historic en- 
counter with Harriman. The sick fin- 
ancier had faculties and to spare, good- 
ness knows, for the ordinary, and even 
the extraordinary, business of life, but 
not to enter with white-hot venom into 
a pitched battle with the forces organ- 
ized by that other cool, perfectly self- 
possessed genius of affairs. Stayne 
lost extensively. Shortly after he 
tilted blindly against the great oil in- 
terests, and then ran amuck in certain 
Mexican matters which nearly brought 
ona war. The precise shrinkage which 
Nathaniel Stayne’s millions suffered is 
a matter of record. 
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A cancer of fury seemed to eat into 
him; everything fed it. He accepted 
his son’s break with Margaret Dana 
with no trace of gratification, but 
sourly, as though it were only a trivial 
due paid his supreme grasp of all things. 
He commanded Arnold to marry Pru- 
dence Frazee. The lad’s refusal kept 
him in a perpetual rage. But on this 
point he could not beat his son down. 
Deeper than the boy himself knew, he 
was forever joined to the girl he had 
lost. He fought with himself to forget 
her. He almost, but not altogether, lost 
that sweetness of character which had 
always kept him estranged from his fa- 
ther. He severed himself from a cer- 
tain fastidiousness and _ sensitiveness 
which had been almost spirituality. 

His father kept him short of money, 
but Stayne’s name was ready bullion 
enough. Along that mile of Broadway 
between Thirty-eighth and Fifty-eighth 
Streets, there were enough people eager 
to let him spend his patrimony before 
the will of the sick man in the Sixty- 
fourth Street house was made public. 
He spent a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars in those two years. Shortly 
after the Mexican trouble the old finan- 
cier died. That was before he could 
develop a feud he had commenced with 
the Manitoba interests to the fullest 
possibilities of disaster. 

He had revised his will because of 
Arnold’s refusal to marry Frazee’s 
daughter, and the boy was left with a 
little less than two million dollars. But 
the residue of the supposedly boundless 
estate was not so vast, after all. The 
terrible passion of the old man in two 
years had made wilder inroads into 
his wealth than the most licentious 
spendthrift could have dispersed in that 


time. Only four million were left. 


These were scattered among a number 
of unexpected charities and the univer- 
sity which father and son and several 
generations before them had attended. 

Arnold might have contested the will, 


made in a gust of rage a month before 
the old man died. 
little difficulty in proving that his fa- 
ther had not been in his right mind. 
The published history of the railroad, 
oil, and Mexican affairs alone would 
have done it to the satisfaction of the 
world and any court. But a mantle of 
utter indifference had fallen over him. 
He went out on that highway which is 
brighter at night than at noonday, and 
paid his debts, and proceeded to spend 
what was left him. 

He endeavored never to think of Mar- 
garet Dana. In a manner he succeeded, 
and as much as a man incapable of lov- 
ing any but one woman can refrain 
from thinking of the one woman, he re- 
frained. He nearly killed a man in‘a 
cabaret one night for mentioning her 
name lightly. They were both drunk. 
He was overwhelmed next day with 
the ignobleness of it all, including his 
readiness to make public what had been 
so deeply private to him. For a time 
—a month in Canada, to be exact—he 
kept his shoulders and his spirit straight. 
But he drifted back to the avenue of 
cabarets, gambling resorts, and worse. 
He forsook Broadway as his funds di- 
minished, and with an entourage of 
professional spenders and two or three 
old college mates who had begun by 
attempting to set him right and ended 
by wabbling deviously in his company, 
he invaded the dun region of Chatham 
Square. 

He had for a while gone down on 
the Street, and because he was the son 
of Nathaniel Stayne, he was given a 
few opportunities, of which he made 
the most. And many people said that, 
having had his fling and sown an entire 
Iowan range of wild oats, he would 
prove himself the son of his father in 
his prime. The prophecy was worth- 
less, however. 

He celebrated his last five hundred 
dollars in a fantastic revel in the pri- 
vate dining room of*the Canton, on 


He would have had. 
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Mott Street, which achieved full pages 
in the Sunday newspapers under the 
heading of “Stayne’s Last Party.” 


Part Four. 


A man came shuffling along through 
the early August-afternoon sluggishness 
of Nassau Street. He had a slight 
stoop. His clothes, good once, were 
shapeless and dirty and frayed, his felt 
hat formless and pulled down over 
his eyes. His shoes were ripped and 
worn out. His coat collar was half 
turned up in wrinkled irregularity. His 
shirt collar was soiled, and the tie pulled 
loose of its notch, revealed the brass 
head of the collar button. His hands 
were thrust into his trousers pockets. 
His right hand clutched a _ ten-cent 
piece. 

In his mind a portentous debate had 
been going on for a half hour. Should 
he buy a drink, for he knew a place 
where even a dime would purchase a 
slug of what, by the grace of false- 


hood, even now passed as whisky, or a 


package of cigarettes. As he shuffled 
past the Tribune Building, one of two 
men gripped the other’s arm. 

“T’ll be D’ye know who that 
was? Old Nat Stayne’s son, or I’m 
another !” 

“What ?” 

“Absolutely !” 

Stayne plodded up Park Row, lost in 
the ramification of his problem. He 
decided suddenly, and circled more 
rapidly by way of Oliver and Oak 
Streets round to a place on. Hamilton 
Street. The drab, square room which 
he entered was crowded. As he stood 
up to a new deal bar, three men, chat- 
ting jocosely, crowded against it next to 
him. 

The black-eyed man behind the 
counter, bearing no resemblance to the 
barkeep of more jovial days, with his 
coat and derby on and wearing a general 
air of being prepated for an instantane- 


, a 
ous disappearance, released himself par- 
tially from a conversation farther 
along, and came for the new orders, 
Still continuing his conversation with 
some one shut from Stayne’s view, he 
shot a quick, appraising glance at 
Stayne and slid a dirty glass with an 
inch of something reddish and muddy 
in it at him and set whisky glasses and 
decanters before the others. He was 
still laughing and talking with his in- 
visible friend as he swept up the dime 
which Stayne had placed on the counter 
and the bill one of the three men 
had thrown down. He fumbled in a 
box under the counter at the other end, 
flipped the lid down on it, and smacked 
the change in front of Stayne and the 
three men without giving him or them 
a glance. 

Stayne was lost in the protracted sip- 
ping of his every drop of liquor. He 
noted nothing. He threw his head back 
to draw in the last bit of moisture in 
his glass and then brought it reluctantly 
from his lips, and his head came slowly 
forward. For a moment he stared un- 
comprehendingly. Then, with a shock, 
he was aware that the three men who 
had stood beside him had gone out of 
the room. There beside his glass lay 
a half dollar and three quarters. The 
bartender had given them the change 
and they had left without noticing it 
and without protest. Beyond he could 
hear the crisp, hissing voice of the 
black-eyed man behind the counter. 
Something tightened mechanically in 
him. He quickly picked up the money 
and pushed through the door into the 
hallway, descended the dark stairs to 
the street, crossed rapidly to Catherine 
Street and north to East Broadway. 
From there he resumed his former 
shuffling gait. A warm, pleasant excite- 
ment suffused him. Once he stopped 
and breathed deeply. After a time he 
found himself pausing at a sign: 


CANTON RESTAURANT. 
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A kind of hazed flash light of what 
had once been called in the Sunday 
sheets “Stayne’s Last Party” wavered 
before his eyes. He felt weak. Of 
course. He had not eaten for two days. 
He mounted the gilt-edged, tin-cov- 
ered stairs stumblingly. He passed 
through a short hallway lined with 
squat chairs carved in a rounded, heavy 
way and backed with circles of marble 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, into a 
brown and embroidered room of mar- 
ble-topped tables and cane-seat chairs, 
where paper lanterns ‘and brass lamps 
hung from and among four-bladed elec- 
tric fans. It was a neutral hour and 
the room was empty. 

He walked slowly and timidly into 
an alcove facing the street. A waiter 
suddenly blocked his way and motioned 
him to a table in the rear of the room. 
Stayne leered at him and launched for- 
ward. He sat down heavily at a cor- 
ner table in the alcove. The Chinaman 
watched him as though perplexed. 

He was exhausted, and saw only 
old, nonexistent things, and was merely 
half conscious of some one else sitting 
by the window at the table across from 
him. It was a thin, metallic, blond 
woman, young and old at once, drably 
dressed, with a sheen of terror in her 
eyes. She glanced at him with a fright- 
ened, interrogatory hopefulness, which 
quickly faded as she noted him closer, 
and she looked past him at something 
on the other side of the room. He re- 
membered something, too, and felt in 
his pockets until his fingers closed over 
the three quarters and the half dollar. 
He vaguely wondered why no China- 
man, generally so instantaneous in at- 
tendance, came for his order. He 
looked at the girl and followed her gaze. 
Along the opposite wall stood a pom- 
padoured Chinaman in an ordinary suit, 
as immovable, expressionless, and eter- 
nal as his own gods. 

“John! Chow mein!” 

The Chinaman, did not move, but a 


moment later the waiter who had at- 
tempted to prevent Stayne from going 
into the alcove placed a pot of tea, cup, 
bowl, spoon, and fork before him. 

“Chow mein!” he repeated, waving 
the proffered menu aside. 

He sank into his thoughts again, 
which were really not thoughts at all, 
segments of mental sensations, rather. 
A steaming, odorous dish was set be- 
fore him. He began to eat. Presently 
he felt a kind of nausea, and then the 
fixed gaze of the girl at the immovable 
Chinaman behind him. One or two 
panic-stricken glances which she gave 
out of the window centered his atten- 
tion on her again. 

Gradually her features formed them- 
selves into distinctness, just as the 
nausea within him enveloped everything 
else in a blur. More and more distinct 
she grew, until she seemed the most 
beautiful being he had ever seen. 
More beautiful—beautiful than—than 
—there was no comparison possible to 
his chaotic imagination. Her eyes 
seemed like glowing burnt sienna and 
her hair was not a brazen yellow, but 
threaded gold, and her face not wasted 
and ringed, but oval, with a 
brow and perfect lips. 

Suddenly the wreck of him, untight- 
ened by dissipation, trembled, tightened, 
stiffened, and held, as a derelict lifted 
upon a sand bar by a comber quiv- 
ers and holds. He grew big with mis- 
ery and isolation and heartbreak as he 
leaned toward her, drawn by the mag- 
netism of an imagined beauty in her 
features which was unconfinable in any 
descriptive word. He swayed to his 
feet, and his chair fell behind him. He 
reached her table and bent toward her. 
She drew from him, her eyes pointed 
with new fear at the starkness of his. 

“T—I"—he broke hoarsely 
speech—“can no more keep from lov- 
ing you, Margaret Dana, than from 
breathing. Why don’t you stay away? 
I tried so hard to forget you—but if I 
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had all the wealth of heaven, I’d give 
it to see you! You only wanted wealth 
—I'll get it for you—Margaret—lI’ll 
grub in the gutter to get it for you!” 

Suddenly the multiphone across the 
room - broke twangingly into tune. 
Through the empty room the twittering, 
squeaking, zing-zing, boom-boom, 
waver, and cymbalation of the incased 
instrument sounded with dissolving en- 
chantment. He sat down slowly, never 
taking his blazing eyes from her. She 
stared at him, fascinated. He leaned 
still closer. 

“He said that if I took you, I could 
grub in the gutter, and now I’m the bum 
of the world,” he said in time to the 
syncopated pluck and white of a fox 
trot, in a voice taut with defeat, while 
something scalded his eyes. He saw 
himself objectively with an insane 
luminosity. “My character is my name 
—Stayne! But if I gather up all the 
money in the world, will you come back 
to me, Margaret Dana, so that we can 
fill a scow to the gunwales with the 
gold you loved so much and sink it 
with our own hands a hundred miles 
outside Sandy Hook? He told me to 
tell that to you, and see the love light 
die out in your wonderful eyes! But 
gold will put it back, Margaret! I’ve 
grubbed in the gutter for it, and I know 
what it’s worth now, so I know that 
all the gold there is will just be enough 
for you!” 

He gripped her wrist. His head was 
whirling. She drew close to him. 


“Hones’ t’ Gawd, feller, I ain’t got a 


sniff a snow on me. 
I ain’t!” she whined. 
“Come, Margaret Dana, we'll go to- 
gether and pile it up to the gunwales 
and sink it with our own hands!” 
“I can’t go. 


Honest’ t’ Gawd, 


Gawd, lemme ’lone!” 
she whispered, glancing beyond him. 
“I can’t git outta here—they'll kill me 
down dere!” 

“Kill!” 


He started, dazed. “Come! 


Why can’t you come? What is hold 
ing you now?” 

“There—look!” She pointed across 
the street at a window where two men, 
a Chinaman and an Occidental, stood 
watching them. 

“T squealed on Wong Sin, an’ him 
an’ Tony Molino’ll git me. They 
nearly did a while ago, but I got in 
here, an’ that chink there is watchin’ 
me. See? Gawd, if I make a break 
f’om here, he'll give the high sign to 
’em, an’ den—it’s good night fer me!” 

He understood nothing explicitly, 
only the central fact that something sin- 
ister was holding her. His head whirled 
frantically, but he staggered to his feet, 

“If there were a hundred million of 
them holding you, Margaret Dana, I 
would sink them with my own hands 
first,” he uttered with fathomless 
solemnity, and turned. A boundless, 
deathly anger welled within him and 
seemed to assemble all his dissipated 
strength. The pompadoured Chinaman 
turned from the multiphone, which he 
had set into tune again to drown what 
noise there might be, and came sliding 
across the room, one hand in his coat 
pocket. A murderous impulse for ac- 
tion came to Stayne. 

“Run!” he shouted to the girl, and 
with a quick movement he flung a chair 
at the oncoming Chinaman, and fol- 
lowed it. 

Afterward Harry Ling decided that 
his coat pocket must have become en- 
tangled in the trigger of his revolver, 
which was what saved Stayne. One 
shot was fired, which missed him, and 
the next instant Harry Ling was caught 
in a maniacal grip which no single hu- 
man being could have broken. Shout- 
ing and frothing, Stayne least of all 
knew what he was doing. He used the 
Chinaman almost as a club against the 
others who came. Two more shots 
were fired, one of which missed him, 
the other grazed her breast. He was 
not even overpowered when Delaney 
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and Sparks, of the district’s squad, ar- 
rived and covered Chinamen and mis- 
cellaneous gangsters. He still insisted 
on fighting in a sullen fit of hate, mum- 
bling, spitting, clawing. 

“Sink—sink—all of it for you, Mar- 
garet!” he mouthed, and dropped in a 
dead faint, just as Sparks raised his 
life preserver and the multiphone ended 
that pathetic ballad entitled: 

“If you'll do zis for me, then I'll do 
zat for you!” 


Part Five. 

“That Genevieve Harris case which 
came in yesterday afternoon from 
Chinatown should interest you, Miss 
Dana,” said Miss Déummond, the head 
nurse of ward five in Gouveneur Hos- 
pital. 

“Yes?” responded the assistant chief 
nurse, without looking up from her 
desk. 

“She’s a_drug fiend. Miss Mallory 
said that she was delirious all night 
long, and that between raving about 
Chinamen and cocaine merchants who 
were trying to kill her she was talking 
about a ‘Margaret Dana.’” 

“Has she ever been here before?” 

“No; there wasn’t any record of it.” 

“Interesting ; but I imagine there are 
other Margaret Danas.” 

She looked up from her work with 
a light smile, which Miss Drummond 
took for dismissal unless she could add 
something more pertinent to her gossip. 
She could not, and left the office, reluc- 
tant to have nothing further to talk 
about. 

Miss Dana finished one group of pa- 
pers and took up another. After a mo- 
ment she rose and fetched the list of 
patients brought in on the preceding 
day. She found the name “Genevieve 


Harris” and, mechanically skipping the 
records referring to the time, locality, 
ambulance driver, doctor, and nurse 
who had made the call, found three 
other entries attached to the same one 
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—two Chinamen, and the line: “Male, 
white, no identification, Gontusions, de- 
bility, internal injuries, comatose.” 
From another filled-out form she 
learned that the two Chinamen and the 
unknown white man had been placed 
in ward three. She returned to her 
work again. 

It was afternoon when the assistant 
chief nurse entered ward five. Miss 
Drummond met her at the door. 

“That Harris girl is still talking about 
you, Miss Dana!” she laughed. She 
led the way to the bedside of a wasted 
creature with deep, purple gouges under 
her closed eyes.. “Her wound isn’t 
much—just a cut in the flesh—but she’s 
in a frightful physical state generally, 
and worse mentally. She must have 
been appallingly terrorized. It has al- 
most conquered the drug craving.” 

The girl moaned softly. 

“I ain’t no Marg’rit Dana!” she 
mumbled. “Why don’ ye stay ’way? 
I tried so hard to ferget ye?” 

The assistant chief nurse started. 
The words were meaningless, but there 
was an uncanny timbre of accusation 
in the voice. With a kind of awed de- 
lirium it mumbled on: 

“You on’y wanted money—I'll git it 
fer ye, Marg’rit—a hundred miles out 
side Sandy ’Ook yi 

The assistant chief nurse held her 
breath and controlled herself. Inside 
of her, however, something seemed to 
twist slowly. The delirious drivel 
wavered on accusingly: 

“Go on, damn ye, an’ gsub in the 
gutter. If I ’ad all the coin in ’eaven, 
I'd be the bum o’ the woild—an’— 
an’ The voice sunk to a whisper. 
“\What’re ye gone do "bout it?” 

The assistant chief nurse’s eyes 
closed tightly ; her body ached with the 
tension of self-control. The girl on 
the bed gave a faint screech and twisted 
into a posture of fright, her eyes open- 
ing glazed and unseeingly. 


“Thur he is—Tony Molino! Fer 
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_Gawd’s sake, Tony—Wong Sin—don’ 
let ‘im kill me! Marg’rit, don’t let ’im 
kill me, Marg’rit Dana!” 

The assistant chief nurse took the 
girl’s hands in hers. Her tongue and 
lips were dry ; it was with difficulty that 
she spoke to the head nurse of ward 
five. 

“Miss Drummond, would you please 
ask Miss Richardson to have that room 
which Mrs. Drefus leaves to-day put 
into order for this girl? Tell her I'll 
have Doctor Montgomery in at five 
o'clock.” 

The girl rested quietly, and Mar- 
garet Dana made her way as through 
a fog to ward three. She asked with- 
out quite knowing how for the uniden- 
tified case which had been brought in 
the afternoon before, and then—it 
seemed to her that she did not wait to 
have his bed pointed out to her—she 
was standing beside his bed, looking 
down upon the comatose, emaciated 
features of Arnold Stayne, son of Na- 


thaniel Stayne, the tiger of finance, 
who had stalked all manner of human 
game and happiness relentlessly, his 
son and his son’s among others. 

“I think he’s about done for, Miss 
Dana,” said Miss Beale, the head nurse 


of the ward. “Looks as though he’s 
had a wild time, but evidently sprang 
from something decent. His hands and 
forehead still have the stamp of race 
on them, don’t you think?” 

She did not hear. 

“Has Doctor Crosby seen him yet?” 

“Yes; he thinks there’s no hope.” 

“Call Miss Bolling, please.” 

She stood looking, just looking at 
Stayne’s lifeless face, struggling to 
keep from pressing his cheeks between 
her hands. 

“Oh, Miss Bolling,” she said with a 
start, “I think Doctor Deemer is visit- 
ing a boy named Miller on the third 
floor, the private room next to Miss 
Elias. Please go up and ask him to 
come down here as soon as possible. 


Then get Doctor Friedlander; he is 


with Miss Hutchins in the office.” 

She waited, immovable. The man on 
the bed made no stir. 

“Who is he, Miss Dana?” ventured 
the head nurse of the ward, impressed 
by the expression and acts of the as- 
sistant chief. 

“His name is Stayne.” 

It connoted nothing to Miss Beale, 
but she questioned no further. 

“Can he be moved?” was her ques- 
tion to the two doctors. 

Deemer shook his head, Friedlander 
his. 

“Risky!” was their agreement. “Just 
about,” suggested Friedlander. “Where 
to?” 

“Doctor Montgomery’s private hos- 
pital.” 

Friedlander whistled. 

“He doesn’t look as though he were 
up to that, I mean financially. What 
is he, a millionaire in disguise or the 
friend of one?” 

“The son of—Nathaniel Stayne.” 

She left them to their amazement 
and went out to telephone Doctor 
Montgomery. 

“Doctor Montgomery? This is Miss 
Dana of Gouverneur. Yes, thank you, 
doctor. Doctor Montgomery, after 
the Brooks case and the Wellington 
one, you were kind enough to say you 
felt indebted to me. May I remind you 
of that now, doctor? Thank you, I 
prefer to leave my aunt and uncle 
out of it, doctor, and have this remain 
on as professional a basis as possible. 
I know you are crowded, but could you 
find room in your own hospital for a 
patient down here now? Will you? 
Oh, thank you, doctor. Yes, this after- 
noon. I knew you were coming here 
this afternoon, but the case cannot 
wait. At once! I am coming, too, and 
I shall explain to you. Thank you, Doe- 
tor Montgomery.” 

What the force may have been which 
brought Arnold Stayne back, first to a 
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Hance for life, and then to life itself, 
can hardly be suggested, much less at- 
tributed to any one agency. Doctor 
Montgomery’s skill is too thoroughly 
recognized to be underestimated in the 
smallest particle. But against this great 
man’s skill was the utter lack of will 
olive in Stayne himself. Probably, if 
be got further than his indifference to 
himself at all in that mysterious realm 
of unconsciousness, it was to will to die. 
But in some way, something did bring 
the man to the other side of those 
twenty-two days in which he recognized 
no one, in which once and once only he 
poke. She treasured it that she had 
ben there that single time when he 
spoke her name. 

She had learned from Genevieve 
Harris of that afternoon in the Can- 
ton. She prayed hourly that he would 
wake to nothing like that. The maun- 
derings repeated to her by the girl 
struck her cold with horror at the prob- 
le state of his mind. There came 
amest moments in which she won- 
dered that she dare chance bringing him 
lack to consciousness at all. Would it 
be right? The suspense, until she 
tally learned what consciousness would 
be for him, was at once intolerable and 
merciful. But she waited night and 
tay, She was sitting beside his bed on 
the afternoon of the twenty-third day, 
her eyes unseeingly following the knit- 
ting needles, which played almost of 
heir own dexterity in her fingers. 

“Go ’'way—please!” said a weak, far- 
of voice quietly. It brought her round 
with a feeling of apprehension and of 
joy. His eyes were fixed on her with 
the quality of recognition in them. 
“Go’way—please. I have tried so hard 
to forget you—so hard and long!” 

Her hand found his. Tears brimmed 
her eyes; with difficulty she managed 
to whisper : 


“Arnold—Arnold—oh, my dear!” 
Her head went down on her arm, 
and her body shook dryly with an im- 


prisoned sob, which would not come 
free. She felt his other hand on hers. 
His voice went on calmly over her. 

“If only some other woman could 
have come after—but none could. He 
said if I took you, I could grub in the 
gutter. Well, I came to that, too. 
Alone! That’s what his money meant 
to me.” 

She raised her head with a gesture 
of freeing her eyes from tears. She 
took both his hands. 

“Boy—forgive. You come back to 
me, and I am here waiting, just as I 
would have been any place else in the 
world. I always was waiting for you, 
just you, for. always, Arnold, because 
for me there could not be any other, 
either. Now you know what your fa- 
ther’s money meant to me.” 

His eyes widened in wonder. She 
felt a slight shift of pressure in his fin- 
gers on hers. 

“Margaret ! 
now ?” 


” 


he whispered. “Even 

“Even any time or anywhere or in 
any circumstance, dear.” 

“T felt that afternoon—I was going 
wrong, but I didn’t know how to stop. 
He’d filled me with some poison or 
other. I only felt I was going wrong 
—I didn’t understand.” 

Her head bowed to his hands and 
her lips rested on his fingers. When 
she raised her face again, it was more 
wonderfully beautiful than he had ever 
seen it in his imaginings. 

“T put human nature above human- 
ity just out of my own false pride, I 
guess, Arnold. You see, who you were 
mattered so little compared to what_you 
were to me, that when you came to me 
after your father sent me out of his 
house, I expected you to come with 
just a bag packed, perhaps, and a sim- 
ple word like: ‘Come, dear, there’s not 
a minute to lose, because my father 
cannot be kept waiting for my answer. 
We must be married at once!’ That's 
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how little I cared for anything but you! 
I couldn’t bear any discussion about 
motives—or any mention just then 
about his money. I couldn’t bear just 
then, even in the most meaningless, in- 
different way, to have you ask me, ‘Does 
the fact that my father will disinherit 
me if I marry you make any difference 
to you?’ 

“I guess it was my pride and a false 
sense of my own worth, but, oh, Ar- 
nold, I really couldn’t bear to have you 
seem to make it a question of any alter- 
natives whatever for either yourself or 
me. I seemed to see a bit of your fa- 
ther in you when you came that way, 
and I could only take you alone! When 
you said, ‘What shall we do about it? 
something hurt me desperately. That 
you would think anything your father 
could say or do or threaten could affect 
my love, or that you had to be anxious 
how I would take it! Oh, I know that 
I was inhumanly proud! I was stand- 


ing higher in my vanity than’ you in 


your hurt. I wouldn’t even deigg: 
explain, when, after all, explainj 
would have been so easy and so Tight 
and saved so much hardship and g 
much wrong and hurt. But I'll make 
it up to you, Arnold; all my life [yj 
make it up to you, dear! It’s bem 
cruel beyond—oh, beyond words for 
you, and for me, too. Don’t you see? 
There could never have been any on 
else—that, too, was why I set it % 
high!” 

“Margaret!” he whispered. 

“And, together, some way we're gp 
ing to build life new.’ We'll go away 
and come back again, and you wil 
make your fight right here, down where 
men knew your father, down where, 
watching from the distance, I saw you 
rise big for a time before you dropped 
off again. It’s in you, your capabilities 
and my faith and all! It’s in you, and 
we'll win out Arnold, because love a- 
ways does when it’s like ours!” 

“Margaret!” he whispered again. 


MARCH 


MARCH, to me, is an old and weary woman, 
Watching, with bitter eyes, from across the way, 

Knowing that soon the earth will be sweet with April, 
Knowing that blossoms will come in the hands of May. 

March, to me, is a wasted form in the shadows, 
Stretching gaunt-fingered hands in a soulless prayer, 

Crouching down at the feet of those who pass her, 
Hoping, almost, that death will find her there! 


I have seen them often, in tenement doorways, 
Over their withered breasts they have shawls, drawn tight; 
Women as old as sorrow is old; their glances 
Furtively peer through the dark of a soundless night. 
I have seen them, sometimes, shrink from the laughter 
Of little children, swept close on the tide of play. 
March, to me, is an old and weary woman, 
Watching, with bitter eyes, from across the way! 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 

Except with this for an overword— 

Bat where are the snows of yesteryear? 
Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


N one corner of the soft-shaded 
room were piled a dozen or more 
black cloaks, with masks to match. 

Thus, in early seventeenth-century 
Paris, at least, there was no need of 
arefully drawn window curtains and 
theatrically hushed voices and armed 
gtvants crouching on guard outside the 
silon door to tell any chance observer 
that a desperate conspiracy was afoot. 

Around a paper-littered center table 

in the richly caparisoned apartment 
were grouped a handful of men and 
one woman. The seat of honor at the 
head of the board was filled by a gaud- 
ily attired personage with a silly, weak 
mouth and a great beak of a nose. He 
was Gaston, Duke of Orleans, younger 
brother to Louis XIII., who was the 
childless king of France. At his right 
hand stood the Count de Baradas, at 
his left the Chevalier de Beringhe. Be- 
low this trio was the double line of 
lesser nobles. 

Two people alone were seated. 

was Orleans. 


One 
The other was a girl. 
The girl was of radiant beauty, yet a 
trace of slyness was lurking at the back 
of her mischievous dark eyes. She 
crouched on a footstool close to the 
Duke's side; her gaze was uplifted in 
doglike adoration to his foolish face. 


More 


Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Marion Delorme: 


The Semi-Immortal Siren 


From time to time, during the low- 
voiced conference of the group, Orleans 
would glance down at her with an af- 
fectionate smile, and his hand would 
stray idly over her wealth of shimmer- 
ing hair with much the same gesture a 
man might use in petting a favored dog 
whose head rested on his knee. 

All the conspirators treated the dam- 
sel with marked respect. This for 
three reasons: first, because she was 
their hostess; second, because she knew 
enough of their secrets to send half of 
them to the gallows and the rest into 
banishment; third and foremost, be- 
cause she was the sweetheart of their 
leader, the conspirator-duke. 

The girl was Marion Delorme, most 
famous of French heartbreakers at that 
particular time, and she possessed not 
only a super-woman charm which no 
man could resist, but also a brain which 
seldom accompanies. such perfect 
beauty. After a while, I will tell you 
much more about her. But for the pres- 
ent let’s get on with our scene. 

Marion was listening with simple and 
seemingly stupid interest to the details 
of the plot her lover and his satellites 
were weaving. This plot was directed 
against two men. One of the two was 
Louis XII}., King of France; the other 
was Richelieu, the king’s prime minis 
ter. The conspiracy aimed at the mur- 
der of Richelieu and the dethroning 
of Louis. Orleans, as the next of kin, 
was to ascend the vacant throne, and 
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the nobles whose privileges Richelieu 
had cut down were to come into their 
own again. 

It was a pretty plot. And, appar- 
ently, it stood a splendid chance of suc- 
cess. Baradas, the master mind of the 
conspiracy, had worked out all its de- 
tails with an almost matchless cunning. 

Its success would have meant a total 
change in the history of the world. 
France would have lapsed at once and 
probably forever into the position of a 
second-rate power, from which Riche- 
lieu’s genius had lifted it. Louis XIV., 
then unborn, would never have placed 
his stamp on the map and on the cul- 
ture of Europe. Spain possibly would 
have annexed part, if not all, France’s 
territory. 

Presently, in search of some docu- 
ment Orleans had left in her care, 
Marion left the room. Baradas stared 
after her, frowning. 

“She knows too much!” he whispered 
to a man next to him. “It’s dangerous 
to trust such deep secrets to a woman.” 

Orleans overheard him, and laughed 
fatuously. 

“Who?” he asked. “Marion? Why, 
she worships the ground I walk on! If 
love is the one thing that will lock a 
woman’s lips, then Marion’s are locked 
forever.” 

An hour later the conspirators stole 
from the house, cloaked and masked, 
moving with melodramatic caution. 
Scarce were they out of sight when a 
second figure crept out of the house 
and vanished in the darkness of the 
narrow, winding streets. 

Armand du Plessis de Richelieu sat 
up late that night. He was waiting for 
some one. His meager and consump- 
tion-wasted body swathed in a fiery- 
red gown, he sat in his study, toying 
with his gray mustache and goatee and 
frowning impatiently as he glanced 
from time to time at the tall clock in 
one corner. 

At last a rhythmic signal knock 
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sounded on a panel in the 
Richelieu gave an answering tap, wi 
his signet ring, on the arm of his chair 
Forthwith, the panel slid open, ay 
Marion Delorme glided into the room, 
From under her mantle she produca 
a sheaf of papers, representing every 
word and action of the conspirators 
during their meeting at her house, For 
Marion was the beloved and_ usefyi 
sweetheart of Armand de Richelieu, a 
well as of Gaston of Orleans. She 
profited in cash and prestige from both 
affairs. 

The foregoing incidents describe the 
super-woman’s favorite method of 
swaying the statecraft of her time 
There were many such intrigues. More 
than once she held the destinies of 
France and of France’s great ones ip 
the hollow of her little white hand, 

Marion was of noble birth and of 
high education. Her father, the Siew 
de l’Orme, was a court official. Marin 
was born and reared in an ancestni 


chateau near Champaubert, but sh 
spent much of her early girlhood a 
court. 

There, while she was still in her mid- 
teens, she met and fell desperately in 
love with Jacques Vallée, Sieur de Bar- 


reaux. Vallée was the type of ma 
against whom mothers, even in that age, 
warned their daughters. He was 
frankly a seeker after all forms of dis 
solute pleastuuxe ; he was also an avowed 
atheist. Superstitious folk accredited 
him with being in league with Satan. 
A man with such a reputation was 
quite enough to pique Marion’s youth 
ful curiosity. And when Vallée sought 
her out, she turned deaf ears to the 
warnings of those about her. It wa 
a whirlwind romance. Vallée found, 
for once in his life, a woman who could 
make him forget all the rest of wom 
ankind. The affair which he had begw 
in idle amusement he continued withal 
his belatedly awakened heart. 
Marion’s was not the sort of love t 
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More Super-Women 


be cast aside. She had a way of weav- 
ing chains of perpetual devotion about 
he men she cared to enmesh. Vallée 
was fast in her toils. He was still faster 
ig the toils when Marion decided she 
tad had quite enough to do with the 
brilliant cynic and atheist. He had 
taught her his strange philosophy of 
life. He had taught her the precepts 
of extracting the last morsel of pleasure 
fom fruits and then of casting away 
the useless rind. He had educated her 
along a hundred lines whereof most 
women of that century were ignorant. 
He taught her all he could. 

She tired of him, and told him so 
with an engaging frankness. Vallée 
wept and prayed and stormed. She 
told him she was done with him and 
that, according to his own teachings, 
she was discarding the worthless rind. 
Nor could all his entreaties move her 
0 any deeper emotion than could be 
expressed in a yawn. Marion had 
arned her lesson well. And now she 
was paying her instructor for what he 
ad made a score of other women 
suffer. 

Sinking to the tertiary stage of lov- 
ely despair, Vallée accused her of hav- 
ing become fascinated by some other 
Cheerfully Marion admitted 
this. She even went so far as to admit 
that Vallée’s successor was no less a 
personage than the superb Marquis de 
Cing-Mars, handsomest and most 
taked-of man at court. 


man. 


Cing-Mars had been the trusted pro- 
tége of Richelieu, who had introduced 
him to the king. Cing-Mars used him 
asa lever to gain almost boundless in- 
fluence over Louis. Then he tried to 
ue this influence to overthrow Riche- 
lieu and make himself prime minister. 
He went as far as a secret pact with 
Spain to further his scheme. He was 
in the height of his court power when 
he fell in love with Marion. Several 
versions of what followed have been 


given. I will stick to the one which is 
most believed. 

Cinqg-Mars was insanely infatuated 
with Marion. Man of the world though 
he was, and familiar with Marion’s 
spotty past, yet his adoration carried 
him far beyond all common sense. He 
entreated Marion to be his wife. And, 
because she worshiped him, she con- 
sented. A public marriage, at this mo- 
ment, would have impeded his politi- 
cal plots. So he and Marion were 
wedded secretly. And, for a very little 
time, they were deliriously happy in 
their hidden union. 

Then, the flame of infatuation burn- 
ing down, Cinq-Mars began to find 
more and more time for politics and less 
and less time for his beautiful bride. 
Marion endured this easily, since her 
own fickle heart was beginning to cool 
toward her magnificent conspirator-hus- 
band. Suddenly she learned of some- 
thing which woke her fading love into 
spasms of murderous jealousy. She 
deemed it only natural that she should 
weary of any man. But that any man 
should dare to weary of her was quite 
another matter. 

Louise de Gonzaga, a flaming Span- 
ish woman at the French court, was 
go-between in Cinq-Mars’ plot with 
Spain. And Marion put a construc- 
tion of her own upon the secret meet- 
ings of her husband with this lovely 
Spaniard. With jealousy came a crav- 
ing for revenge on the man she be- 
lieved false to her. And with the crav- 
ing came an instant means for gratify- 
ing it. 

The all-powerful Richelieu had 
deigned to pay court to Marion. In 
her love for Cinq-Mars, she had paid 
no especial heed to him, whereat Riche- 
lieu, like Vallée, had shifted from mere 
caprice to eager pursuit. 

Now, smiling at last on the grimly 
adoring prime minister, Marion not 
only drifted into his arms, but brought 
her welcome with her. She brought it 
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in the shape of full proofs of the Cinq- 
Mars plot. 

It was about as safe to conspire 
against Armand de Richelieu as it 
would be to count the teeth of a grown 
rattlesnake, as Cinq-Mars_ speedily 
found out. 

Richelieu exposed to the ever-nerv- 
ous king the Spanish plot. Scaring 
Louis by the bogy of Spanish conquest 
of France, he induced the king to or- 
der the court favorite’s arrest. 

Cing-Mars was brought to trial. On 
learning that his trusted wife had be- 
trayed him to his foes, he made no de- 
fense, but confessed his guilt. He was 
beheaded. Marion’s real, or fancied, 
grievance was revenged. 

Orleans was the next notable to win 
her fickle regard. But, at heart, she 
was still true to the sinister Richelieu. 
And to Richelieu she brought—as we 
have seen—proofs of the Orleans con- 
spiracy. The plotters were punished 


with iron hand, and mortal danger to 


France and to Richelieu was averted 
for the second time by one clever 
woman. 

Time went on. Marion’s charms 
waxed rather than waned. But her 
power did not. The source of that 
pawer was cut off. Richelieu died. 
And in the same year Louis XIII. fol- 
lowed to the grave the genius who had 
bullied and tyrannized over him and 
who, by the aid of Marion Delorme, had 
saved him and his realm from destruc- 
tion. 

The dead monarch’s infant son, 
Louis XIV., became King of ['rance. 
But in the boy king’s minority Riche- 
lieu’s disciple, Mazarin, ruled as prime 
minister. At once a faction sprang up 
against Mazarin. The faction was 
headed by the popular Duke of Condé. 

Condé was Marion’s newest lover. 
His courage and good looks and popu- 
larity fascinated her. And Condé, on 
his part, was utterly enthralled by the 
super-womian. 


As before, her salon becames 


meeting place of conspirators in {he 


plot against Mazarin. They wer 
headed by Condé. But, for once in he 
life, Marion played fair. She was true 
to Condé and to his secrets. This was 
her undoing. By selling out her lover 
to Mazarin she could have held ong 
more the mighty power that had been 
hers in Richelieu’s day. But she was 
loyal, and she paid for her loyalty, 

The conspiracy was a failure, Its 
chiefs were punished or brought up, ac. 
cording to Mazarin’s need of them 
Mazarin had no need for Marion. Her 
history was well known to him. He 
knew her for a firebrand and a menace 
to his shaky rule. Also, it is said, she 
had once laughed in his face when he 
had besought her for her love. 

Deserted, helpless, Marion knew 
what to expect. Her worst fear was 
justified. Mazarin signed a warrant 
for her immediate arrest. There was 
proof enough against her to have hung 
a hundred spies. Mazarin was ever 
merciless to those he hated, unless they 
could be of use to him. 

To Marion Delorme’s sumptuous 
house tramped a squad of Mazarin’s 
guards to take the luckless super-woman 
to prison. They arrived too late. 

They found the house in a turmoil, 
full of weeping servants. The officer 
in charge learned from these servants, 
between their stricken sobs, that their 
beautiful mistress had heard.word of 
his coming, and that she had forestalled 
justice by taking poison. The officer 
was led to her bedroom. There, fully 
dressed, across the  silken-tapestried 
bed, lay the dead woman; her face still 
was contorted by the anguish of poison. 

At news of the glorious siren’s death, 
all Paris was stirred. The charges 
against her were forgotten. Friends 
braved Mazarin’s wrath to take charge 
of her burial. 

The funeral procession set forth, im 
solemn mourning coaches, with dirge 
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Waving music, from the house where for 
so many years Marion had held almost 
regal court. From a shuttered upper 
window of that house a woman peered 
out through the chinks and watched the 
funeral cortége wind its melancholy way 
down the street toward the cemetery. 

The watching woman was Marion 
Delorme. The death of one of her at- 
tendants, in agonies of indigestion, had 
given her the idea of saving herself 
fom the approaching guards by dress- 
ing the unfortunate serving maid in one 
of her own gowns. She relied, and 
rightly, on the distorted aspect of the 
dead face to balk recognition. 

Marion was then the only woman on 
record who had enjoyed the gruesome 
pleasure of witnessing her own funeral. 

This was in 1650, when she was about 
thirty-seven years old. Still beautiful, 
till rich, and in the long midday of life, 
she was free to live out her days as she 
might choose. 

France, of course, was no place for 
her just then. So, escaping from Paris 
under cover of night, and armed with 
a forged passport, she made her lei- 
sirely way to England. 

There she duplicated the conquests 
she had made in France. The head- 
strong Duke of Buckingham, years her 
junior, was among the first to fall un- 
der her charm. He is said to have 
damored to marry her, and to have 
been dissuaded only by his family’s 
threats, A year or so later she mar- 
fied an English nobleman, and settled 
down to a life of smug propriety. 

It would be pleasant to take leave of 
our super-woman in this calm _ back- 
water of a tempest-swirled career. But 
the backwater did not long hold her 


frail bark. In a few month her hus- 
band died. 
Homesick for France—Mazarin’s 
| Sway had long since passed—Marion re- 
turned to Paris. But it was not the 
Paris of her triumphant youth. Nor 
was she the triumphant Marion of olden 
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days. After a year or more of seek- 
ing to revive former glories, she mar- 
ried a man who ran a sort of bandit 
trust. 

She claimed that he and his men cap- 
tured her while she was on a journey, 
and that he fell in love with her on 
sight, offering her a choice of priest or 
pistol. In any event, the romantic tale 
did not serve to bring back her former 
vogue. As was the way with most of 
her various and varied spouses, Mar- 
ion’s new husband died less than a year 
after the marriage. 

She was aging, yet a shred of her 
fascination still survived. Enough of 
it, at any rate, to win the heart of Le- 
brun, the stodgy procurator of finance 
of Franche-Conté. She married this 
financial giantlet and lived with him for 
the following twenty-two years. Then 
he died—bankrupt. And the once- 
golden Marion faced an old age of 
squalid poverty. 

Now, here comes the odd part of this 
story: According to certain French 
records, Marion died—in the aforesaid 
poverty—in 1706, at the age of ninety- 
three. This makes her the oldest super- 
woman of the lot, older, even, than 
Ninon de l’Enclos, who died at ninety- 
two. 

But according to other and apparently 
truthful records—backed by statements 
of reliable persons—she lived on until 
1741! This would have made her not 
less than one hundred and twenty-eight 
years old at the time of her death. 

It sounds absurd, of course. And 
perhaps it is. But the records and the 
testimony are there—such as they are. 
Take your own choice of opinions. 

If the report is true, then Marion 
Delorme came nearer winning earthly 
immortality than did any other super- 
woman. Perhaps, having once cheated 
Death at her own funeral, in 1650, she 
was able to charm the Reaper into pass- 
ing her by for another ninety-one years, 
or perhaps not. 
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2 te were all-square at the sev- 
enteenth, and as Bill Churchill 
stumped along with Mrs, Doug- 

las Adam, followed closely by Adam 
and Mrs. Churchill, there was a pleas- 
ant touch of excitement about them all 
which went to prove that to them the 
royal and ancient game of golf was still 
full of delightful uncertainties. 

“It’s your drive, Emmy,” said 
Churchill, turning his good-looking, 
sun-tanned, honest face to his partner. 
“Don’t be too anxious. Send it nice 


and straight and I’ll drop the ball on 


the green with a baffie. Gad! It'll 
be good fun to beat ’em! You remem- 
ber how they bucked last week when 
they whacked us on the last green?” 

Mrs. Adam shot out a little excited 
laugh. 

“It’s all very well for you to talk!” 
said she. “You’re a hardened player. 
I can’t help it, but at this stage of the 
game I can always feel my heart beat- 
ing in my neck and I seem to see twenty 
balls instead of one. However, it’s a 
lovely day and one’s getting health 
and strength out here, and after all, 
that’s the main thing, isn’t it? Just 
look at the babies over there!” 

Bill shot an affectionate glance over 
his shoulder. Among the sand dunes 
were his own children and those of his 
old and dear pal whose cheery voice 
could be heard a little way behind. The 
sturdy babes were scampering about 
like a family of rabbits, with shouts of 
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joy. Two nurses sat near by, and one 
of them was working on a piece of 
bright-red material which made a par. 
ticularly nice touch of color among the 
yellow of the sand. Away in the dis. 
tance the sea sparkled in the afternoon 
sun. The air had in it the tang of early 
spring. 

Bill Churchill, who looked as though 
he had been born in golf clothes, made 
a careful tee for the charming woma 
who stood ready to do him justice with 
her last drive. Her pretty face was all 
fresh and healthy with exercise. It 
was good to see the contentment and 
happiness which was stamped upon 
every soft line of her figure and which 
shone in her blue eyes. 

Douglas Adam and Enid Churchill 
took up their positions on the other 
side of the sand box and waited, and 
when Douglas shot a friendly and e- 
couraging wink at Enid she nodded 
back at him, and a little smile played 
round the corners of her lips. 

No wonder the members of that golf 
club out there on the south coast of 
England were always glad to see the 
Adam-Churchill foursome and felt that 
something was entirely wrong with the 
world if they missed a week-end. Theit 
keenness set an example, and their 
steady friendship, which covered 9 
many years, made it possible even for 
misogynists and skeptics to believe @ 
human nature. 

With grim determination Mrs. Adam 
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settled to business, swung her club, 
got the ball clean, and sent it well up 
the straight. 

“Topping,” said Adam. 
“A perfect corker!” 
“Now, Enid, your smack.” 
Enid Churchill took a long breath. 
“If I go half as far,” she said, “I 
shall be pleased.” She went farther, 
and threw her driver into the air with 
a most infectious cry of joy. Her hus- 
band caught it and before putting it 
into her bag bent forward and gave 

her an unashamed kiss. 

“My dear,” he said, “you really do 
play a dash good game!” 

Her face flushed with pride and 
pleasure. 

All talking at once, these four es- 
sentially English people, who had mar- 
ried for love and remained devoted, 
who did not shy at their responsibili- 
ties, and who faced the ups and downs 
of life with courage and _ sanity, 
marched off together. Like Bill 
Churchill, Adam was a well set-up, 
good-looking fellow who scemed to 
have been poured into his clothes. Like 
Mrs. Adam, Enid Churchill had taken 
pains, without any of the all-too-obvi- 
ous aids of art, to retain all the girlish- 
ness which Anno Domini permitted. It 
would have been difficult to find any- 
where two mothers of four strapping 
children apiece who looked so attractive 
in their short Irish homespun skirts 
and smart and businesslike 
shoes, patterned with nails. 

Churchill got off his baffie, took his 
line, pressed for all he was worth, and 
got an absolute peach onto the left 
edge of the sloping green. 

“Beat that, Duggie,” he said with an 
air of very natural triumph. 

“I will,” said Adam, and he did. He 
was a man who could be relied upon 
in a Crisis. 

Then came the putting, that most 
solemn and religious portion of all golf 


matches. Mrs. Adam  amiiscalculated 
6 


said Bill. 


sweaters 


the bias of the ground. Her ball left 
the hole half a foot to the right and 
continued merrily on its way down to 
the flat. 

“Well, that’s done it,” she said. 

“Oh, bless yer, no,” said Bill. 
seen Enid miss tons of times.” 

“Yes, but you won’t see her miss 
this,” said Adam. 

With uncanny certainty Mrs. Church- 
ill’s ball made straight for the hole and 
dropped in with that satisfactory plop 
which is so dear to the hearts of ail 
true golfers. 

Mrs. Churchill bowed profoundly 
and looked almost as young as that eld- 
est daughter of hers who had her eyes 
and nose. 

Although he was beaten, Bill Church- 
ill was delighted. 

“Dear old thing,” he said, “that was 
really an epoch-making putt. Don’t get 
too good at this game or [ shall have 
you becoming a lady champion, and 
then God knows what'll become of me 
and the babes!” 

“And now for tea,” said Mrs. 
Adam. “I’m just a wee bit tired.” 

As they were all going into the club- 
house a letter was handed to Bill 
Churchill by the steward. Although he 
was unaware of the fact at the mo- 
ment, this harmless-looking envelope 
contained a microbe which was calcu- 
lated to smash up the excellent friend- 
ship of these four admirable people 
and in a few hours so to undermine and 
alter the natural characteristics of them 
all as to make them strangers to each 
other and to themselves. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Douglas 
Adam, when, the week-end over, the 
two families were returning to London 
on the train, “you never told us what 
was in that letter.” 

“An immense amount of piffle!” said 
Bill. “You know that rich feller, An- 
trobus, who dabbles in art and is al- 
ways getting up elaborate fancy-dress 
balls ?” 


“I’ve 





Ainslee’s 


Mrs, Adam’s back stiffened a little. 

“I should think I do!” she said. 
“He’s the man who is responsible for 
all the laxness in society, for all this 
undressing, and this competition in Ori- 
entalism that has grown up in London 
during the last few years. What in 
the world is he writing to you for?” 

“Well,” said Bill, “he’s giving an- 
other of his precious fancy-dress af- 
fairs in the middle of the week, and 
two men and two women for whom he 
has designed what he calls ‘exquisitely 
atmospheric’ clothes have fallen out of 
his party. He is frightfully sick about 
this, and writes me to ask whether Enid 
and I and you two will take their 
places.” 

“Good Lord!” said Douglas Adam. 
“What does he take us for? I’d see 
myself shot before I play-acted about 
in fool things of that sort. Think of 
me in anything but trousers!” he roared 
with laughter. In his mind’s eye he 
cut a figure which was too foolish for 
words. 

Mrs. Adam said: “Of course, it’s 
quite out of the question,” and Mrs. 
Churchill settled the matter by adding 
the word “Quite!” 

Bill Churchill pulled out the letter 
from a pocket which contained a huge 
tobacco pouch, several new black dots, 
and a lot of loose cigarettes, wholly 
unsmokable. 

“Pretty calm cheek of that man An- 
trobus!” he said. “What do you think 
he’s done? He’s sent two costumes to 
my place and two to yours, Emmy. He 
takes it for granted that we shall go, 
and says he is perfectly certain that we 
shall all four of us make a sensation.” 

The two women were amazed at the 
impertinence of this dilettante artist to 
whom they were both at home as in- 
frequently as possible. They said so. 
Their words were not to be mistaken. 
And when Douglas Adam, knocking 
out his pipe on his heel, remarked that 
he should chuck. the two boxes that 


had been left at his house into the 

bin, they nodded in complete agreg 
ment. Whereafter the whole question 
was dismissed and eight babies, two 
nurses, and Heaven knows how many 
bags—to say nothing of their respective 
owners—were loaded into two motor 
cars which were waiting at the station, 

The next evening after dinner, Bill 
Churchill, with a queer look of excite. 
ment in his eyes, walked round to see 
his friend, Douglas Adam. It was not 
a long stretch, because the two friends 
lived hardly a stone’s throw apart. He 
found Adam reading the paper in his 
den, surrounded by the usual collection 
of undergraduate photographs, sport- 
ing prints and _ well-bound _ books 
which gave a note of color to the walls, 
Churchill’s own chair was waiting for 
him on the other side of the fireplace, 
just as Adam’s chair was waiting for 
him on the other side of Churchill's 
fireplace. They were institutions, 

He said, obviously marking time: 
“Weather is getting good, old boy; 
we shall be thinking about summer holi- 
days soon. I don’t like the way our 
wretched politicians are conducting 
things. And how about that drop in 
Great Easterns?” 

Adam looked over the top of his pa- 
per. It was very plain to him that Bill 
had something on his mind. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes to everything. 
I vote we cut England for a bit and 
take a villa on the French coast— 
Wimereux, for choice, because they've 
got some very excellent golf links 
there. It’ll do the children good to get 
a change of scene, and you and | can 
air our French. Don’t yer think so? 
Talking of Great Easterns, I am thank- 
ful to say I sold out of those last week.” 

Curiously enough it seemed to 
Churchill that there was something on 
Adam’s mind, also, but they both went 
on talking for about an hour in the 
desultory manner of two men whose 
friendship is as solid as the earth. It 
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' was not until Churchill got up to go 
that he came to the point. 

“Oh, I say,” he said, “about that 
feller Antrobus. Do you know I am 
rather thinking it would be awfully 
hard luck to let him down. I think 
we'd better just swallow our prejudice 
for once and get into those clothes. 
What do you think?” 

A curious expression of eagerness 
flashed over Adam’s healthy, open face. 

“That’s what I’ve been thinking,” he 
said. “After all, Antrobus is a very 
decent chap, and one may as well do 
a kindness if one can. But how about 
Enid and Emmy ?” 

At that moment Emmy, who had just 
returned to the drawing-room from 
having kissed the babies good night, 
was speaking to Enid on the telephone. 
“About Mr. Antrobus, dear,” she was 
saying, “you see, he was at Oxford 
with Bill and Duggie, and although he 
isn’t a very great friend of ours or 
yours, at the same time I do think we 
might all stretch a point and fall in 


with his earnest request—just for this 


once. We can go late and leave early, 
and we shan’t feel that we are putting 
him into a hole—I do hate doing that. 
What do you say ?” 

A sudden smile broke out on Mrs. 
Adam’s face when she heard the an- 
swer. It was “yes.” 

What sudden, astounding thing had 
happened to these four people to bring 
about this complete revulsion of feel- 
ing? In what way had the microbe, 
the bug, of Fancy Dress eaten its in- 
sidious way into composition so sane 
and so responsible? The Churchills 
and the Adams, of all people in the 
world, in any clothes but their own—it 
was unthinkable, unbelievable! 

But this is the truth: Those four 
boxes, containing the costumes which 
had been designed by the artist, An- 
trobus, and made for his friends by a 
costumier in Bond Street, had been de- 
livered, duly labeled, at the houses of 


the Churchills and the Adams while 
they were on their way to London. 
They had been carried up to the dress- 
ing rooms of the men and the bedrooms 
of the women. 

Mrs. Churchill glanced contemptu- 
ously at the box addressed to her, made 
a mental note of the fact that she must 
have it sent away in the morning, 
changed, and left her room. Mrs, 
Adam looked at her box with annoy- 
ance and irritation, dressed quickly, as 
she was going out to dinner, and forgot 
the thing. Churchill scoffed at the 
sight of-his box and pushed it into a 
corner, and Adam, reluctantly obliged 
to shave again in a limited amount of 
time, did no more than merely notice 
the unnecessary existence of the strange 
box and fall to work. 

But, curiosity being one of the 
strongest ingredients in the nature of 
human beings, the boxes were opened 
before those four delightful people 
went to bed that night, and the cos- 
tumes contained therein were not only 
examined—which could have wrought 
no harm—but they were tried on. That 
settled it. 

“My heavens!” gasped Bill. “What 
couldn’t one do in things like these?” 

“Gad!” said Douglas Adam. “I 
could put in a great evening in these 
clothes !’’ 

Mrs. Churchill gazed at her reflec- 
tion in the mirror almost open-mouthed. 

“Fiow deliciously daring!’ she mur- 
mured. 

Locking her bedroom door for the 
first time in her married life, Mrs. 
Adam returned for the tenth time to 
her pier glass. 

“Tl wonder—I 
she said. 

The microbes had begun to do their 
deadly work. 

On the night of the ball Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Adam dined with the 
Churchills. 

Was it any wonder that Bill’s ad- 


wonder if I dare!” 
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mirable and conventional ancestors 
gazed down from the gold frames with 
raised eyebrows and horrified eyes? 

Douglas Adam was utterly unrecog- 
nizable as an Aubrey Beardsley Pierrot. 
His clothes were elaborately degenerate 
and full of strange, suggestive colors, 
with lace ruffs and anklets. His well- 
groomed head was hidden beneath a 
mauve silk skullcap, tied in a tremen- 
dous bow at the back. His sun-tanned, 
healthy face was entirely hidden be- 
neath a layer of thick, white substance, 
and his good, honest mouth was cov- 
ered with bright-red lip rouge. His 
brows had been whitened over and his 
eyes made up to represent those of a 
man who had devoted all his life to 
orgies of unthinkable things. It was 
amazing. 

Enid Churchill, at the end of the 
table, notorious for her rigid views on 
women’s bathing clothes and the sort 
of costumes which are now worn by 
stage favorites, was actually undressed 
as a Columbine. Her charming and 
discreet limbs were encased in white 
silk tights. From her small waist out- 
ward there emerged a stiff frill of 
white tulle. Her neck and arms and 
shoulders were bare, and the rest of 
her was just—and only just—covered 
with white satin. The servants turned 
away their heads when they saw her, 

Even his mother would not have 
known Bill Churchill. He was consist- 
ently and wonderfully Indian, and his 
chocolate face shone beneath a glisten- 
ing turban. His forty-two-inch chest 
was covered with a tight-fitting coat, a 
very mosaic of Byzantine upholstery. 
His legs were thrust into a pair of 
amazingly loose blue-satin trousers and 
his feet into jeweled slippers which 
turned up at the toes. He wore rings 
on every finger, while a big, yellow 
stone made a sort of bilious eye on his 
forehead. 

As for Emmy Adam, the daughter of 
a bishop and the niece of a minor 


Ainslee’s 


canon, the butler blushed to see her, 


She was not merely Oriental, but Orj- 
ental according to Dulac. She wore 
shimmering, diaphanous clothes which 
acted as a very Baedecker to the imagi- 
nation. Her fair hair was all loose be- 
neath a silver veil. Jewels gleamed 
upon her forehead and hung from her 
ears and neck. Her long fingers were 
all beringed, and round her slim right 
ankle a golden snake with two green 
eyes was twisted. Her charming 
young, motherly face was _ thickly 
painted, and her long eyelashes stood 
out stiffly, each one as black as jet. 

The conversation of these four once- 
deserving people, whose friendship had 
been so fine and clean and healthy, was 
not as usual, of golf, weather, the rise 
and fall of stock, or politics. Never 
once were the wonderful sayings of the 
children reported with bursts of affec- 
tionate and sympathetic laughter, or the 
reduction in the price of women’s 
clothes in the Oxford Street shops re- 
ferred to. 

The microbes were working busily. 

Douglas turned his blasé eyes on 
Mrs. Churchill and said with the inef- 
fable air of the master of affectation: 

“How strangely you recall to my 
tired mind that spring night after a sil- 
ver shower when, in all the beauty of 
my luscious youth, I discovered the 
secret of wickedness.” 

“Oh, la!’ simpered Enid, with an 
early Victorian gesture. “You naughty 
man !” 

“I pray you be serious,” pleaded 
Douglas, lifting a daffodil from a bowl 
and placing its innocent stem into his 
champagne. “I am too frail for harsh 
outbursts of ridicule. That was the 
night when I discovered that my soul 
had come down to me through the vista 
of dead years from the body of a Greek 
satyr. All the blossoms of the earth 
stirred in their beauty sleep, and the 
waters of the lake heaved a sigh. It is 
the coolness of your round arms, the 
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white petals of your ballet skirt, the 
almost dazzling alertness of your clear, 
moon eyes that take-me back to that 
crashing moment.” 

And then his vice-stained mind lost 
its way and his eyes fell upon the star- 
tled daffodil. 

“Took!” he added. “See how this 
virgin flower, fresh from the company 
of earth’s angels, has satiated itself 
with wine. She is foolishly drunk. 
Were I to take her back and lay her 
down among her family, the sky would 
be rent with an outburst of tribulation 
and all daffodils would put on mourn- 
ing for their lost daughter.” 

The Columbine threw back her head. 

“Vou dear, sweet fool!” she said. 

The butler nearly spilled the soup. 

Lill also showed the effects of this 
new malady. His eyes .were hot and 
passionate. Utterly neglecting his din- 
ner, he gazed at Emmy and murmured 
Sumurunian things to her. 

“Princess,” he said, “temptation of 
my heart, surely | am come to save 
thee, but if the Sultan learns who I 
am, we are dead, thou and I, because 
his jealousy is great!” 

And Emmy, upon whom the spell had 


strange 


laid its hand, replied saying: 

“Oh, thou who bring’st me iife, tell 
me what I shall do!” 

And Bill replied: 

“When I depart hence let it appear 
that thou are unrestored to the posses- 


sion of thy faculties. Howbeit, the full 
cure is to come after. Therefore 
when the Sultan comes to thee, be sad 
and meek and continue to repulse him 
as thou hast done aforetime, yet having 
no fear but that I will keep thee safe 
from him to the last. Later I will re- 
turn to Codabad and fall upon him with 
my sword.” 

The eyes of the Princess gleamed 
through her veil. 

“But, brave Prince,” she said, “out 
of pity we must get rid of him, for I 
would not afflict him needlessly with 


the sight of my happiness. Neverthe- 
less, let his death be lingering and ter- 
rible so that the name of the Sultan of 
Codabad shall live in story.” 

No wonder the butler 
white as a sheet. 

And so it went on until it was time 
to go. Douglas Adam toyed with his 
food and continued to utter Wildeisms; 
Mrs. Churchill, who, according to a 
flippant servant, must have found her 
chair very cold, went on giggling in 
the early Victorian manner and saying 
pert and foolish things; Bill plunged 
headlong into the language of the Ara- 
bian Nights, which all came back to 
him, and Mrs. Adam, completely under 
the spell, looked languorously at him 
through her veil. 

Williams, the butler, who had been 
with the family almost as long as the 
family had been at all, waited for their 
return until four o’clock the following 
morning, yawning his head off. It was 
the first time he had ever been kept up 
later than midnight. He sat for hours 
eying a silver tray on which he had 
arranged a decanter of whisky, a siphon 
of lithia water, four tumblers, and a 
plate of chicken sandwiches, asking 
himself what in the name of all that 
was horrible and tragic had got into his 
master and mistress and their two good 
friends, 

And when at last, just after the little 
ormolu clock in the drawing room had 
struck four, he heard a motor car 
draw up outside the house, he didn’t 
know whether to be relieved or not, be- 
cause there came to him on the still air 
of the morning a burst_of wild laugh- 
ter. With a strange hesitancy he went 
down to open the door. What might 
not yet happen to these four well-bred, 
well-born, deserving people who were 
obviously still suffering from the 
strange and insidious effects of fancy 
dress! 

The last thing that Williams saw be- 
fore he went to bed almost undermined 


turned as 








the whole of his respect for his master 
and Mrs. Douglas Adam. “The Prince 
of Harran,” as Emmy called Bill, bent 
down with an Oriental murmur, lifted 
the “Princess of Deryabar” into his 
arms, and carried her upstairs. This 
was the name he had given to his 
friend’s wife. 

Was there a look on Mrs. Churchill’s 
face, however slight, of annoyance or 
surprise or jealousy? Not one. She 
had thrown off her cloak and was 
standing against the arch in the hall 
with her long, bare arms artificially ar- 
ranged behind her head, her tulle skirt 
stiffly out all around her, with an ex- 
pression of early Victorianism so sim- 
pering and so silly that she might have 
been one of the many unnecessary pic- 
tures of that period come to life. She 
actually tock no notice of Bill’s be- 
havior with the wife of his friend; nor, 
for the matter of that, did Adams him- 
self. Looking more blasé and degen- 
erate than ever, with his red lips stand- 
ing out against his dead-white face like 
a bloodstain on the snow, he remained 
in front of the Columbine like a man 
reluctantly fascinated with something 
for which he had a complete contempt. 
In a voice which was not his own— 
high-pitched and finicky—he gave forth 
an Oscar Wildeism as though to the 
manner born. It is absolutely true to 
say that Williams ran downstairs. 

Arriving at the drawing-room, the 
Prince of Harran carried the Princess 
of Deryabar to a sofa, laid her down 
upon it, and bent over her. The odd 
part about it was that dear old, com- 
monplace Bill did not look in any way 
ridiculous in that absurd attitude. He 
had, in a strange way, become the man 
he was representing. The insidious in- 
fluence of fancy dress had done its 
work. 

“Give me thy hand,” he said, “oh, 
lady of my dreams! Let me speak 
frankly to one whose beauty hath con- 
quered my heart!” 
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If only the matrons of that Londe 
square could have heard Emmy’s reply, 

“Nay,” she answered; “let my lord 
go hence and break this spell, else will 
my husband put him to death.” 

It was appalling. 

Even when his wife and his. best 
friend came in with the preliminary 
announcement of a titter, the Prince 
made no attempt to change his attitude 
or cut short his Sumurunian outburst. 
On the contrary, he went, down on his 
knees at the side of the sofa and placed 
one of Mrs. Adam’s hands against his 
lips. 

This seemed to give Douglas his cue, 
He mixed a strong whisky and soda, 
sipped it, shuddered, and handed it-to 
Mrs. Churchill. Now, Mrs. Churchill 
had been brought up to believe that 
whisky was, in great moderation, a 
man’s drink, and that, once tasted by 
a woman, her feet must necessarily be 
on the downward path. Nevertheless, 
she emptied the glass. The microbe 
had completed its work. 

The very room, though filled with 
solid English furniture of unashamed 
modernity, with the usual English pic- 
tures of cornfields and rosy-cheeked 
children swinging on gates, had become 
as artificial as the occupants. The 
blinds were drawn, although the day 
was well awake and milkboys were go- 
ing their rounds and cats were return- 
ing home after midnight operatic per- 
formances, and the electric light was all 
going. 

For at least an hour these four well- 
born, blameless, happy, and responsible 
people who were a credit to their coun- 
try and to their cast, continued to be- 
have in a manner diametrically opposite 
to their characters and upbringing. 

Outside in the street life had begun 
again. Errand boys were whistling, 
maidservants were cleaning steps, taxi- 
cabs bowled by, and the distant rumble 
of traffic could be heard. A faint gleam 
of sun glorified the roofs of the houses 
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The Light 


and made the sparrows twitter; but in 
this charming drawing-room, where 
nothing more exciting had hitherto 
taken place than bridge parties for 
moderate stakes, thé blinds were still 
drawn, the electric light was. still 
ablaze, and a thin cloud of Egyptian 
cigarette smoke hung in the air, 

Suddenly Adam let out a cry of an- 
ger, broke through his too-well-as- 
sumed veneer of Beardleyism, and 
sprang at his friend like a prize fighter. 

“What the devil do you mean by 
kissing my wife?” he cried. “Are you 
off your head ?” 

Bill rose from his knees and turned 
hotly. 

“Your wife? Dost thou not know, 
dog, that the ‘Princess of Deryabar’ 
loves me?” 

“You infernal fool!’ shouted Adam. 

He let out his left, caught his foot 
in a rug, stumbled against the win- 
dow, and, in trying to save himself, 
clutched at the curtain and brought it 
down, rod and all. 

The light came in, and in the white, 
fresh of it there stood both 
women on their feet, scared, ashamed, 
and horrified, 

“But, my dear old chap,” said Bill, 
stammering. “I—I—I’m most fright- 
fully sorry. What on earth have we all 
been playing at?” “He put up his hand, 
pushed off his turban, and stood there, 
short-haired, a comic and rather idiotic 
figure. 
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Rather sheepishly Adam let go the 
curtain to which he was still clinging. 
“Good heavens!” he said, as though 


waking from a dréam. 
ens!” 


“Good heav- 


Mrs. Churchill, with one swift mo- 
tion, plucked at a lace tablecloth and 
wrapped it round her charming limbs. 
As for Mrs, Adam, in her diaphanous 
clothes which left so little to the imagi- 
nation, she stood up timid and scared 
and shamefaced, like a schoolgirl dis- 


Came In 


covered bathing by a hilarious party of 
holiday makers. 

Bill went round the room quietly and 
turned off the electric lights. He then 
went to the window and opened it. A 
rush of cool air came in, stirring the 
cloud of cigarette smoke. Then he 
stood looking from one face to the 
other. 

“Do you know that it’s nearly six 
o'clock? What the deuce will Williams 
think of us all?’ And he laughed 
shortly and without merriment. ‘“Dar- 
ling,” he added to his wife, “for Heav- 
en’s sake, go and get something on!” 

Adam had removed his mauve silk 
skullcap. Above his white face his 
reddish, kinky hair seemed to be very 
properly out of place. He looked at 
himself in a mirror that hung on the 
wall and gave a gasp of dismay. 

“Have I been playing the idiot in 
this get-up?” he asked. He turned to 
his friend’s wife. “Oh, look here! Do 
forgive me for what I have said. I— 
I’ve made a perfect ass of myself.” 

Mrs. Churchill gave a little cry. 

“Listen!” and over her face a little 
smile stole, and something that was ex- 
quisitely maternal came into her 
made-up eyes. “It’s baby crying,” she 
said, and ran away. 

“Well, so long, old man,” said Adam, 
laying his hand on Bill’s square shoul- 
der. “Er—lI think we’d better go to- 
gether and tell Antrobus what we think 
of him. In any case, we catch the usual 
train on Friday afternoon, eh? The 
links will be in fine condition this week- 
end. Come along, Emmy, get into your 
cloak, dear. You must be awfully 
cold. I’m spoiling for eggs and bacon 
and a cup of hot coffee.” 

Bill went upstairs two steps at a time. 

“Wash all this beastly stuff off,” he 
said to himself. “Get clean. - That’s 
the thing—clean!” 

And when his wife heard him sing- 
ing throygh the noise of both taps, she 
smiled and was grateful. 





T began in the easiest and most nat- 
I ural way in the world. 

Billy had pulled up in the mid- 
dle of the pavement to light a cigarette 
and at the same moment a big collie, 
racing hell-for-leather in agonized pur- 
suit of a vanished owner, bounded past 
him, knocking one of his crutches from 
under the boy’s arm. 

Precisely as the accident occurred, 
Mrs. Carrington was strolling out of a 
draper’s shop with her characteristic 
air of exquisite detachment. 

The crutch fell with a clatter at her 
feet, and Billy, flung off his balance, 
lurched toward her. In an instant her 
small, strong hand was beneath his el- 
bow, steadying him, and he found him- 
self looking into a pair of melting, hya- 
cinth-blue eyes, “the stunningest eyes 
in the world,” as he told himself later 
on, when, in the privacy of his hotel 
bedroom, he was able to reassemble his 
faculties of discrimination and com- 
parison. 

“Can you manage for a moment?” 
asked a satin-soft voice. 

That and her aloof little air of de- 
tachment were Madeline Carrington’s 
two biggest assets, neither being com- 
monly associated with the predatory 
type of woman. 

With the aid of his remaining crutch 
Billy propped himself securely, while 
Mrs. Carrington stooped swiftly and 
picked up the one which had fallen, 
slipping it beneath his arm with a quiet 
deftness which bespoke éxperience. 
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Last Chance 


By Margaret Pedler 


Auther of “The House of Dreams Come True,” 
“The Lamp of Destiny,” etc. 


“T say, thanks most awfully! How 
pgompt you were!” 

dis blue eyes shining, Billy blurted 
out his gratitude. Mrs. Carrington 
laughed. Her laugh was charming, a 
little, flutelike sound, the note of a bird. 

“You learn to be prompt when you’ve 
done two years’ nursing in France,” she 
replied. 

“Did you do that?’ asked Billy 
warmly. “How topping of you!” 

- Of course, hundreds of other women 

had done as much and more during 
those four ghastly years of war, but 
Billy forgot them all for the moment 
and was only conscious of the “top- 
pingness,” of one individual woman. 

To Madeline Carrington, her two 
years’ war nursing had chiefly repre- 
sented its equivalent in board and lodg- 
ing, with an added value of possible 
matrimonial opportunities, 

She was thirty-seven, although she 
contrived to look considerably less, and 
the chances of acquiring a satisfactory 
settlement in life by way of a second 
marriage meant a good deal to her. She 
had been left a widow with an income 
altogether inadequate to the extrava- 
gances of life, and for the last five or 
six years she had supplemented it in 
various ways which had not precisely 
added to her reputation. 

Not that any one had any definite 
charge to bring against her. But odd 
stories floated about, and Mrs. Carring- 
ton was variously credited with a par- 
tiality for high stakes at auction and 
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Mrs. Carrington’s Last Chance 


a tendency toward flirtations 
which strained even the elastic limits 
of postwar convention. It was whis- 

ed that she was quite willing to dine 
and dance nightly at the expense of any 
man friend who was prepared to foot 
the bill and that if he were willing to 
include the settlement of an overdue 
miliner’s or dressmaker’s account, 
why, so much the better. 

Watchful mothers carefully shep- 
herded their sons away from her vicin- 
ity, and the lists of one or two hostesses 
showed an irrevocable line scored 
through her name. 

For the rest, Mrs. Carrington clung 
on desperately to the fringe of society 
and confronted the world with a sweet, 
enigmatic smile. But there were mo- 
ments, tense, panicky moments, when 
to herself she admitted the bitter truth. 
She had invariably just failed to secure 
her footing. Unless she could make 
good by a successful marriage, she was 
destined to remain always on society’s 
outskirts, a precarious hanger-on, 
larely able to scrape along. And the 
years simply raced ! 

Only she herself knew how she en- 
vied “those others,” women with as- 
sured positions and assured incomes, 
whom she sometimes watched from 
the window of her tiny, roof-high flat 
as they slid by in their cars, with their 
unshakable poise bred of the knowledge 
that no doors were closed against them. 

When the war came she had rushed 
into every kind of war work which 
might seem to promise the unlatching 
of those doors. But the women who 
readily availed themselves of her brains 
and energy showed an equal readiness 
to forget her existence socially. She 
was quietly “dropped” when the need 
for her services was over. 

Finally, she had turned her attention 
to nursing. But, somehow or other, 
she had failed to achieve matrimony. 
With war romances blossoming into 
marriage all around her, she still had 


been unlucky. The officers to whom it 
had been her lot to minister had proved 
to be either impecunious subalterns, who 
had adored her, or else, if more pro- 
fusely blessed with this world’s goods, 
they were always happily married and 
had written home to their wives not to 
worry, “as Sister was the kindest and 
cleverest nurse a fellow could have.” 
All of which, to Mrs. Carrington’s 
credit be it said, was perfectly true. 

And now a trifling accident had sud- 
denly opened the way to new possibil- 
ities. The look of fervent admiration 
in Billy’s honest eyes told her that. 

She knew who he was quite well, the 
Honorable Billy Bethune, Lord Rai- 
nault’s only son, and he was stopping 
at Sandbeach at the same hotel as her- 
self, alone with his valet. Mrs. Car- 
rington generally made it her business 
to know about the men at any hotel 
where she might be staying, more par- 
ticularly if they were unattended by 
their womenkind. 

It seemed quite natural, after she had 
helped him, that she and Billy should 
stroll on together. They were both go- 
ing in the same direction. 

“Not a relic of the war, I hope?” she 
asked gently, indicating his crutches. 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, no. I smashed my foot up a 
bit playin’ polo. Three of us came 
down in a heap together and I got 
rather knocked about generally, so the 
doctor buzzed me off here to recruit. 
Sea breezes and all that, you know.” 

Mrs. Carrington nodded. 

“Sandbeach is a nice little place,” 
she said simply. “You’re staying at 
my hotel, aren’t you? The Royal.” 

“Yes, I’m at the Royal. But are you 
there, too? How could I have missed 
seeing you?” 

His eyes, resting ardently on the 
dark-red hair which flamed beneath her 
hat, framing her small, distinctive face, 
sufficiently explained the naive aston- 
ishment in his tones. 
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Mrs, Carrington laughed a little. 

“Oh, I’m not very noticeable. I’m 
a very quiet person, you see. And | 
don’t know any one down here.” 

“Nor do I,” said Billy. He paused. 
After a moment, he went on with some 
embarrassment: “I say, if—if you're 
really alone, like me, would you think 
it awful cheek of me to suggest that 
we might forgather a bit? Of course,” 
quickly, “I know it would be fright- 
fully dull for you, ’cos I can’t do any- 
thing.” 

“I don’t ‘do’ things, either, I’m 
afraid,” she answered. “And it’s a bit 
lonely, sometimes, by oneself, isn’t it?” 

“’M. That’s what I meant. We 
might watch the tennis tournaments to- 
gether. You keen on tennis.” She 
nodded. “Good! And perhaps, now 
and then, you know, you might let me 
dine at your table.” 

Mrs. Carrington assented with a sim- 
ple graciousness which was entirely dis- 
arming. She showed no eagerness, noth- 
ing beyond the pleasant acquiescence 
of a woman who, having no immediate 
claims upon her time, is good-naturedly 
willing to make the idle days pass less 
forlornly for some one else. 

So she and the Honorable Biily 
Bethune were seen in company at the 
tennis courts quite frequently. Some- 
times they drove together. And the oc- 
casional sharing of the same table at 
meal times grew to be a daily custom. 

The result was soon regarded as a 
foregone conclusion by observant peo- 
ple at the hotel. Even Mrs. Carring- 
ton herself began to feel a certain con- 
fidence in it. But she was experienced 
enough to know that even a boy of 
Billy’s age, twenty-three at most, isn’t 
safely landed until he has let the word 
“marriage” slip between his lips. 

There had been one ghastly moment 
when she had thought it was all up 
with her chances. That was when 
Billy, fumbling in his pocketbook for 
the snapshot of a favorite polo pony 


he wanted to show her, had flicked 
the portrait of a girl. It had flutters 


to the ground between them, and Made 


line, as she picked it up and handed 
back, had met his embarrassed glance 
fair and square. There had been po 
curiosity in her own. She had pre 
served that delicate aloofness of hers 
intact while Billy, his cheeks reddep. 
ing, had rushed into flurried explana. 
tion, 


“Oh, that’s a girl I know. Gave it 


to me last time I went to France. Didnt 
know it was still there.” 
He hesitated, looking anxiously at 
She leaned forward, 
Is she—the girl, 


Mrs, Carrington. 

“May I look? 
Silly ?” 

“Oh, no. There’s—there’s nothing 
like that.” He stumbled rather badly 
over it, because a month ago there had 
been something very like that. Matters 
had not gone quite so far as an actual 
understanding between him and the 
girl, at least not the kind of understand- 
ing that has crystallized in words, but 
news of Billy’s engagement to any one 
except herself certainly would haye 
come as a considerable surprise to lit- 
tle Anne Seton. 

Madeline examined the photo in si- 
lence. It was very young, the face 
looking back at her out of the wom 
leather case, young and brave, with 
clear, steady, direct eyes and a mouth 
curled up deliciously at the corners, 

“She is very pretty,” she observed 
as she relinquished the case into Billy's 
outstretched hand. She admitted the 
fact quite freely. She was too clever 
a woman to refuse to recognize another 
woman’s charm when she saw it. 

“Pretty? Oh, I dunno.” Billy 
stuffed the case back into his pocket. 
“But she’s not a bad kid, Anne isn't, 
A real little sport. Game as you like.” 

If Billy suffered from any subse- 
quent prickings of conscience, he stifled 
them successfully. Anne Seton’s name 
was never mentioned again in the days 
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Which followed, and Mrs. Carrington’s 
demeanor remained unaltered, serenely 
friendly, with just an occasional re- 
sponsive flickering of something 
warmer. And then, one day, the in- 
evitable happened. 

They had been strolling along the 
shore together and had finally estab- 
ished themselves in the shelter of a big 
rock, Billy perched on a shelving spur, 
his game leg stretched carefully out in 
front of him, and Mrs, Carrington sit- 
ting on the sand at his side, her slim 
hands clasped around her knees. 

There was no One else in sight. They 
were alone with just the blue sea and 
the golden sand and the fragrant after- 
noon warmth. The sound of the sea 
murmuring among the scattered rocks 
on the shore came to their ears with 
an intimate little suggestion of their 
solitude, seeming to set the rest of the 
world very far away. 

Madeline had taken off her hat, toss- 
ing it onto the ground beside her, and 
her coppery hair glowed with a red, 
sumberous fire in the blazing sunlight. 
Billy's gaze was bent on it worshipfully. 
Suddenly, with a stifled exclamation, he 
stooped and laid his cheek impulsively 
against it. The sun-warmed sweetness 
of it sent his heart thudding crazily 
against his ribs. Madeline turned her 
head slowly and looked up at him. 

“Thad to! I couldn’t help it!” The 
words, awkward and blunt in their im- 
petuous honesty, came tumbling out 
from the boy’s lips. “Madeline! 
Sweetest! I love you! I—oh—I want 
you !” 

He drew her close to him with quick, 
enfolding arms. 

“Have | a chance, Madeline? 

The whole clean soul of him looked 
at her out of his blue eyes, and sud- 
denly her knowledge of the years be- 
tween them, of his unthinking youth 
and her experience, slashed across her 
consciousness. Every decent instinct in 


Have 


her forbade her taking what he offered. 
Impulsively she drew away, her body 
stiffening a little in-his eager clasp. 

Though she had not spoken, he 
sensed the significance of her recoil. 

“Don’t say no!” he _ exclaimed 
sharply, his young voice roughening. 

“Billy boy, I ought to say—just 
that!” Mrs. Carrington spoke very 
quietly. Her eyes looked sad. 

“Why ought your’ he demanded 
hotly. 

“Why? Oh, Billy, it’s so obvious, 
isn’t it? A man may not marry his 
grandmother!” She laughed a little, 
but the laugh broke in her throat, end- 
ing on a sudden, hoarse note, 

“Grandmother ?’ What on earth are 
you talking about? Suppose I am 
twenty-three and you’re thirty. What 
then? My four years at the front more 
than equal the odd seven between us, I 
should think!” he answered with a grim 
reminiscence in his tones. 

She was silent. She had made her 
effort, reminded Billy of the gulf of 
years between them, and he had bridged 
it triumphantly. Even honor could de- 
mand no more of her. And Billy rep- 
resented everything in the world she 
most craved—wealth, an assured posi- 
tion, and the headlong, uncritical devo- 
tion which only a boy would ever offer 
her. In all probability he also repre- 
sented her last chance. The gulf was 
wider than he guessed by seven years. 

Her eyes hardened. For a moment 
a ridiculous scruple nearly had made 
her throw away this glorious chance. 
She almost laughed. She was not a 
woman who could afford to have scru- 
ples. They were a privilege for the 
well-endowed, not for the Madeline 
Carringtons of the world. 

When at last she spoke it was still 
to raise objections, but the quality of 
her voice had altered. There was a 
note of yielding in it. 

“But your people, Billy? 
would Lady Rainault say ?” 


What 
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“She'll love you nearly as much as I 
do when she knows you,” he protested 
valiantly. “Say you'll marry me, dar- 
ling !” 

“And you're sure—quite sure—you 
want me?” 

“I’m sure I can’t live without you! 
That’s about the size of_it.” 

“Then, if you’re really sure——” 

But the sentence was never finished. 
Billy’s eager mouth on hers quenched 
it, and the grip of his strong young 
arms about her made Mrs. Carrington 
almost forget for the moment that she 
had just concluded an excellent bar- 
gain from a worldly point of view and 
remember only that Billy loved her very 
much and that something within her 
stirred oddly in answer to that love. 


“My dear! Did you say Mrs, Car- 
rington? Madeline Carrington?” 

Lady Rainault’s well-bred voice did 
not rise the fraction of a tone above its 
normal, quiet level, yet something in 
her utterance of the other woman’s 
name, a delicately faint inflection, 
seemed to set Mrs. Carrington down in 
some side street, the sort of side street 
in which no one would care to be seen. 

Billy detected it and reddened defi- 
antly. 

“Yes. Madeline Carrington,” he re- 
turned shortly. 

The golden weeks at Sandbeach were 
over at last, and Billy had returned to 
town, though Mrs. Carrington had 
elected to stay a little longer by the sea. 

It was very typical of her that she 
had refrained from following him back 
to London. Few women in her posi- 
tion would have had the confidence to 
hold him on so slack a rein or the 
strength of will to triumph over all the 
fears and apprehensions which beset 
her when he spoke of going. 

She knew she was risking the adverse 
influences which would certainly be 
brought to bear on him when he re- 
joined his people. But she banked on 


Billy being sufficiently in love with} 
to resist all opposition to their man! 


riage. If he were, she felt sure that, 


rather than suffer anything which ga. 
vored of a scandal, rather than be pitied 
and condoled with by their friends oyer 
“dear Billy’s unfortunate marriage,” 
the Rainaults would bow to fate with as 
good a grace as they could simulate 
They would tolerate her, outwardly ae. 
cept her. And with them behind her, 
however unwillingly behind, she kney 
that her position would be unassailable 

So Mrs. Carrington waited quietly at 
Sandbeach. 

silly had found it more difficult to 
broach the subject of his engagement 
than he had anticipated. The first week 
or two after his return he had been 
very much under his doctor’s orders, 
and when, at last, his crutches were dis- 
carded in favor of a stick and a tempo- 
rary limp, his mother had celebrated 
the occasion by a little dinner at the 
Ritz, to which Anne Seton had been 
bidden. 

Anne, looking very sweet and young 
in one of “Minetta’s” simplest and most 
expensive little frocks, had welcomed 
him back to London with a shy, frank 
pleasure which was rather disturbing. 
There had been even a tiny proprietary 
touch about her greeting, that elusive 
little royal air which invests a woman, 
no matter her age, when she knows that 
the man is in love with her. 

Billy enjoyed it, enjoyed it so much 
that it frightened him. More than onee 
during the evening, as he met the clear, 
candid gaze of Anne’s gray eyes, he had 
to remind himself that he was engaged, 
engaged to Mrs. Carrington. And that 
queer, incomprehensible mingling of 
fright and elation drove him, the next 
morning, into announcing his engage 
ment to his mother. 

Lady Rainault’s reception of the 
news had not been encouraging. To 
embolden himself he reiterated the i 
formation more firmly: 
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#Yes, Mrs. Carrington and I are en- 

to be married.” 

For a moment his mother made no 
response. When finally she did, it took 
a totally unexpected form. 

“She is a very beautiful woman,” she 
said quietly 

Billy felt inadequate. He had been 
expecting opposition and was prepared 
to fight it. But this calmly uttered trib- 
ute left him feeling, somehow, weapon- 
less. 

Lady Rainault looked across at him 
and smiled. 

“Why, Billy,” she said. “You didn’t 
suppose I’d be stupid enough to pre- 
tend she wasn’t, did you?” 

“Some women would have,” returned 
Billy doggedly. ‘‘But you’d never need 
to be jealous of another woman’s good 
looks, mater.” 

Lady Rainault kept her eyes fixed 
upon the blotting pad lying on the desk 
in front of her. 

“And yet we must be about the same 
we, Mrs. Carrington and I.” She 
looked up suddenly, her direct glance 
meeting her son’s. “I don’t think I 
want a beautiful daughter-in-law about 
three years younger than myself, Billy.” 

He sprang to his feet, outraged, pro- 
testing volubly. His mother shook her 
head. 

“I'm right, Billy boy. Madeline Car- 
rington is very much nearer forty than 
thirty.” 

“She may be,” he said stubbornly. 
“Il haven't asked her age. I asked her 
ifshe loved me. And she does!” 

“Do you think she’d love you quite 
so much if you weren’t Lord Rainault’s 
sn, with, presumably, plenty of 
money 7” 

‘I’m sure of it,” he replied warmly. 
“Madeline isn’t out just to catch a for- 
tune.” His voice softened as he added: 
“She’s damned lonely.” 

Somehow, in the discussion which 
followed Lady Rainault managed to 
keep all bitterness out of it. Very qui- 
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etly and composedly she sketched a pic- 
ture of Mrs. Carrington as she appeared 
in the eyes of the world at large, watch- 
ing, as she did so, the boy’s face whiten 
into a mute, defiant misery. It ended, 
as such discussions almost invariably 
do end, in his valiantly championing 
the woman he had asked to be his wife. 

“If what you say is true, it’s all the 
more reason why I should marry her 
and give her a little happiness at last,” 
he flared. “I couldn’t let her down 
now, even—even if I didn’t care for 
her. She’s never had a dog’s chance. 
She only wants to be looked after and 
protected and made happy, like our 
own women are.” 

Lady Rainault observed the distinc- 
tion so unconsciously emphasized and 
smiled a little to herself. Billy did not 
see the smile, but he flung down his 
last card triumphantly. “As you say, 
marriage means everything to her.” 

A long silence ensued. 

“I wish—I wish your father were 
back from India,” Lady Rainault said 
presently, a note of wistfulness in her 
voice. 

“Why? He wouldn’t make me give 
her up, if that’s what you mean!” he 
retorted with quick defiance. 

Another silence followed. Lady 
Rainault was rapidly weighing values. 
She realized that further opposition 
would only serve to strengthen the boy’s 
determination. 

“Well?” he demanded, at last, with a 
certain nervous belligerence. “What 
are you going to say about it?” 

She rose and came quickly 
the room to where he stood, 
moodily out of the window. 

“It needs thinking over,” she said 
simply. “I don’t think I want to say 
anything just now, Billy, except that 
you know I love you and that your hap- 
piness, yours and your father’s, means 
more to me than anything in the 
world.” 

He swung round and, catching up her 
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slim, still-girlish figure in his arms, gave 
her a great, schoolboy hug. Somehow, 
the spontaneous, clumsy, boyish clasp 
seemed to loosen the band tightening 
apprehensively about her heart. For 
all his six feet and his love affair with 
a woman whose reputation was patched 
with gray, he was still just her “little 
boy.” 


Mrs. Carrington’s flat was perched on 
the top floor, and the services of a lift 
were not included among the advan- 
tages offered by the landlord. 

Lady Rainault climbed the steep, 
stone stairway with lagging feet. She 
was in no hurry to reach the top. She 
frankly dreaded the forthcoming inter- 
view with the woman who, as the mat- 
ter involuntarily phrased itself in her 
own mind, had trapped her son into 
an offer of marriage. Had her hus- 
band been home, she would, of course, 
have left it to him to arrange the af- 
fair. Men were more used to buying 
their way out of difficulties, she re- 
fiected ruefully. 

But since Lord Rainault still was 
occupied with certain governmental 
duties in India, and since Mrs, Car- 
rington had returned to London and 
was already monopolizing two-thirds of 
silly’s time and the whole of his 
thoughts, his mother had taken her cour- 
age in both hands and sought an inter- 
view with her. 

A diminutive maid opened the door 
of the flat in response to her ring, and 
a minute later Lady Rainault found her- 
self trying to gather from the room into 
which she was shown some impression 
of the woman she had come to see. 
There was nothing in the furnishings 
at which she could cavil. It was all 
very modern, but in quite good taste. 
Yet, to the woman who was straining 
to draw from it some clew as to its 
owner’s personality, the whole effect of 
the room failed to ring true. It was as 
though, knowing that this or that was 


considered the right thing, its o 


had promptly acquired it and substie’ 


tuted it for something which would 
have expressed more nearly her own in- 
dividuality. With a sigh Lady Rainault 
relinquished her attempt to make the 
room yield up its secret, and at the same 
moment the door opened to admit Mrs, 
Carrington. 

She came in very quietly. Her dress 
was almost Quakerish in its simplicity; 
but here, too, Lady Rainault received 
the impression of striving after an ef- 
fect. Simplicity was not the keynote of 
Mrs. Carrington’s character. Her red 
hair flamed denial. But the expression 
in the hyacinth-blue eyes was genuine 
enough. It asked apprehensively, 
“Have you come here as a friend or as 
an enemy?” And Lady Rainault, con 
scious of a sudden twinge of pity for 
the woman before her, answered the 
unspoken question swiftly. 

“No. I’m afraid you must not te 


gard this as a friendly visit, Mrs. Car- 


rington.” 

The other made no attempt to mis- 
understand her meaning. Some women 
would have simulated ignorance, but 
Madeline Carrington never wasted time 
or energy on futilities. If it was to be 
war, then let it be war to the knife and 
at once, 

“So you disapprove of my engage- 
ment to your son?” she said, speaking 
as quietly as her visitor. 

“Could you expect me to do other- 
wise?” returned Lady Rainault. “I am 
very sorry, but neither my husband nor 
I could possibly give our sanction to it.” 

“Why not?” At least, Billy’s mother 
should be forced out into the open. 

“The disparity between your ages is 
surely sufficient reason.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t!’ The composed 
parrying of her attack broke through 
Mrs. Carrington’s guard of cool aloof 
ness and something faintly common, 3 
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wits, showed itself in the smartly 
‘yttered contradiction. 

“Plenty of women marry men 
younger than themselves,” she went on. 
“Is that your only reason?” 

“You know it is not,” answered Lady 
Rainault quietly. “Mrs. Carrington, 
need I go into details? You and I both 
know that there are a hundred reasons 
why you are an unsuitable wife for my 
son. Won’t you just accept the fact 
that I can’t consent to an engagement 
between you ?” 

“I suppose you think I’m not good 
enough?” she queried bluntly. 

“I know you are not. And you know 
it, too. You'd spoil his life. He’s 
young, and you're very beautiful, and 
he thinks he’s in love with you. But 
he isn’t really. He’d find it out as soon 
as you were married.” 

“No, he wouldn’t. He does love me! 
I tell you he does!” 

Lady Rainault made no answer. 
Something in her silence dragged an un- 
willing question from the other. 

“Is there some one else?” She was 
thinking of the girl in the photograph. 

“Yes, I think there is. Though I’m 
not quite sure,” Lady Rainault an- 
swered simply, “that Billy realizes it. 
You've dazzled him, you see.” 

“And I’m going to marry him. 
What’s more, you can’t stop me. He’s 
over age,” Mrs. Carrington burst out 
triumphantly. 

“True. He’s over age. But he’s not 
independent of his father financially.” 

The significance of Lady Rainault’s 
reply shattered Mrs. Carrington’s last 
shred of self-control. That clever as- 
sumption of aloofness, which so often 
had passed muster successfully where 
she was unknown as the quiet detach- 
ment of a woman of unquestionable 
Status, went with it. 

“Then, if that’s the case,” she flung 
back, “Lord Rainault would either have 
to make him independent or stand the 
racket of a breach-of-promise case. 


I’ve plenty of Billy’s letters,” she added 
meaningly. 

“There is still another alternative,” 
replied Lady Rainault. She nerved her- 
self to speak what really she had come 
to say. “I want you to release my son. 
How much would you consider reason- 
able compensation ?” 

Madeline Carrington thought rapidly. 
She could guess what lay at the back 
of the offer. The Rainaults were as 
proud as Lucifer, and they funked a 
breach-of-promise case. Rather would 
they face the fact of her marriage with 
Billy and cloak their disapproval in the 
eyes of the world by seeming to accept 
her. The trump cards were all in her 
hands. She didn’t want merely money. 
She wanted that and everything else 
which marriage with Billy represented. 

Lady Rainault misread her silence. 

“T know, of course,” she continued, 
“that in releasing my son you would 
sacrifice certain financial security, and 
I am prepared to make this up to you. 
Would a check for three thousand 
pounds a“ 

She stopped, checked by the sudden, 
strained expression in the other wom- 
an’s face. 

“Of course, you think it’s only a ques- 
tion of money?” Mrs. Carrington burst 
out vehemently.. “You don’t under- 
stand! How should you? You’ve al- 
ways had alli the things I’ve missed. 
You couldn’t understand !” 

Lady Rainault stared at her in be- 
wilderment. 

“The things you’ve missed?” she re- 
peated. 

“Yes. You've always been cared 
for,’ Mrs. Carrington went on with 
gathering intensity. “I haven't! I’ve 
had to fight for my own hand. Every- 
thing that came to you naturally—tlux- 
ury and position and a good time—lI’ve 
had to get by angling for it. I’m sick of 
angling, sick of pretending! I want the 
real thing. And Billy can give it me. 
I’ve never had anything, never! I’ve 
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always been on the edge. Oh, I know 
what people say; I’m an_ outsider. 
Well, they won’t be able to say it any 
longer. If I marry Billy, you and peo- 
ple like you will have to accept me 
whether they want to or not!” 

“Yes,” responded Lady Rainault 
gravely. “I—we should have to accept 
you. I grant that.” 

“Very well,” retorted Mrs. Carring- 
ton triumphantly. “You can’t expect 
me to give up all that.” 

“No, I suppose I can’t,” replied Lady 
Rainault very slowly. “Unless you care 
for him.” 

The five short words dropped into a 
silence, sudden and tense. Mrs. Car- 
rington drew back a pace and stood a 
little away from the older woman, star- 
ing at her with a curiously awakened 
expression. 

There was something startled and be- 
wildered, almost shy, in the hyacinth 
eyes. It invested her, this woman of 


the world, and a somewhat shady world, 


at that, with an atmosphere at once 
elusive and sweet and virginal. Billy’s 
mother, watching the transformation, 
could imagine what she must have been 
like as a young girl. 

“I—I do care!” The words 
jerkily. “I didn’t know it before. 
—I do care!” - 

And looking into the other’s beauti- 
ful face, pale in the grip of a sudden 
tensity of emotion, Lady Rainault real- 
ized she spoke the naked truth. 

But it could make no difference. 
Whether she loved him or loved only 
all he could give her, this woman was 
no wife for her son. She spoke in- 
exorably : 

“Then, if you care, give him up!” 

Mrs. Carrington drew in her breath 
sharply. 

“T can’t!” she muttered in a stifled 
voice. “I can’t give him up.” 

Almost as though her legs would no 
longer support her, she sank down into 
a chair and stared dumbly at Billy’s 
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mother. When Lady Rainault 
again it was rather sorrowfully, 

“If you love him, you'll give him up, 
Just because you do love him. And, if 
you’re brave enough, you'll send him 
away from -you—without any regret 
that he has to go.” 

The door closed quietly behind her, 
Madeline Carrington sat huddled in her 
chair, Lady Rainault’s last words beat. 
ing in her brain like a pulse: “Seng 
him away from you—without any re 
gret that he has to go.” 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” she whis- 
pered hoarsely. 


Love’s eyes are very clear. In the 
days which followed Madeline Carring- 
ton could see Billy chafing against the 
bonds which held him, although 
gamely he was refusing to recognize 
the fact, every instinct of his boy's 
honor alert to conceal it from her. She 
set her teeth and tried not to recognize 
the bitter truth, but it jumped out and 
mocked at her. 

Sometimes she would test him. 

“I’m too old for you, Billy,” she said 
one day, watching restlessly under her 
white lids for the old indignation to 
leap into his eyes, eagerly listening for 
the headlong denial. The denial came, 
but it lacked conviction. 

“Of course you’re not,” said Billy. 
“IT wish you wouldn’t keep harping on 
the subject of age.” 

The crisis came one evening at the 
Gloria restaurant. They were dining 
there together, and at first he had ap- 
peared to be’ enjoying himself much 
as usual. But all at once he grew fidg- 
ety and his attention wandered. The 
alteration in his manner synchronized 
with the arrival of a party of friends 
who took _— of a table near at 
hand, and Mrs. Carrington, following 
the direction of Billy’s nervously row 
ing glance, recognized in one of the 
newcomers the girl whose photograph 
he had had with him at Sandbeach. 
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There was no mistaking the pure, 
childish oval of her face, with its wide- 
open, fearless eyes. And if there could 
have been a doubt, it was dispelled an 
instant later when, meeting Billy’s eyes, 
she nodded and smiled across at him. 

Then her glance passed on from Billy 
to his companion. The smile died 
abruptly on her lips, as though it had 
been wiped off, and she turned aside. 
But, before she turned, her young, 
hard summing up of the older woman 
was visible in the suddenly aloof ex- 
pression of her eyes. 

Mrs. Carrington exerted herself to 
be even more charming and entertain- 
ing than usual, desperately striving to 
regain and hold Billy’s attention so that 
his thoughts might not linger about the 
girl at that other table. Linger about 
her and compare! 

But it was uphill work, and as they 
drove back to her flat, Madeline, lean- 
ing back silently in the darkness of the 
taxi, knew she was holding fast to the 
mere letter of the pledge between them. 
The spirit of it was dead. 

“Coming in for a smoke?” she asked 
as Billy helped her out of the taxi. 

“Not to-night.” Then, catching sight 
of her face in the light of the street 
lamps, he went on hurriedly. “Oh, very 
well, then. Just one.” 

They climbed the long flights of 
stairs almost in silence. Arrived at the 
flat, she established him in a big easy- 
chair and held a match while he lit his 
cigarette, fussing round him in a way 
quite foreign to her usual custom. 

“You're very attentive,” he com- 
mented, with a puzzled little smile. 
“Why am I being so spoiled to-night?” 

She had been moving restlessly 
about the room. Now she came back 
and stood in front of him on the hearth. 

“Perhaps—because—it’s or * 
evening together.” 

Billy’s cigarette dropped from his 
fingers to the floor. He stooped and 
picked it up. 
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last 


“Our last night!” he repeated stu- 
pidly. “What do you mean?” 

“Would you be very sorry?” she 
asked, evading the question. “You 
wouldn’t really, Billy. I’m too old for 
you.” 

“That’s my business, isn’t it?” he said 
quickly. “If I care for you is 

“But you don’t!” she interrupted. 
“You're in love with—Anne Seton.” 

He sprang to his feet. 

“Madeline! I’ve given you no right 
to say that!” 

“Except the right of observation,” 
she returned dryly. “I saw you look 
at her to-night—at the Gloria Pe 

“Suppose we leave Anne Seton’s 
name out of this discussion,” said Billy, 
his boyish voice suddenly cold. “I don’t 
understand what’s the matter with you 
to-night, Madeline.” 

“Nothing. Only—only I don’t be- 
lieve you want to marry me now, Billy. 
You'd rather not. You'd like to get 
out of it.” 

In a minute he was on fire, his young 
pride scraped raw to the quick, denying, 
reassuring. She had touched him on 
a point of honor, that clean, untarnished 
honor so dear to a boy of twenty-three. 

All he knew of the woman he had 
asked to be his wife, all his mother had 
told him, only urged him into more 
vehement determination to keep his 
pledge, to lift her out of her shoddy 
life of makeshifts and pretense. It was 
all very young and stanch and not a 
little touching. 

3ut his face betrayed him. She 
could read the truth in his half-shamed, 
half-defiant eyes. He did not care any 
longer. But he was going to play the 
game, whatever it cost. 

“Oh, go! Go!” she exclaimed vio- 
lently. Then, as he turned away im- 
petuously, she caught him back to her, 
pulling his face down to hers, 

“No! Don’t go, Billy!” she cried in 
frightened, breathless tones. “I didn’t 
mean it. Kiss me! Kiss me!” 
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When he was gone, he left her se- 
cure in the knowledge that he would 
never claim his release, would not even 
accept it when she almost flung it at 
him. She could take him if she chose 
or send him away and give him the free- 
dom of which he was too young and 
too hot-headed to recognize the value. 
But if it was to be a gift, love’s gift, he 
must go gladly, without regrets. 

Feverishly she snatched up a pen and 
began to write. Her pen jerked along: 

Dear Bitty: We've had our last evening 
together. Fond as I am of you, I’m not 
fool enough to believe we could live on 
love and kisses, and I’ve found out that 
you’ve only an allowance which might be 
cut off any old time your father felt inclined, 
So we'll call it off. You'll understand, won't 
you? Yours, MADELINE. 

She caught up a wrap and went 
slowly downstairs. A letterbox stood 
at the end of the street like a gray sen- 
tinel in the lamplit dark. There was 
a flicker of white as she held the letter 
poised an instant in her hand, then the 
grim, black mouth of the letterbox en- 
gulfed it. She remained staring fasci- 
natedly at the blank slit. 

“Next clearance twelve midnight,” 
she said tonelessly. 


Billy stormed his way to her flat 
within an hour of the letter’s receipt. 
His face was white and strained and 
there was a curious, frozen look in his 
eyes. 

“Did you mean this?” he asked. 
“Just what it says?” 

She nodded. 

“I’m afraid I did, Billy. I’m sorry. 
sut, you see, I’m quite a material per- 
son. I’d love to be the Honorable Mrs. 
Billy, but it looks as though it’s a lux- 
ury I can’t afford.” She shrugged her 
shoulders a little. “So I'll have to con- 
tent myself with being plain Mrs, Silas 
Arkwright.” 

“Arkwright! That bounder!” 

“°"M. He’s got pots of money, you 
know. And he likes me quite a lot.” 


“So you were just out after 
money ?” he said slowly. 

“A woman in my position has to— 
think of things,” she answered. 

It hit him hard. He had been go 
frightfully sorry for her, for the bad 
luck against which she had put up such 
a plucky fight, had championed her g9 
fiercely in his eager, young chivalry, 
And now she had revealed herself the 
rapacious, predatory type. 

“You’re not going to kick up a fuss 
about it, Billy?” she asked anxiously, 

“Oh, no,” he said shortly. “I won't 
queer your pitch with—Silas Ark 
wright.” He laughed suddenly and 
harshly. “A man doesn’t want to 
marry your kind, if he knows.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

She held out her hand. He looked 
at it, but made no effort to take it. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

She sat very still when he had gone, 
her hands lying idly folded on her knee, 
her eyes staring into space. She could 
hear his footsteps as he descended the 
stone stairway grow fainter and fainter. 
When the last one had died away into 
silence she gave a little, shivering sigh 
like a tired child worn out with crying. 


Six months later Lady Rainault and 
her daughter-in-law were lunching to- 
gether at the Gloria restaurant. Anne 
was looking radiant, vivid with the tri- 
umphant radiance of youth and love. 

Her glance flitted interestedly over 
the crowded room. Presently it was 
checked and held by a woman lunching 
with a middle-aged, opulent-looking 
man at another table. 

Anne’s lips curved into faint disdain. 

“There’s that atrocious Mrs. Carring- 
ton with a man of the rich, financier 
type,” she observed. “She’s rather @ 
dreadful person, isn’t she?” 

“Is she?” Lady Rainault’s quiet eyes 
rested on the woman at the other table. 
“I don’t know. But I know she is a 
very brave woman.” 
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THE 
Archie Laverock is by profession an 
London motor firm. 


arrant rover. 
Tooling along the Surrey 
tiful young woman who is being brutally treated by her husband. 


STORY SO FAR. 


Temporarily he is connected with a 
lanes one afternoon, he comes upon a beau- 
Laverock rescues her 


gallantly, carries her home in his car, and discovers that she is Lucy Joy, winner of the 


Daily I é c 
ily—mummie, auntie, and Frankie, 


the young 
of Lucy’s venerable admirers. 


eriscope beauty contest, and was merely acting for the cinema. 
midshipman brother. 
Prominent among them is the admiral. 


He meets her fam- 
He meets also several 
Several days later 


he runs across the admiral on his way to the Joy houschold with an invitation to his birthday 


party in town. Archie takes a short cut 
they promise 
taliates by leaving an important sealed note 
to La verock that the note contains an off 


she cares only for him. The arrant rover, 


across country, 

caimp. 
for Miss Lucy Joy. 
er ot 


reverting to type, 


to celebrate his birthday at his 


reaches the Joy family first, and 
The admiral, coming in second, re- 
She confesses hopefully 
but permits L averock to see that 


marriage, 
loses all interest in the “beauty 


girl,” nr welcomes orders from the firm w hich send him down to Rhés, a country place in 


Wales. Its owner, Mr. Rice-Math« ws, has 
just declared his inde pendence of ‘ 
latest model motor car, which Archie 
lives his granddaughter, Mauve, 
his arrival she comes to A 
parked near Rhos, 
choice, 
contemplation of 
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rchie’s motor car 


CHAPTER VIII. 

TEXT morning, the morning that 
N Mr. Rice-Mathews was to take 
his first driving lesson, was 
So hopeless seem the tears of 
Wales, but what can match her smile? 
For Archie now made the acquaint- 
ance of a sunlit, vivid, fragrant 


radiant. 


coun- 


tryside and a range of clear mountains 
over which cloud shadows raced like a 


school of giant blue porpoises 
an ocean of green billows. 


across 


Huge dia- 


‘cotton ete 
is to teach him to drive. 

' ’ ‘ , 5 
a colorless, detached personality. 
and invites him to Gunes r 


in a fashion which revives his dormant interest, and once more he is tempted to a 
matrimony, constructed round such a girl. 


n a semi-invalid for thirty years. He has 
and medicine bottles,” and has ordered the 
With Mr. Rice-Mathews 
Soon after 
fitted up like a three-in-one apartment, and 
After dinner, she plays Beethoven, Archie’s 


mond drops spangled the bushes of 
southernwood at every cottage door be- 
yond the common. The full brooks 
chattered past the shaken fern; noise- 
lessly the river slipped along well up to 
the arches of the old stone bridge. A 
fisherman stood to mid-thigh near the 
bank which Archie passed. And, ah, 
the scent of wet, honeysuckle 
from all the hedges on the way to 
Rhos! 


As for the driving, though, 
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Archie 
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found from the start that it was go- 
ing to be hopeless. Never would Mr. 
Rice-Mathews make a driver! To that 
gentle old enthusiast a car was about as 
much use as an apple toa fish. Young 
Laverock determined that never with- 
out his knowledge should the car leave 
that bit of level sweep in front of the 
house, except when he himself took it 
down to the highroad beyond the white 
lodge gates. That drive now, and the 
old man would be done for. 

Lunch, again set under the rose- 
framed veranda, interrupted the les- 
son. It would have been resumed in 
the afternoon, even though hands, as 
well as an indomitable will, are required 
for driving a car, but Mr. Rice- 
Mathews’ frail old hands actually trem- 
bled with fatigue from working on the 
clutch. It Miss Rice-Mathews, 
with her egg basket over her arm, who 
gave the cue that her grandfather had 
undertaken enough for one day. 

“IT wish you’d come and look at this 
sitting, grandfather,” she said. “It’s 
not what I ordered. Won't you come, 
too, Mr. Laverock?” She could hardly 
leave the young man standing there. 

They followed her through garden 
doors and down paths to the back 
premises, to the hen houses and the run 
which seemed one flutter of plumage, 
one babel of shrill cries, the instant the 
young mistress of Rhés appeared. 

“Then about those hives 
said. 

She kept bees, of course. Rabbits? 
Oh, yes. Laverock, following and won- 
dering, had a panoramic view of only 
some of the activities of this young 
woman. 

“You must be always busy,” he mur- 
mured conventionally. 

The detached, matter-of-fact voice 
replied: “Oh, I’m always busy, of 
course. Grandfather, the show is on 
the eighteenth ; come and see what you 
think of our chances with the begonias.” 

Followed a stroll at what Archie con- 


was 


she 
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sidered three-snail-power rate, ; 
box-edged paths under sun-warmed. 
walls, tapestried with fans of plum and 
apricot. Above them showed those dis. 
tant hills gemmed in squares, like 
streets of the New Jerusalem, with the 
shrill emeralds, the argent grays, the 
yellow chalcedony, the deepening pur- 
ple amethysts of Wales. Tiny country, 
rich and concentrated, holding in one 
square mile a dozen samples of loveli- 
ness: steep mountain, larch-fringed yal- 
ley, farm land, garden. Outside this 
garden were ferny ways leading to ar- 
bors rose-wound and clematis-crowned; 
exquisite setting for romance, exquisite, 
empty setting! 

For it seemed to Archie Laverock 
that certainly there was no romance 
here. 

What filled this girl’s life? Hens, 
bees, begonias, rabbits, vegetable mar- 
rows? Care of house and garden; be- 
ing Miss Rice-Mathews of Rhos? That 
was enough for her? But how could 
it be, for the girl who had played Bee- 
thoven like that last night? Which was 
the real woman? That was the riddle, 

After tea on the lawn, Mr. Rice 
Mathews would have turned to the car 
again. Archie, after a glance from the 
granddaughter, shook his head. 

“Quite enough for the first day, sir.” 

“Oh, you aren’t going to stop me?” 
he almost entreated. 

“Grandfather, you must. 
yourself.” 

“Mr. Laverock will not let me do 
that, my dear. You need not—er—get 
the wind up. Very well; till to-morrow, 
Laverock.” 

For a week this represented the daily 
program. By the tenth day of motor in- 
struction and casual conversation and 
meals on the veranda and garden pot- 
tering, it was no longer “Laverock” at 
every turn, but “my boy” and “Archie.” 

The rover himself had ceased to fe 
gret his camp, ceased to miss old Smith. 
The bull terrier could wait. Archie 
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Laverock, emerging from the inevitable 
periodic reaction in which he took no 
interest in women, was beginning to 
be interested in this girl Mauve. 

She was a problem. She was not to 
be summed up, as he had at first 
summed her up, as a well turned-out, 
plain-headed, efficient stick of a girl. 
Anyhow, it is not safe to bank on any 
woman who looks like “a pucka stick,” 
as Archie knew. Some butterflies are 
specially gifted with the power of re- 
sembling sticks when it is not their mo- 
ment for preening wings. Had she 
wings? If not, what made her able to 
play Beethoven like that? 

Constantly he puzzled over her. If 
she had the “it” in her to make such 
music, what did she live on? A girl 
like that has to live on something. She 
couldn’t live on bantams or begonias 
or training servants. Could she just 
live on her piano? She couldn’t live 
on scenery, nor on the society of any 
of the people she would meet in that 
neighborhood, from what he had seen 
of them. 

One afternoon a carload of callers 
drove up from a house about ten miles 
off. Mr. Rice-Mathews, from his arm- 
chair in the far corner of the veranda, 
glimpsed them at the bottom of the 
drive, and prepared to flee. Archie, 
who was enjoying a cigarette opposite 
him, gathered that they were old family 
friends. 

“Duds,” 
man, “I 
Laverock. 


murmured the old gentle- 
don’t know why you smile, 
That is how they are to be 
described. I will have tea in my room, 
Mauve.” 


wrote 


“Grandfather, you know they 
to give you the choice of Thursday or 


Friday. You said I might say Friday.” 

“It seemed a long way off, then. Tell 
them I am not so well. I am not, 
when I see them. I came across a verse 
about them this morning in this.” He 
dragged a slim volume of vers libres 
from under his cushion. “I must read 


it to you, Laverock. Wait—ah, here 
tis: 
“Why should we heed your 
opinions, 

And your paltry fears? 

Why listen to your tales and narratives, 
Long lanes of boredom along which you 
Amble amiably all the dull days 


” 


Of your unnecessary lives! 


miserable 


But even as he finished the line, these 
Philistines were upon him, the car drew 
up before Rhos. He was caught, and 
was forced to go out and greet the 
arrivals. 

These, to Archie’s first glance, were 
a collection of ladies of the same age, 
all with the same.oblong faces, the same 
hats and expensive, fussy boas. Pres- 
ently he discovered they were a mother, 
two aunts, and a daughter. 

The daughter was a girl of “set fig- 
ure,” untroubled, complacent, not much 
older than Miss Rice-Mathews. Last 
to leave the car was a washed-out man 
of about twenty-eight, already slightly 
bald, with pince-nez and a nervous 
laugh, the sort of man, Archie consid- 
ered, that no woman would ever look at. 
However, it appeared that he was en- 
gaged to be married to the daughter. 
She called him “Bubbles ;” apparently 
when he was a little boy he had been 
distinguished by a likeness to that dread- 
ful picture. 

All these people obviously regarded 
Mr. Rice-Mathews as mildly mental. 
Conversation during tea consisted of 
their begging him to give up this wild 
idea of learning to drive a motor car, 
until his granddaughter drew them off 
to talk about bees, which they did in 
voices that would have rendered any 
topic uninteresting. 

Archie, handing tea cake with his cus- 
tomary charm of manner, wondered 
how the Rice-Mathewses had survived 
more than one visit from these deadly 
people. 

They turned from this bee talk down 
an even longer lane of boredom. This 
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was talk, much talk, about “Lionel in 
Persia.” He was doubtless some 
nephew or cousin. Archie thought that 
Lionel was probably an admirable regi- 
mental officer, possibly quite a good 
chap if one knew him. But, oh, his 
relatives and this monotonous record of 
his doings in that “istan” and _ this 
“istan!” Enowtgh to make any one 
loathe the idea of ever meeting Lionel. 

“Will you cut a small piece of that 
cake?” Miss Rice-Mathews -suggested 
to Archie, without interrupting the saga 
of Lionel. 

Young Laverock, cutting cake, could 
not help admiring her expression of 
composed interest. He knew she must 
be bored to coma by Lionel’s kin. Yet 
she, as the Americans say, “got away 
with it.” 

Every human being in whom a young 
man takes especial interest teaches him 
something. Of Mauve Rice-Mathews 
Archie Laverock would always retain 
the memory of a faultless manner un- 
der boredom. 

She behaved, it must be admitted, bet- 
ter than her grandfather. He all but 
fidgeted. 

After tea Mauve asked the two 
younger Duds if they had brought their 
tennis rackets. 

They had. The washed-out fiancé 
suggested making a four; he asked if 
Laverock played. 

“Rather,” said Archie, glad of the 
break. 

Mr. Rice-Mathews, doomed to be 
abandoned on the veranda with the 
three elder ladies, cast glances of pierc- 
ing reproach at his granddaughter as 
she passed him, leading the way to the 
tennis court. 

It was not on the great ocean of turf 
before the house, but up a beech-shaded, 
hilly path on the upper grounds, a good 
court, bordered on one side by a slop- 
ing bank, on the other sides by woods, 

Miss Rice-Mathews and young Lave- 
rock played the visitors and beat them 
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thoroughly. Their minds were not on” 
the game, and the girl had let two balls — 
go far above the net and into the woods 
behind her. 

“Must find those balls,” the man 
said with his first show of animation, 
“One went right into the copper beech 
there. I marked it.” 

“The other was much farther down, 
3ubbles,” said the girl. “Look, this 
way.” 

They disappeared, with completeness, 
into the rustling leafage. 

Archie turned to Miss Rice-Mathews, 

“Do you think we’ve time for a sin- 
gle?” 

“T think so.” 

“Will you give me a game, then?” 

“Right.” She took the opposite side 


of the court, and Archie saw her, for 
the first time, fully playing. 

She, he discovered after the first vol- 
ley, became changed, expressed, trans- 
figured by movement; she was that 
Boyishly slim, more than boy- 


kind. 
ishly graceful, the pale-clad shape of 
her flew to and fro upon that brilliant 
green court; the gesture of her service 
combined strength with dainty finish; 
her defense was a picture. 

“Oh, well played!” sang out Archie 
admiringly, as, with the swoop of a 
swallow, she baffled his ball. Her eyes, 
usually so aloof, were brightly quick 
upon his attack as, in the growing in- 
terest of the game, she forgot all else. 
Under her fine but colorless skin there 
crept up the flush which had glowed so 
lovely that first day under the rain. 

All of a sudden he realized something 
that he had never seen before. 

“By Jove, she’s good looking!” 

For it was not only the flush of the 
game that transfigured her; it was an- 
other animation. He felt that, as she 
sprang here and there, he saw more of 
the real girl in one moment than he had 
seen of her in a week of hens and po- 
lite good mornings. In fact, this was 
much more she as she ought always to 
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be; this was the Beethoven girl alive. 
He had to work to win that game. 
Then they sat down together on that 
sloping bank. 

“No sign of those two,’ 
lightly. 

“Oh, they will be a long time finding 
that ball,” Mauve answered, laying 
down her tennis racket on the grassy 
bank and speaking in a tone more girl- 
ish than he had heard from her before. 
“They've been looking for it for eight 
years now.” 

" “Eight years?” 

“I mean, of course, that they’ve been 
engaged for that time.” 

Laverock gazed at her with those 
changeful eyes of his. “For eight 
years!” he exclaimed. “To each other?” 

At the utter, the incredulous blank- 
ness of the young man’s tone, Mauve 
broke out into frank laughter. 

“Do you think it’s too long to think 
of the same person, Mr, Laverock ?” 

“I—well! Could you do it?” 

He asked her this, but this was not 
only what he wanted to know. He was 
now even fuller of curiosities about 
this odd, inconsistent, baffling girl. But 
he was still far from learning what he 
only heard later on, the love story of 
Mauve Rice-Mathews. 

Though he did not hear it then, we 
can forestall him. For this was it: 


, 


said Archie 


In that wonderful spring of 1914, the 
spring which marked the last fling of 
leisured love and luxury for sé many, 
the crest of the last wave of the Old 
World’s tidal prosperity, when good 
silk stockings could be had for half a 
guinea a pair and when Punch still cost 
threepence! Mauve, as a slim, eager 
debutante of eighteen had been brought 
out and given a season in town by one 
of those fairy godmothers who took for 
their business the metamorphosis of 
Cinderella. 

The prince was played by a young 
man whose Christian name was Basil. 
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He was in the brigade, and he had been 
told by the godmother, his aunt, to help 
to give the child as good a time as pos- 
sible. She was an elfin creature whose 
country color came and went piquantly 
enough under the smart hats his aunt 
was teaching her how to wear, and he 
shortly found it amusing to flirt with 
her. 

They became engaged; Mauve with 
the whole of her newly awakened heart, 
the young guardsman perhaps a trifle 
dismayedly. Still, one has to marry 
some time and some one! She was at- 
tractive, as well as the kind of girl one 
does marry. She would have been 
ready to marry him the week the war 
broke out. He told her that it would 
not be fair to her. 

One delirious and poignant leave 
from the front was hers; the next saw 
him married. Married to one of these 
sudden “little girls from nowhere” 
whom no one had seen or heard of be- 
fore. These things do happen, and 
without explanation. Quite a straight- 
forward and adequate little note he 
wrote to beg his previous fiancée to 
forget, if she did not forgive him. 

Mauve Rice-Mathews had never been 
able to do either. Not time, not her 
own years of war work on the land, 
not the morning which showed Basil’s 
name in the Times’ list of those killed 
in action, not the appearance upon the 
scene of another man who had loved 
and wanted her—nothing had changed 
for Mauve the misery of her disap- 
pointment. 

The new man, who was from her own 
country, had gone back to Persia, qui- 
etly announcing that he would wait. 
She’d told him how hopeless that would 
be. For her remained memories and 
futile self-catechism: “Why couldn’t i 
keep Basil? What happened? What 
had she for him that took him away 
from me? Did he ever really care for 
me, or was it all on my side? If he 
had married me at once, wouldn't it 
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have been all right? I shall never 
know, but what did happen ?” 

The thing had all but destroyed her. 
It had blighted a thousand girlish gay- 
eties and softnesses of her character 
even while her world considered that 
Mauve, such a sensible, practical sort of 
girl, had got over that early affair so 
wonderfully, so unlike the way some 
girls would have taken it. Perhaps only 
her grandfather guessed how it had 
really “taken” her. No words, only a 
sort of ironic tenderness, passed be- 
tween them, but Mauve knew the old 
man knew and was sorry. 

What she did not know was that it 
was not now the defaulting lover whom 
she mourned. 

Long ago, really, had disappeared the 
actual memory of that young man. 
Faded from her mind were the lines 
of his face, which she still treasured 
in the snapshots of that season, muted 
the sound of his voice when he had 
cried, “Mauve, you sweet thing! You 
care?” What remained now was a sin- 
gle, a destructive obsession. She did 
not realize that were Basil now to ap- 
pear before her, alive, he would have 
no more in common with the idol of 
her own gloomy fancy than he would 
with—with this Mr. Laverock, the mo- 
tor man, who “bached,” as he called 
it, in a caravan, who played tennis quite 
decently, who was a help with visitors, 
and who—though there could not ap- 
pear to be very much in him—did at 
least manage to provide a_ certain 
amount of amusement for grandfather. 

And now, apropos of people thinking 
for years of the same love, this young 
Mr. Laverock turned to her on the 
green bank and asked: 

“Could you?” 

She said nothing for a moment. She 
looked away from him toward the 
depths of the woods into which those 
lost-ball seekers had disappeared. 

Then, with a little nod of her dark 
head in that direction, she said: 


“Those two people, at least, 
seem to find any difficulty in it. 
got engaged when she was eighteen and 
he was twenty, and they have always 
been devoted to each other, just like 
that.” 

“By Jove, what a lot they must see 
in each other !” murmured Archie Lave. 
rock, with a kind of wondering envy, 
True, he did not think he could ever 
“see all that” in any girl for so long; 
but, also, he thought that no girl he 
had ever met would have, for so long, 
adored him. He said: 

“There are some human beings still, 
then, of the Blue Rock type?” 

“Why Blue Rock, Mr. Laverock?” 

“T mean-Blue Rock pigeons, which 
select the one | ielong mate and are 
never known to divide. Very different 
from some other birds. Yellow ham- 
mers, for instance. If one could only 
think,” said Archie soberly, “that there 
was just the one other person out of 
the whole wide world!” 

She looked at him, interested now. 

“Have you,” she asked, “never 
thought that?” 


Had he? Had he not! Too often, 


already, this young man had imagined. 


that he had found the one girl out of 
all the world for him; he had thought 
that she was embodied in this, that, or 
the other girl who had sat beside him 
closer than Miss Rice-Mathews at this 
moment. Too often he had banked on 
what he felt, had been sure that this 
particular girl—especially Lucy Joy— 
was “different.” Too often he had 
seen it turn to be all a mistake again, 
and perfectly genuine had been his dis- 
appointment, deep, though brief, his re- 
grets! So now he sat silent, watching 
the flight of a velvet-bodied bee through 
the laté-afternoon sunshine to a spray 
of honeysuckle beckoning out of a tan 
gle of shrubs. It’s hum shut down into 
wooing silence as it held to the flower 
fingers, then broke out again as the bee 
spun upward, sped on—whither? Rest 
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r lessly questing, seeking ever for sweeter 
honey yet, they cannot stay, these ar- 
rant rovers. 

Mauve, in her matter-of-fact tone, 
which did now include a certain friend- 
liness toward this young man on the 
grass beside her, began again: 

“I should think the Blue Rock type, 
as you call it, is the type to be. That 
js, of course, if you are lucky enough 
to have found the other Blue Rock.” 

“Oh, yes; the world was made for 
them,” Archie agreed, a little wistfully, 
a little bitterly. He was in the mood 
when he wondered whether the world 
was all wrong or whether it was all 
his fault that he was like this or what. 
“Everything is arranged to suit the con- 
stant rover. Society is based on the 
idea that everybody is exactly like those 
friends of yours.” 

“Well! They”—again she nodded 
toward the wood—“are quite the most 
contented people I know. Everything 
to each other. She told me that she 
had never thought of anybody but 
Christopher, and that Christopher had 
never looked at another woman in his 
life !” 

At this, in spite of what he’d said, 
in spite of what he’d felt, in spite of 
all he’d experienced, that arrant rover 
at the inmost heart of Archie Laverock 
whispered a fervent, “Poor devil!” 

But aloud he only said: 

“Oh, that’s his real name, is it?” 

Then, weary of the subject of these 
incomprehensible people who had been 
“devoted” —whatever that might mean 
—to each other for eight years, Archie 
turned from them. A rebellious thought 
within him reactionarily muttered that 
the Blue Rock types paid for their in- 
terest for each other by being unquali- 
fed bores for everybody else around 
them. He’d observed, also, that they’d 
no antennze of humors, no tendrils of 
sympathy to catch at what happened 
outside their inclosed and narrow com- 
placency ; that a Blue Rock man meant 
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a man unenterprising, obtuse, insensi- 
tive, and a Blue Rock girl, one who has 
had few opportunities to be otherwise, 
a girl without temperament or altruism. 
Enough of them. 

He was again conscious of the new 
attractiveness of this girl near him, her 
neat hair unstirred by the breezes, her 
cheeks still lovely with their carnation 
flush. Further, he became conscious of 
a quite-urgent wish to call her by her 
Christian name. 

So, on another note, he added: 

“By the way, yours is rather an un- 
common name, isn’t it? How’”—more 
softly—‘‘how is it spelled?” 

Chill seemed to fall upon the warm- 
ing friendly current between them. 
Quite distinctly, and with a full stop 
between each letter, Miss Rice-Mathews 
spelled it out for him: 

“M—A—U—V—E.” 

“Oh, yes. Like the color. I see,” 
said young Mr. Laverock in that pleas- 
ant, subdued voice of his. 

One lesson he had learned—from an- 
other fair teacher—just after he left 
his public school, had been: 

“Take ‘no’ for an answer now and 
then. Women are supposed to adore 
men who won't. Such a_mis- 
take! We’re only too pleased with the 
ones who sometimes do. When you 
are practically sure of being given 
gladly what you ask for, then is the time 
to insist! Until then, the golden rule 
is, ‘Never pester!’ ” 

So now, in this matter of Miss Rice- 
Mathews, he took a hint and pressed 
no further the question of Christian 
names. 

Little did he imagine how soon his 
own Christian name was to come, un- 
asked, from the girl herself! 


CHAPTER IX. 
It came about in this way: 
A couple of days later there dawned 
a day when Mr. Rice-Mathews very 
nearly carried out his granddaughter’s 
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prophecy that he would kill himself. 
The first step the old gentleman took 
toward this was to tell Archie Laverock, 
the night before, that he should not 
want him the next morning; he would 
miss a lesson. ; 

Archie thought it a good idea; he did 
not want this very difficult pupil to get 
stale. So the young instructor spent his 
morning in affairs of his own; he wrote 
a couple of overdue letters, then hired 
a horse from a nearby-by farm, har- 
nessed him to The Navarac, and 
moved house from the common, which 
was becoming altogether too populous 
with county school children eager to in- 
spect the wonder caravan, to a field half 
a mile nearer to Rhos, which belonged 
to that estate. This would give him 
privacy. Also, it was more convenient, 
and it was an understood thing, now, 
that he dined each evening with the 
Rice-Mathewses, even as it was that he 
got in some tennis every day. 

On the afternoon of this particular 
day—he was destined not to forget it, 
even though he had looked into the 
bright face of danger himself often 
enough already—a few yards away 
from the lodge gates of Rhos he came 
upon an uncommon picture. 

Turning from a side path into the 
drive, he saw a tall girl in a uniform, 
a little time ago familiar enough, com- 
posed of the broad felt hat, the light, 
belted smock, the riding breeches, the 
leggings, the boots of the land army. 
Across her shoulder she bore an anti- 
quated yoke of wood, half perished 
and scrubbed white. At each end of 
it had been fastened a length of rope. 
Slung from one end was a zinc bucket, 
from the other a wicker basket. Each 
of these carried two or three large 
stones. The land girl stopped to let 
bucket and basket rest on the ground; 
she turned to let the yoke ease on her 
shoulders. 

As she did so, young Laverock saw 
her face. Only then did he realize that 
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it was Miss Rice-Mathews in 
garb. 

He hurried quickly forward. 

“T say! What on earth are you do. 
ing? 

She laughed. 

“Don’t you think this is rather a 
good idea, Mr. Laverock ?” 

He glanced at her kit, the attire tha 
of all others was the most becoming 
ever invented for the slender, long. 
limbed, sloping-shouldered, out-of-door 
girl. 

“Capital!” he said. 

“Oh, but I meant the old yoke, | 
found it in one of the stables at the 
farm and rigged this thing up. You 
see, all the men were busy getting down 
that tree to-day, and it would have 
taken me all day to carry them up one 
at a time.” 

“These stones? 
want them for?” 

“My rock garden, of course,” she ex- 
plained. “I’ve been turning one bank 
of it round from east to west because 
some of the plants weren’t doing very 
well. They didn’t like that aspect. And 
I found I hadn’t got quite enough big 
stones, so I came down here to forage.” 

“Well, you’ll let me give you a hand 
with them ndw. By Jove, they must 
weigh seventy pounds!” he exclaimed, 
as he shifted yoke and burden to his 
own shoulders. “You weren’t going to 
cart this all the way up the hill by your- 
self, were you?” 

She laughed again. 


“e 


But what do you 


I did nearly four years on the land, 
you know. They were a bit heavy, but 
it’s the balance that you have to get 
right. You may take your turn, but 
I’ll have another presently.” 

So, slowly, and changing at intervals, 
the two made their way up the hill 
Archie realized that she would have 
hated him not to let her take her tum. 
Also, that sharing a burden thus, with 
out chance of much conversation, wa 
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carrying them farther toward intimacy 
than a whole afternoon full of small talk. 

The two young people had just 
mounted the steepest part of the drive 
when, at a familiar sound that broke 
out upon the summer air, Archie Lave- 
rock’s blood suddenly ran chill. 

For there was one thing about his 
car which old Mr. Rice-Mathews really 
could manage. This was the horn. He 
took a small boy’s delight in warning 
anybody within fifty yards of the dan- 
ger which was imminent. It was the 
horn that his young instructor and his 
granddaughter now heard “Honk, honk, 
honk, honk,” and with each “honk” 
drawing nearer to them, 

He'd got into the car, then. By him- 
self. He thought he could manage her. 
Down this hill! 

Archie’s first aghast thought was to 
clear the drive. Miss Rice-Mathews 
was taking her turn with the load of 
stones—she was perhaps four feet in 
front of him—and what she thought of 
being suddenly seized, yoke and all, 
and flung violently into the middle of 
a White Knight rhododendron bush 
Archie did not stop to consider. She 
never opened her lips nor gasped, such 
worlds was she removed from the type 
of young woman who will cry out in 
pain or emergency ; but that Archie only 
thought of much later on. In his heart 
at the moment were the disrespectful 
words: ‘“Doddering old idiot! I can’t 
turn my back for a second!” 

All he actually exclaimed to his com- 
panion Was: 

“All right! 


Stay where you are!” 
She was in the middle of the bush. 


“Give us room and I can manage.” 
Then he dashed around the bend to- 
ward that cheery hooting. 

Mr. Rice-Mathews sat at the wheel, 
beaming with delight. He, who had 
not been allowed to venture one yard 
off the level in front of the house, was 
touchingly pleased by his increasing 
speed. Not the slightest idea had he 
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that this speed was that of the boat 
drifting ever nearer and nearer to the 
rapids—the rapids of that “beast of a 
drive.” Catastrophe waited in the form 
of the abrupt turn, the descent, the 
closed gate, the stone wall beyond the 
gate. 

“All right! I’m coming. One tick!” 
the old voice called out blithely. “I’m 
coming for those stones, my dear. 
Mauve! J/’m coming! What is the use 
of having learned to drive if I can't 
use it 

He was so happily intent upon his 
game, the favorite game of all of us, 
the game of dare! The child plays it 
with matches on the nursery hearth, the 
man with engines above the clouds, the 
woman with those even more dangerous 
toys, the emotions of herself and others. 
In this at any rate the delicate old in- 
valid was young at heart as any babe. 
So, at that ghastly juncture, he just 
beamed out of the car that was driving 
him, driving him with every turn of the 
wheel toward destruction. 

“Good God!” broke from Laverock 
as he rushed forward, knowing that this 
charming old ignoramus would, as 
likely as not, jam the accelerator on in- 
stead of the brake. 

What happened next, how it hap- 
pened, he scarcely knew. What Mauve 
saw, as, leaving her stones, she picked 
herself out of the branches and peered, 
anguished, around the bend, was a pic- 
ture that she will not forget: the drive, 
the tensely poised, flanneled figure 
which judged the speed of that incoming 
car, which took a tiger-swift leap as if 
to cast itself into its very track, and 
which was then caught upon the foot- 
board as a conjurer’s ball is caught up 
in the cup. 

The rest she did not see, but heard: 
sudden slam of a lever, grinding of the 
brakes, diminuendo of the rush, and 
the pull up of the car on the very brink 
of that perilous slope. 
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Then, the danger over, she clutched 
at a strong bough beside her, and sank 
back for a moment among the leaves, 
the yoke, the stones for the rock garden. 

“You shouldn’t have tried to carry 
those stones all that way, my dear,” her 
grandfather reproved her, coming plac- 
idly up to her a few moments later. “I 
was coming. I was coming. Archie 
didn’t know that when he stopped me. 
I was intending to take you by surprise. 
i should have been down here in a mo- 
inent. Now, I’ll drive you two home.” 

He then called back over his shoulder. 

“IT am afraid you will not be able to 
turn the car there, my dear boy. Better 
back her, hadn’t you?” 

There was no reply from Archie 
Laverock, 

Miss Rice-Mathews was grateful to 
him for pretending to be still busy with 
the car at the gate. She knew what 
kept the young man: he was heaping 
black objurgations upon her grand- 
father’s innocent and lint-white head, 
and he was having the consideration to 
keep out of the way until he—young 
Laverock—had let off steam and felt a 
little better. When, after a couple of 
minutes, he tooled slowly up to them 
he had evidently got it over. 

Mr. Rice-Mathews turned to him ex- 
ultantly. 


“Aren’t you—er—rather bucked with 
your pupil, young man?” 


“Quite a pretty turn of speed you got 
up, sir,” Archie said grimiy. “But if 
you don’t mind, it’s just a little ahead 
of the program, Stupid of me. My 
fault. 1 ought to have given you this 
downhill lesson a bit sooner. Please 
don’t try the drive again before I have.” 

He bent, piling the stones into the 
front of the car. Miss Rice-Mathews 
came to heip. Perfectly composed 
again now, she said to him. 

‘Thank Archie.” With the 
same she added: “It is 
pronounced ’Mauve.’ Like the color.” 


you, 
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CHAPTER X, 


Archie Laverock knew no more about 
the science of gardening than does the 
errant bee; he just liked flowers ‘to & 
there” He knew nothing about roc 
gardens either, except that he liked t 
be there himself, at least as long as, 
job lasted: So far it had been one 
bowlder to be shifted from this border 
to that, and an occasional load of gojj 
to be tipped into certain crevices in the 
way Mauve Rice-Mathews pointed oy 
to him. 

He now wanted to be with her, a 
her beck and call. But was that all? 
A couple of days back, what he had 
wanted was to call her by her Christian 
name. Now that he had the privilege he 
found he didn’t care about it. Mean. 
ingless enough it was. Even that Blue 
Rock man of the other day called her 
Mauve. As for her calling him Archie 
—well, nobody seemed to be “Mister” 
any more except the plumber, or the 
man from the blacksmith’s forge who 
had knocked up her pigeon cote for her, 
Young Laverock began to feel that be 
ing “Archie” to her was not enough, 
all this as he moved, at her direction, 
among the débris of the bank she was 
moving. He was in shirt sleeves, with 
arms all earthy to the elbow; she wore 
that land-girl rig which suited her 9 
well, with one riding-breeched knee 
upon the path as she dug up an obstinate 
root here, or patted the soil down about 
a plant there. With every movement 
there grew upon him the curious, stil 
attraction of the girl; her charms of 
changeful color, of lithe height, of 
breeding. Depth, too, she had; she 
“thought” about things. So different 
from, for instance, a chattering, glitter- 
ing creature like the Beauty Girl. Poor 
little Lucy! Just a pretty little face! 
That was it, thought the rover, agaia 
oblivious that this was not the first time 
that he had thus summed up a young 
woman. Mauve was different. 
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He didn’t know how else to express 
it, He could not have said, exactly, of 
what it was that her “difference” chiefly 


consisted. He was eager to know. 

What did she think about? Not only 
about him, but everything? What had 
her life been, not only before he, Archie, 
came to Rhos, but before she had made 
herself into the admirable young chate- 
laine and nurse that she was? Before 
that? Before she had first donned those 
toil-worn breeches and that smock of 
the land-girl? And before the war? 
Had there been no other than country 
and domestic interests in her life? 
Archie Laverock thought there was 
something very wonderful, if there 
hadn’t been 

He went back again for a moment to 
the thought of the last girl who had so 
occupied his mind, Lucy Joy. Part of 
Lucy’s attraction had been that she had 
such hosts of admirers. 

Now Matve apparently had no ad- 
mirers at all. Didn’t think of such a 
thing. That was Mauve’s attraction. 

Suddenly he looked straight down at 
her, as she knelt and he stood. He said 
straight out: 

“Mauve ?” 

She was scraping with a bit of slate 
the soil from her slender hands. 

“Yes,” she said, “what?” 

He didn’t know what he wanted to 
say. He wanted somehow to be nearer 
her; not literally, but with the nearness 
of hearts that understand each other. 
The first thing that came into his head 
he uttered. 

“Why wouldn’t you let me call you 
‘Mauve’ before now ?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Well, then, why—that time on the 
drive did you suddenly say I might?” 

Mauve dug the bit of slate down into 
the soil beside her. Then she rose, 
straightened herself, and looked at him 
for a moment before she answered. 

> answered slowly, but candidly. 

“Archie, I really don’t know.” 
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And she did not. She was conscious 
of feeling a certain bewilderment, these 
days, about this young man whose com- 
mg she had at first resented, and who 
had so quickly made himself into one 
of the family that had before consisted 
of two only; the old, old man who so 
yearned for youth, and the young 
woman who had often felt—somehow 
she was now beginning to cease to feel 
—she was older at heart than her own 
grandfather. She was beginning to feel 
this greatly at the bottom of her heart, 
which had felt like a leaden weight. 
Now it seemed lifting, lifting. And— 
here was something that young Lave- 
rock did not know and would have 
given a great deal to have known about. 
Last night after she had gone up to her 
bedroom, she had done an odd thing. 
She had unlocked a drawer of her little 
writing table—the key was always at- 
tached to her bracelet-—and she had 
taken out a small packet of old snap- 
shots of Basil. For the first time for 
years she had glanced over them with- 
out the feeling of an icy hand being 
placed upon her heart that bore that 
weight. She had said to herself, with a 
serenity that surprised her later: 

“He was very handsome, poor boy! 
These were taken when he was younger 
than I am now. There’s no point in 
keeping all these. It’s absurd.” 

And she had put aside one snapshot, 
the one in polo kit taken the very last 
time she had gone to see him play at 
Ranelagh before the war. That she had 
put back. The rest she had burned in her 
bedroom grate, watching the light flame 
fanned by the night breeze through her 
window ; finally it died down into soft 
rustling black ash. A man can be en- 
shrined in one photograph as well as 
in fifty. She had gone to bed thinking, 
“Well, I kept the best one.” That had 
been last night. This afternoon she 
was taking more zest in the rearrange- 
ment of her rock garden than she had 
taken in anything for a long, long time. 
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He was as much a puzzle to himself 
in these days, as she. Lucy Joy’s 
“auntie” had spoken truly when she said 
that “those’—of whom Archie Lave- 
rock was “one”—were not always very 
happy. Points there are in having the 
temperament of that bee who can rove 
from flower to flower, murmuring flat- 
teries into the heart of that mignonette, 
this snapdragon, sampling and compar- 
ing sweets, and can then be off with 
never a tie to bind him. But there is 
another side to that picture. Archie 
had moments of realizing only that 
other side, moments when he felt root- 
less, detached, lonely. He actually 
longed, at these moments, for something 
which would tie him and would anchor 
him, for something which would keep 
him. In his boyish language he would 
have put it, “Why can’t I settle down 
and stick to something? Is it because 
I’m too darned selfish? Or is some- 
thing radically wrong with me? Or is 
it just because I haven’t met the right 
person? If I only could! Even if she 
didn’t care for me, even if she wouldn't 
have anything to say to me, it would 
be better than this kind of thing! Yes, 
if I could only meet somebody who 
turned out to be the one!” 

At this moment he was truly begin- 
ning to think, to hope, to believe that 
the one might turn out to be Mauve 
Rice-Mathews. He turned to her again, 
and the questions in his eyes and heart 
were: 

“Look here; can’t you help me, some- 
how? Can’t you do something for me? 
You do seem different; are you? What 
are you?” 

Here are questions which one can’t 
very well put to a girl with whom, 
though one may call by her Christian 
name, there is not yet any question of 
really intimate friendship. So he 
changed these questions into something 
else, hoping that her answers might at 
least tell him something about her. 

“I say, why do you live here?” 


She looked at him with a smile, 
surprise. 

“Why shouldn’t 1? My roots are 
here. I can’t imagine myself living any- 
where but at Rhos, now.” 

“Can’t you?” 

“Not now,” she repeated, and glanced 
from the flower beds at her feet toward 
the pergola of Dorothy Perkins roses 
which marked the path toward the river 
at the foot of that garden. Beyond, 
the misty mountains looked twice their 
height, presaging continued fine wea- 
ther. “I can’t imagine a lovelier place 


in which to finish one’s life.” 
To finish it? thought Archie with a 
Why, the girl 


little laugh to himself. 
hadn’t begun her life! 

“TI should get terribly homesick after 
a fortnight away from this,” she said, 
looking fondly about her. “Welsh 
people are like that about places.” She 
added briskly: “Besides, I have got 
everything here into the way I like hayv- 
ing it. I like managing, you know. It 
is a good thing, as it happens. Some- 
body had to look after grandfather 
when Mary got married. As long as he 
doesn’t try to commit suicide, as he did 
on Thursday! But I believe you're a 
cockney at heart, Archie; the country 
bores you, doesn’t it?” 

“Not a bit,” he assured her a trifle 
sharply. He was stung, not because she 
accused him of being a cockney, but 
because even. her friendliness somehow 
seemed to keep him off. She would not 
tell him anything that he really wanted 
to know. She kept him at arms’ length. 
He went on: “I could do with the 
country forever.” 

“Oh!” said the girl. 

“Yes, if it meant the veldt on the 
prairie or the bush on the big outdoors 
generally. I loathe it when it’s’—he 
stamped some gravel down into place 
with his heel—“when it’s just a glort 
fied allotment garden peopled by—ly 
parish cats.” 

She laughed aloud, teased him, pre 
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"tended to think he meant her, all with 
that sisterly but distant friendliness 
which would never bring her nearer. 

“But, Mauve,” he exclaimed pres- 
ently, exasperated, “tell me!” 

“Tell you what?” She sat down for 
a breathing space on a bit of board be- 
low her little sundial. “Give me a 
cigarette,” she said. “Thank you. 
What was it you were going to say?” 

But how after all could he say it, 
when there are really no words for these 
signals from one heart to another ? 

Clumsily enough he paraphrased the 
signal into speech. 

“I was going to ask you about your- 
self,” he said, burying head downward 
the match with which he had given her 
alight. “Don’t you sometimes long to 
get away from it all, really? Life is so 
short, anyhow young life. And when 
one is young, that’s the time one is 
really seeing things,” he declared. “By 
the time you’re forty, fifty—-why, you’re 
only able to see what you’ve been taught 
to look for!” 

“What a depressing 
chie!” she laughed. 

He frowned. 


thought, Ar- 


“You won’t take me seriously, of 
course,” he said restlessly. “It’s the 
easiest way to shelve a question, mak- 
ing fun of it! But don’t you, honestly, 
sometimes long to cut away? Even 
from this lovely place? To see fresh 
countries, continents? There’s all 
America, western Canada. I’d love to 
fish there! There’s Australia. There’s 
the wonderful, wonderful [East, 
Mauve.” 

jut Mauve Rice-Mathews quoted: 


“We change our skies above us, 
But not our hearts that roam a 


He looked quickly at her, sitting there 


quietly, with her cigarette. She had a 
very pretty hand, he had noticed al- 
teady, and he knew that this was the 
reason that many girls did smoke; but 
he was not thinking of that now, he had 
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ceased to take notice primarily of this 
girl’s looks. He was stirred by her 
voice, a voice that had seemed different 
had quoted the line. 

It was a lovely voice, yet as it spoke, 
interruption came into that sunny gar- 
den where the smell of freshly dug 
earth mingled with the smell of roses. 
Through the pergola and up to the sun- 
dial there stepped demurely the black- 
and-white figure of Megan, the Welsh 
parlor maid who cast an oblique glance 
of melting tenderness toward Mr. Lave- 
rock—quite unconscious that he was 
adored in secret by the whole of the fe- 
male staff at Rhos—and who bore in 
her hands a square, solid-looking packet 
which she handed to her young mistress. 

It was a parcel which had arrived by 
the second post, brought from the town 
post office by the lodge keeper’s chil- 
dren. There had been three and six- 
pence excess postage to pay on it. 

To save Miss Rice-Mathews from 
running up to the house, Archie brought 
the silver out of his pocket, even while 
Mauve, tossing away her cigarette end, 
exclaimed: “Three-and-six? But why 
—oh, it’s from Persia, is it ?” 

“Yes, miss,” murmured the little 
maid, her inward interest all for the 
visitor, her inward comment, “There’s 
handsome he is! There’s kind he is! 
There’s always the same he is, to every- 
body,” in rain-soft Welsh words. She 
slipped back to the house, out of the 
presence of Archie Laverock, who had 
scarcely noticed her little face all the 
time she had waited upon him at Rhés! 

The young mistress of the house, ex- 
amining the box sewn up in wax-cloth 
wrapping, said half to herself: 

“T’d forgotten that it must be so near 
my birthday.” 

Upon which Archie founc himself 
involuntarily pricking up his 
Birthday presents from Persia? 

He said lightly: 

“Many happy returns of the day, 
then.” 


” 


ears. 
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“It isn’t really the day until to-mor- 
row.” Mauve answered, breaking the 
stitches in the wax cloth. She then 
blushed deeply. 

Now this was not altogether on ac- 
count of the faithfulness of that man in 
Persia, who still, it appeared, would 
not give up hope, who wrote unfailingly 
at Christmas, and who remembered, 
equally without fail, that date in June. 
Mauve blushed, partly because she had 
that sort of skin, also, partly because 
she felt, during these last golden days, 
curiously elated, disturbed, ready to 
laugh easily, and unlike her usual self. 
She blushed partly, too, because of 
something in the eyes now fastened 
upon her. 

“Do you want that lid pried open?” 
Archie said, and brought out one of 
those knives which women marvel at 
men stowing about their persons. It 
was a case of instruments, a box of 
tools in a sheath. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Mauve, and gave 
over the box to him. He got the 
wooden lid raised and handed back the 
box. It was stuffed with a packing well 
known to recipients of parcels from the 
Eastern bazaars, dirty screws of news- 
paper and of more newspaper. Came 
finally the precious contents, something 
swathed and wound about in rolls of 
foreign-smelling muslin. 

Mauve unwound the stuff. There 
appeared, shining, slender, some alien 
silver object, half vase, half censer. 

“Ah, yes! I know what it is!” she 
exclaimed, holding it up in the sun- 
shine. “I was promised one of these. 
He says it’s called a Gulabi Pash. A 
sprinkler for rose water. How pretty!” 

She stood looking at it between her 
hands, the rose-water sprinkler from 
that distant land, which sent out gleams 
of silvery fire under the sunshine 
among roses of Wales. She looked; 
then, as if she were drawn away by 
the gaze which Archie kept upon her, 
she turned to him. 
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Their eyes met in one of we % 
strange, those “calling,” those unhep 
alded looks which are nothing, ye 
everything. She stood, holding that sjj- 
ver gift; Archie faced her, holding out 
something to her. A card, 

“This dropped out of the packing” 
he told her, with his changeful eyes 
deep in her dark ones. “I’m afraid J 
couldn’t help seeing what was on it. It 
was lying face upward.” ’ 

Then, at last, she took it, and left 
his gaze and read. She said, “Oh! It 
doesn’t matter in the least,” carelessly 
enough, but with a changed face, a fur- 
ther deepening of that blush. He 
looked away from it, but he had seen 
her change of expression—consciots, 
proud, amused, annoyed—as clearly as 
he had seen those words, plainly writ- 
ten across a man’s visiting card: 


As always, Lionel. 


Ah! At last! 

Three words had broken the barrier 
of that girl’s mystery, or so Archie 
Laverock thought. He thought he saw 
it all now. 

A present, sent, evidently, on every 
birthday of hers. A birthday is not re- 
membered save by those who care or 
who have cared pretty considerably for 
the person whose birthday it is. A 
present from Persia. Lionel, of course, 
the fellow about whom there’d been 
all that talk the other day at tea. Those 
people who came with the Blue Rocks 
had said that “Lionel had got leave and 
was even now on his way home for 
the first time since fifteen.” Then 
Mauve’s conscious face. These things 
added up to a revelation. 

Here was this baffling, aloof girl who 
—Archie was growing to hope—might 
mean the one out of the world for him, 
a girl without any man in her life, as 
far as he had seen. Now he realized 
that there was another man who cared. 
This fellow Lionel, whether she cared 
for him or not, meant to have her. 
















It should have been a blow to Archie 
Laverock, Curiously enough, it was 
a stimulation only. He had a rival, 
had he? Right. That certainly need 
not mean that he, Archie, was “out.” 
On the other hand, it meant that this 








$ revelation had made her what she had 

yes not seemed before, approachable. At 

zi all events, he knew now. Archie had 

It seen and Mauve had seen that he saw. 
That counted. 

eft She, meanwhile, was a jazz of feel- 
It ings. She felt oddly elated that young 
sly Laverock should realize that there was 
- a Lionel in her life, oddly exasperated, 
He oddly eager to explain exactly how 
cea much and how little this Lionel meant 
us, to her. All the time, too, she was ex- 
Ss cited and “alive” as she had not known 
Te herself for the past five years. Again 

she looked at Archie Laverock. 
Then, into that silence of the garden 
there broke a sound from the direction 
j of the house; that of a gong, struck 

a crescendo. 
er? “Tea!” Mauve exclaimed, almost as 
saw ‘ ; 

if, from outside, help had been sent to 
ery a difficult situation. She glanced up at 

the sun, then at the shadow of the rose 
re- : “ee? 

@ arches falling across her half-finished 
ra bank. “We're late. That's grandfa- 
A ther getting impatient! It’s past five; 

we come along.” 

al She led the way, holding the grace- 

om ful silver thing; Archie followed, car- 

ockes rying the wooden box with-all the trash 
onl of empty wrappings. As he hastened 
rw at the land-booted heels of the boyishly 

“hen clad girl, he could have allowed grand- 

ings father to become more impatient still. 

Always and perpetually grandfather! 
Never a clear half hour of this girl 
who ; ; ‘ 

tight did he, Archie, get to himself! Yet he 

hie must. He felt that now, when, at last, 

2, as by one accidental flash he seemed to 

lized have learned something about her that 

ared. he might not have come to know in 
ared weeks of acquaintanceship, now he 





must be allowed to talk to her, just 
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once, uninterrupted, by himself. He 
must manage this, somehow. 

So at the gate that led on to the lawn 
he stopped. 

“I say,” he began, with an appealing 
glance, “I want to ask you something. 
Are you very busy to-morrow? I 
mean, could you just spare time to- 
morrow afternoon to come and have 
tea with me?” 

“But we always have tea together,” 
she said. 

“IT mean, couldn’t you let me give 
you tea for once? Up at my caravan. 
You’ve never been to look at it yet. 
I do wish you would.” 

“I—yes! Thank you. I'll come,” 
she promised at once. She suddenly 
felt she must take the opportunity of 
saying something to him. 


That evening old Mr. Rice-Math- 
ews, over his forbidden cigar on the 
veranda, was more amicably eccentric 
in his flights from topic to topic than 
Archie Laverock had known him. 
From motors and the new car which 
was being sent down for his inspection 
next week to the subject of money and 
the many things it cannot buy, from 
mild questionings about Archie’s child- 
hood and the mother—a girl from 
Wales herself—he scarcely remem- 
bered, to the psychoanalytical theories 
of Doctor Ernest Jones, the old man 
prattled on with scarcely a break. He 
insisted that Archie must return to 
Rhés after he had taken his caravan 
back to London. Archie was booked 
to return The Navarac to its rightful 
owner the following week. 

“You may be sure I'll come back, 
sir, if the firm can spare me,” Archie 
promised him, with a tinge of anxiety. 

The thought of “the firm” discon- 
certed him. “Three weeks,” they had 
said. He had been in Wales, spending 
fifteen golden hours out of the twenty- , 
four up at Rhos, for just over three 
weeks. The firm had other enterprises 
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on hand for which they wanted him. 
And the highly qualified chauffeur 
whom they were sending down with 
the new car was perfectly capable of 
taking Laverock’s place, if not in his 
role as son of the house and assistant 
gardener, then at least in continuing 
old Mr. Rice-Mathews’ education. 

Archie tried to persuade himself 
that this last was not so, and that an- 
other fortnight on the job would be all 
the better for the old gentleman. 

Very definitely Archie did not want 
to leave Rhds just yet. He wanted to 
stay near Mauve—Mauve who had 
just slipped through the long windows 
into the drawing-room, and who was 
sitting down, as on that first evening, 
at the piano. All his wishes hovered 
about her, even as the moths whirred 
and spun about the lighted lamps on 
the veranda table. 

Across the table Mr. Rice-Mathews 
watched the pleasantly cut young pro- 
file, dark against the rosy globe, turned 
toward the window. Presently the old 
man said: © 

“What if the firm found they did not 
need you any more, Archie?” 

Laverock shook his head gravely. 

“A bad lookout for me, sir. My luck 
would be out then, with a vengeance!” 

The old man smiled thoughtfully. 

“I don’t see your luck out for a 
very long time, boy. The gods love 
you, I think.” 

“You mean you think I shall die 
young ?” 

“Worse things can happen to a man,” 
returned the old invalid mildly. “Don’t 
you think the crowded hour of glorious 
life and the ‘quick curtain’ would be 
better than fourscore years of perfect 
quiet and medicine bottles?” 

“Every time, sir,” agreed Archie 
gently. 

“But I didn’t mean that, my dear 
boy,” his host added quickly. “Die 
young? Not you! Only in the sense 
that you need not be old whenever you 
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come to die, you fortunate ones, ’ 
you live long and happy and enjoy 
those ‘Almonds of Life’—as they're 
called in that book—those almonds for 
which others had no teeth. You'll keep 
those fine teeth of yours to the end, J 
expect, Archie,” he murmured. “Re 
member that I shall always hope you 
found those almonds sweet.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said 
the rover pleasantly, but vaguely. For 
what was all this about? 

The young man was listening less to 
the old one than to the music that the 
girl was making in the drawing-room 
now. To-night Mauve did not play 
Beethoven, but some gay, wild, gypsy- 
sounding thing which danced and 
laughed. To-morrow at the caravan he 
would ask her what it was. 


CHAPTER XI. 

She was not coming until four 
o'clock. But by three o’clock that after- 
noon young Laverock had everything 
ready for his visitor; the caravan, 
swept and garnished and sweet with 
the breath of honeysuckle which he had 
crammed into the gay crock standing 
on the bureau, the clean tray cloth 
fished out, the jam sandwiches cut, 
cream in the brown jug, cherries on the 
old blue-and-white dish—never in the 
future would he see blue-and-white 
china without seeing in imagination 
those cherries—and the kettle boiling. 

Archie sat on the top step, looking 
down the hayfield, at the erfd of which 
the caravan was pitched, watching the 
path from Rhos. Ample time he had, 


in this drowsy, perfect June afternoon, . 


to think of the things he had already 
pondered during the night, the hundred 
things that he meant to say to her when 
she came. 

But when he caught sight of a sum- 
mery dress moving between the hay- 
cocks the hundred things went, and he 
could think only of her name: 
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Mauve, Mauve! 

All astir, he strode down the path to 
meet her. She wore the most becom- 
ing frock she had; a simple, straight- 
hanging muslin of her namesake color, 
with amethysts dangling at her throat, 
and a shady hat with a band of lilac 
satin. A woman would have noticed 
that the ribbon was new, that it 
matched precisely the silk stockings 
above the plain gray shoes, that, al- 
together, Miss Rice-Mathews was 
vearing her clothes with a difference, 
slight and subtle, but a difference, and 
that she looked as nearly a conven- 
tionally “pretty” girl as she ever could 
or would look, 

Archie Laverock was now past 
thinking whether she were pretty or 
plain. She was just Mauve. She 
filled the young man’s horizon. 

But as he greeted her, he merely 
said the usual thing about how jolly it 
was of her to come, and, as she set 
foot—long, slender feet were hers— 
for the first time in his caravan dwell- 


ing, she also said the usual thing about 


how delightful it all looked. Not a 
word yet of what either had intended 
to say to the other. 

He thought he knew, after yester- 
day afternoon and last night, exactly 
what he wanted. The factor of “some- 
body else,” whether in Persia or just 
round the corner, made him keen. It 
spurred him and kept him poised, 
heady, waiting as if for the start of a 
race. The girl—this girl that some- 
body else wanted; she was his goal. 

For the girl herself things were not 
nearly as simple as this. For the girl, 
things seldom are! She, too, had pon- 
dered last night. What, she wondered, 
had been happening to her? For five 
years she had looked upon herself as 
a woman whose heart was dedicated to 
a memory, a woman from whose exist- 
ence the element of masculine interest 
had been “washed out.” Now it al- 
most seemed as if her life was filled 


by a triple interest. Not only one man 
—three men at once! 

There was Basil, that man in the 
past. But surely all that which had 
been her life, surely that all remained 
the same. 

Then there was Archie Laverock, 
this man of the present. Why did he 
loom so importantly, these days? Cer- 
tainly he was better than she had an- 
ticipated. When “the firm” had an- 
nounced that they were sending down 
a young demobilized officer, a former 
captain called Laverock, she had not 
expected such a pleasant young man, 
so companionable, so amusing, such an 
acquisition. He was quite presentable, 
though not exactly good looking. For 
here Mauve differed from Lucy Joy, 
from Megan, the maid, and from a 
score of her sex who had found Archie 
Laverock’s the handsomest face upon 
which they had set eyes. Mauve 
Rice-Mathews was of those who find 
beauty in one type only. Men she re- 
quired to be squarer in build than was 
the graceful rover; she looked for fea- 
tures more determined, features of the 
hawklike cast. Eyes, to be fine, could 
only show one color—blue, blue as the 
eyes of Basil! Still, even as he was, 
this Archie Laverock contrived to be 
attractive. Especially when he was 
there. Absent, one realized his flaws. 
True, he had been wonderful at the 
moment when he saved grandfather 
from dashing himself to pieces against 
a stone wall. If it hadn't been for 
Archie’s nerve and quickness But, 
on the other hand, if it hadn’t been for 
Archie’s driving lessons, grandfather 
would never have run into danger at 
all. 

Grandfather, of course, adored the 
young man. Yet how long had he 
been here? Three weeks! What were 
three weeks compared to the years in 
which Mauve. had lived orly to dream 
about Basil? It’s true she expected 
that she would miss Archie Laverock 
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when he went. 
for very long. 

Last night she had been determined 
to explain to Archie that if he im- 
agined she, Mauve, was attached to the 
man who had sent her a silver perfume 
sprinkler from Persia, he was entirely 
wrong. 

This morning she had _ thought: 
“Why should I, after all, say anything 
about that? What has it to do with 
Archie Laverock?” Now, again, she 
rather wished she had an excuse for 
mentioning it and for explaining l’af- 
faire Lionel to Archie. 

For, thirdly, there was Lionel on her 
mind. Lionel, the man who refused to 
be refused. Lionel, whom she had not 
seen since nineteen-fifteen, but who was 
now on his way home. All these years 
she had taken for granted numbly the 
devotion of Lionel. The absent can al- 
ways be taken for granted, put off with 
a brief friendly note or a Christmas 
card with a view of Rhos in the snow. 
Why was she beginning to wonder, 
now, how she should feel toward 
Lionel when he came, and what she 
should say? 

Meanwhile, why could she not make 
up her mind exactly what she felt about 
Archie Laverock? Why did he, 
Archie, make her, who had lived in 
the same place with him for nearly a 
month now, suddenly shy, disturbed? 
Impossible to mention yesterday to him 
now, or anything she really meant. 
Anything else, any trifle seemed pref- 
erable. 

So, with a gayety just too emphatic 
to be natural, she admired the pattern 
of the numdah on the divan, the small 
plaster cast of a girl’s head upon the 
bureau, the brilliance of the windows 
forming the picture of hayfield and 
elms outside, and all the housewifely 
contrivances which made of this hut 
upon wheels a wanderer’s paradise. 

Meanwhile, Archie, doing the hon- 
ors, remembered in a distrait manner 


But surely—surely not 


the remarks of some American visitor” 
who, being introduced to The Navarag 
while it was on show in London, had 
cried : 

“Say, young man, who is going to 
give up a place like this to settle into 
a mere home? Why, you're preparing 
a deathblow to marriage!” 

The arrant rover had smiled and had 
said in his gentlest, his most defiant 
tone: 

“Well, a home breaker, is it? Tant 
pis!” 

Just now the thing that filled his 
mind was: 

“By Jove, imagine setting off in this 
for a honeymoon!” 

Upon his thought broke in the voice 
of Mauve. 

“It seems to me you've absolutely 
everything here that you could get in 
a three-hundred-a-year flat, but for 
one thing.” 

“And that?” he asked, wondering if 
she could have guessed what he’d been 
thinking. 

But she answered with that emphatic 
brightness : 

“You haven’t got a bath!” 

“Haven’t 1?” he retorted, and pro- 
duced from its hiding place an India- 
rubber bag about eight inches square, 
containing the folding canvas bath that 
was filled each morning from the huge 
kettle which new boiled the water for 
tea. 

“Oh, do let us have tea sitting on the 
steps,” was Mauve’s suggestion. “It’s 
so lovely outside just now, and we can 
use all this floor for the table.” 

So they sat; she now on the top step 
of the caravan, and he on a lower step, 
facing her and looking up at her. She 
poured out the tea, since she was neat 
the things, and handed down his cup 
to him. Together they ate jam sand- 
wiches; together they laughed, un- 
evenly, at nothing, with laughter which 
held back what was coming, as a child’s 
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soft hands may dam for a moment the 
fluent mountain rill. 

Came, at last, the inevitable pause, 
the silence. Mauve, leaning backward, 
put both the empty teacups on to the 
table. She had an impulse to say: 

“It must be twenty to—or twenty 
past something ” That came to 
nothing; she remained incomprehensi- 
bly fluttered and silent, sitting on the 
step, her slim hand hanging beside her 
lilac skirt. 

Young Laverock, just below her, was 
on the point of drawing out his ciga- 
rette case and offering it to her. Then 
he changed his mind. His eyes fastened 
upon her hand, hanging idle. Im- 
pulsively he put out his own long, 
tanned fingers, holding them out toward 
hers in a gesture that expressed more 
than words. 

She understood. That out-held hand 
of his completed the appeal where it 
had been left by that calling glance be- 
tween them in the rock garden yester- 
day. Everything in between was null 
and void! He held out his hand. 

But for yet another instant she chose 
not to understand. She moved delib- 
erately; she took a couple of cherries 
from the old blue-and-white dish and 
put them into his hand, as if that was 
what he had been asking for. 

With equal deliberation the young 
man took the fruit and placed it back 
upon the dish from which she had 
taken it. Then, again, and with pur- 
pose, he held out his free hand. 

This time he made a slight movement 
toward the girl; he also fastened upon 
her that same look which she had met 
yesterday. 

She met it now. She drew back, 
saying quickly, involuntarily, “No!” 

“No?” he repeated softly and very 
tenderly. 

“Archie,” she went on quickly, in a 
voice which was at the same time em- 
phatic and uncertain, “I want to tell 
you something. No, you are not going 


to hold my hand while I am telling you, 
nor at all. It’s something—it’s rather 
difficult.” 

He looked at her. At that moment 
he loved her very dearly and sincerely. 

There is a type of psychologist who 
would correct this by saying, “He 
thought he loved her.” According to 
them love is a matter of duration, or of 
having known the girl for, say, eight 
years. Possibly these good people hold 
that is not sunlight, because it passes 
from the landscape which it has en- 
riched. Differently, but no less sin- 
cerely, had Mauve loved Basil; no more 
genuinely rang Lionel’s attachment to 
her than did the feeling of Archie 
Laverock at that moment. 

To help her, he took up gently: 

“Is it something about what I 
couldn’t help seeing yesterday in the 
garden?” 

“It’s partly about that,” Mauve an- 
swered, locking her hands about her 
knees and fixing a perturbed gaze upon 
the blue screen of hills beyond the hay- 
field. “I think you took that—that 
card, you know, for something that it 
wasn't.” 

Pause. He waited for her to go on, 

She told him outright : 

“T am not engaged to the man who 
wrote that on the card——” 

Archie waited. 

“TJ don’t think I shall ever be en- 
gaged to anybody again,” said Mauve 
Rice-Mathews quickly, and blushing as 
she spoke. “I was engaged—the sum- 
mer I came out.” 

Archie said very softly: 

“Is it fair to ask? Was it to him?” 

“To Lionel? Oh, no! No! Never! 
I hadn’t met him then, at least not 
since I’d been grown up. It was to 
quite a different person. Now, he was 
‘the one person in the world’ for me, 
as they say. He—really, Archie, I don’t 
quite know why I’m telling you all 
this,” said the girl. 








Thereby she took the turning to the 
long road of confidences. 
To her own bewildered surprise, she 
found herself talking and talking. In 
words which grew ever quicker, more 
confidential, she unfolded the old, un- 
happy, far-off story of Basil. Yes, to 
this other young man, this young man 
of whom, five weeks ago she had never 
even heard! To this Archie Laverock 
who sat, silently attentive, perched just 
below her on the steps of this caravan, 
which was as foreign to this place as 
he was himself, Mauve found herself 
imparting things that she had never 
told another creature, and that she had 
never before dreamed of talking about. 
Not to grandfather! Not to any 
woman friend! Little memories which 
she had buried in her heart, trivial in- 

cidents ! 

“Once when we were waiting for the 
hairdresser to come and do my hair 
the day I was presented, he said 

“Can you imagine caring so much 
that one thinks it beautiful, even, that 
he should have a tiny chicken-pox scar 
on his cheek ?” 

She ran on; the self-contained and 
detached Miss Rice-Mathews was car- 
ried away by this orgy of self-revela- 
tion in a fashion which would not oc- 
cur to a normally expansive character. 
Archie listened, waiting, encouraging 
her with that silent attention, that still- 
ness of his. Golden evening light be- 
gan to transfigure the countryside about 
them; a field away some one was call- 
ing, “Coof, coof, coof!” to the cows. 
Milking time, and Mauve was talking 
literally until the cows came home. 

For once unheeding what time it 
might be, she went on brokenly: 

“When he wrote I Do you 
know that even now I never see that 
particular kind of thick gray note pa- 
per without feeling knives go into me?” 

Brokenly she said it. But even as 
she did, something seemed to break in 
her, too; something very strange hap- 
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pened. Through the “break” a ine 


voice, deep down in her mind, seemed " 


to let itself up and say: 

“Knives? You feel them go into 
you? Don’t you mean you felt them? 
How long is it since the sight of that 
gray note paper gave you that stab in 
the heart? Would it stab you now? 
Are you sure you're being perfectly 
truthful about this?” 

One reason for this may be linked up 
with the Welsh love of drama, ‘the 
Welsh gift for gesture, for mimicry, 
But she smothered that tiny voice of 
sincerity; and with as much zest as 
she would have put into her playing 
of passionate music, she pursued: 

“I sometimes thought that if it 
weren’t for grandfather, I should man- 
age to get myself ‘accidentally drowned 
while bathing’ somewhere. As it is, I 
feel it’s just the shell of me that walks 
about at Rhos; the real ‘me’ went out 
when he did e 

Again the tiny voice within her took 
up, more loudly: 

“Is that true? Are you sure? Is 
‘only’ the shell of you here? It was 
so, some time ago. But now? Does 
‘the real you’ enjoy nothing? Aren't 
you rather enjoying telling Archie 
Laverock all this?” 

Against that voice she went on, ur- 
gently, taking the tale up at another 
point : 

“The other day on the tennis court, 
when you seemed to think that eight 
years was such a long time to be faith- 
ful to the same person who loved one, 
I laughed to myself—if you can call it 
laughing. For five years I’ve thought 
of nothing but that one, same person of 
mine. He didn’t even care, except for 
just those few months = 








She choked a little; tears sprang to 
her dark eyes. 

The voice, no longer tiny, inter- 
rupted : 

“Are you sure you're still crying for 
3asil? 


Are you quite certain these 
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urably at a theater over some deli- 
ciously miserable scene well acted? 
Sure you're not half acting yourself?” 

Unsteadily, defiantly, Mauve went 
on: 

“I’ve never changed 

The voice: “Haven’t you?” 

“Even if everything else has, I 
haven't. I could never forget him! I 
could never feel as other girls do about 
people.” 

The voice, loudly: “Couldn’t you? 
Think again, think again!” 

“T think it horrible when the war 
widows marry. His did. I could 
never, never understand that sort of 
thing.” She caught her breath on a 
sob and ended even more urgently: 
“Some things have to last, Archie, for- 
ever! They’re meant for some of us! 
For me, it’s always!” 

The voice within retorted: 

“Is it! Js it?’ But the voice was 
drowned in the sound of another voice 
beside her. For, clear and happily 
scornful rang out, at last, Laverock’s 
denial. 

“No!” he cried. “No; don’t you 
believe it!” 


” 





Mauve opened widely upon him 
those dark eyes, brimming with those 
tears of such equivocal origin. A tear 
dropped upon her wrist. It was then, 
possibly, that she found that both her 
hands were in the clasp of Archie 
Laverock’s hands. A clasp magnetic 
and comforting, with the warm cur- 
rent of life beating through it. All 
startled, she left her hands where they 
were. She raised her incredulous 
glance from them to the smiling face 
of this young man. 

He cried again: 

“It’s all wrong, my dear!” 

She, in a daze, told herself: 

“He can’t have said ‘my dear.’ I’m 
imagining it. He can’t be holding my 
hands. He can’t be talking to me like 
this.” 


The Arrant Rover 





But he was, shaking his head at her, 
his head blond and sleek as the love 
plumage of the yellow hammer. 

“All this that you’ve been telling me 
about is not meant to last. You aren’t 
intended to go harking back to a thing 
like that for keeps. It’s done. It’s all 
over now, Mauve; can’t you see that?” 

She stared at him as if he had just 
roused her from an uneasy sleep, from 
dreams. 

“Fidelity is a wonderful thing and 
all that, I dare say. It must be,” ad- 
mitted Archie more soberly. “But, 
good Lord!” he expostulated. “Even a 
Blue Rock only hangs on to the other 
Blue Rock as long as it’s alive! But 
this is dead and done. You can’t—oh,’ 
hang it! This is impossible,” he mut- 
tered, but while the words on his lips 
seemed to be of her bygone love story, 
his eyes pleaded another suit. 

Heat haze simmered over the hedge. 
There was more than a hint of thun- 
der in the air. Another electricity 
seemed to crackle and sparkle and ren- 
der tense the atmosphere about these 
two on the steps. Archie Laverock was 
seteand keen, exactly as he had been 
that evening when he had danced with 
Lucy Joy. He was as fiercely eager 
to snatch away from any other man 
this girl so near him. He did not know 
that these were his feelings, that they 
had been his feelings for more times 
already than he could have counted on 
the fingers of one clasping brown hand. 
For he had now reached the happy 
point of certainty that this was differ- 
ent. 

Perhaps it was. He would have said 
there was no comparison between his 
longing for Mauve to become “home” 
to him and that flame lighted up for an 
evening by the beauty girl. Some 
women would say that his love’ for 
Lucy had been more than his love for 
Mauve, that there had been more sheer 
impulse in it, more delight. Others 
would -ask for themselves the “deeper” 
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love that he was ready to give to 
Mauve. The fact remains that he had 
loved others; this evening it was only 
Mauve of whom he was conscious at 
all. Vanished all other faces. Close 
to him, Mauve’s face, troubled, desir- 
able. 

As for her, she was past thinking 
even as clearly as he could. She drifted 
toward a tide that she did not recog- 
nize or understand. Urgently attracted, 
she felt herself now drawn toward this 
young man whom she did not even con- 
sider handsome. She did not know 
that the real name of the attraction was 
not Archie Laverock, but all youth; 
youth resurgent. Given the circum- 
stances, the right moment, any young, 
attractive, and attracted man must 
have been the influence to catch her 
away at last out of her sluggish, brood- 
ing backwater into the current of 
stormy, stimulating, passionate life. 

But she saw only Archie. She 
looked at him, thought incoherently, 
“A pity his eyes are all mixy, instead 
of blue!’ She could not meet those 
eyes and so she looked away, began a 
sentence, broke it off, and muttered in 
a forced little voice: 

“I think I must have left my hand- 
kerchief in the caravan.” 

“Take this; it’s a clean one,” mur- 
mured Archie, and dragged from his 
pocket a dim-blue, crépe-de-Chine thing 
with “A. L. L.” in lemon-yellow in- 
closed by a heart and obviously em- 
broidered by some amateur. 

Mauve took and used it. Archie’s 
fingers prisoned again the hand they 
had released. What worlds away was 
Mauve, now, from the girl who had 
given, instead of her hand, cherries! 
For another second she sat with ques- 
tions flashing wildly through her mind. 

“Why did I tell him all that? Why 
wasn’t I even angry with him for his 
fearful impertinence in saying, ‘It’s all 
over now?’ Why do I let him hold 


my hands like this? He is going ip 
kiss them 

Then he did kiss them, her slender, 
long fingers, roughened by so much 
garden work; he smoothed them 
against his cheek, and she allowed it, 
He moved up, even as she, hardly be- 
believing it of herself, moved down 
toward him on the caravan steps; and 
when he took her into his arms, it was 
not a question of “allowing” it. She 
rested there perfectly contented, lift- 
ing her face to his, taking his caresses 
in triumph and wonder. 

Mauve Rice-Mathews 
have believed it of herself. 

Later, she found it hard to believe 
that it actually happened. Such are 
the autosuggestive powers of woman 
that some day, perhaps, Mauve will 
believe that it scarcely happened at all 
—this love scene which, even at the 
time, was so totally unexpected, so for- 
eign. No part of her own ordered, 
conventional life was this, but a flash 
of something incongruous, _ blithe, 
pagan! It was as if some alien spe- 
cies of great butterfly had alighted upon 
an arm of the moss-sleeved, fern- 
fringed Welsh oak, and had there 
preened wide wings of gay, unknown, 
and unabashed hues! 

Convention has it that it is only into 
the lives of young men that love will 
flutter, taking this special form. Hence 
the rather helpless bewilderment of the 
young woman to whom this had hap- 
pened, and who, as I have said, did 
not even know the thing by its name. 

Twice she repeated: 

“Archie—Archie 

“Mauve!” he responded, deeply ten- 
der. “You darling “4 

She rested against his shoulder for 
a long moment, thinking of nothing, 
analyzing nothing—just blissful. 

It was the sound of the little wall 
clock, chiming behind them in the cara- 
van, that made her start and draw out 
of his clasp, crying incredulously: 


would not 


” 
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“Can that be the time? Archie, your 
clock can’t be right?” 

“Never mind the time,” he begged 
ardently, huskily. “Stay as you were!” 

“I can’t possibly. I must get back 
to the house. Dinner! Grandfather!’ 

Her eyes laughed up into his, but 
when she next spoke there was a plead- 
ing note in her voice. 

“Archie, do you mind? I want you 
not to come up to Rhés to dinner to- 
night.” 

“Oh, but I say!” he expostulated. 

“You'll see me to-morrow. I don’t 
think I could let you come. Before 
grandfather, and everything. Please! 
I—I must—collect my ideas, and think.” 

“But at least,” stipulated Archie 
eagerly, “you'll let me walk back with 
you now.” 

“No; please! Grandfather would in- 
sist upon your coming !”’ 

“Well, just to the stile, then!” 

So down the field they walked to- 
gether; their long shadow striping the 
haycocks, the setting sun in their eyes. 
At the stile he took her again into his 
arms. 

In record time she reached the house. 
“Ten minutes, Megan!” she called to 
the parlor maid. She dashed upstairs to 
her room and began her rapid change 
for dinner. Even as she did so, she 
murmured to herself one phrase, one 
short, exultant phrase. 

She moved about the room, dressing; 
and what she did, meanwhile, was per- 
haps what she had called “collecting 


ideas.” For while one hand hastily un- 
fastened her frock, the other sought 
a drawer in her bureau which contained 
just one snapshot of a man in polo 
clothes. Into the face of this, Mauve 
smiled friendly wise, nodding as it were 
a good-by. For she then tore it across 
and across, putting a match to the frag- 
ments. Her shoes, as she changed them, 
reminded her of something else; from 
the depth of her wardrobe she drew 
quickly forth a pair of slim white satin 
slippers of obsolete shape. They had 
danced and danced at some ball in May, 
nineteen-fourteen. Why keep them? 
Mauve dropped them into her waste- 
paper basket. They were followed by 
a sheaf of six-year-old theater pro- 
grams which she took from the bottom 
of a faded sachet, and crumpled light- 
heartedly, again repeating that phrase 
so oddly chosen, 

For, strangely enough, it did not in- 
clude the name of the young man whose 
arm seemed still warm about her shoul- 
ders, whose caresses still lingered on 
her throat and face, whose “you dar- 
ling!” sounded even yet in her ears. 

Was it almost as if Mauve were not 
even thinking of Archie Laverock, not, 
at least, of Archie, the individual? 

The words she whispered again in 
triumph before she flew downstairs, 
ran: 

“T’'m cured. 
of Basil!’ 

But meanwhile, what about Archie 
Laverock himself ? 


I’m cured! IJ’m cured 
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WEARINESS 
| LIE along the misty hills 
As though I were a river, too, 
Like the deep-hearted stream that fills 
With morning gold and evening blue, 
Or wears the clouds upon its breast, 
But holds upon its steady way. 
Oh, which could tell me more of rest, 
Rivers that go or hills that stay? 
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We're here for an- 
Cop- 


ORRY, sir. 
other twenty-four hours, 


per for the States. Better go 
ashore for the evening.” The captain’s 
old eyes disappeared in a mass of wrin- 
kles meant for a smile. 

Osborne exclaimed impatiently : 

“Asho-e—there! What for?” 

“To get through the evening.” 

“I saw Callao by day. That was 
enough.” 

“There’s movies—the real, American 
kind. You could kill a couple of hours 
that way.” 

Osborne shook his head and turned 
away. This stopping for days at every 
beastly little hole on the west coast of 
South America was becoming a bore. 
It was well enough to see some of them, 
just to get an idea of what they were 
like, but this continued repetition— 
there seemed to be one every day since 
he had left Valparaiso—was too much 
of a bad thing. There was no variety, 
unless intensified sordidness furnished 
change. 

He began counting the days before he 
would once more put foot in God’s 
country. Two weeks at the least. He 
shook his broad, rather heavy shoul- 
ders with a gesture of exasperation. 
Three months ago he had looked for- 
ward to this trip, to the novelty, to the 
forgetfulness it promised, and, of 
course—such thoughts were not long 
absent from his mind—to the opportu- 
nities these southern republics might of- 
fer for investments. But the forgetful- 
ness he sought had not come. 


By Norval Richardson 


Author of “Pagan Fire” 


Pacing restlessly up and down the 
deck, purposely avoiding the hilarity of 
some steamer companions who had 
dragged a phonograph from the saloon 
and were dancing, Osborne appeared a 
characteristic type of successful Ameri- 
can. He was rather carefully clothed 
and shod, and he possessed that unmis- 
takable air of material success. You 
felt at once that he commanded all the 
physical comforts the world afforded, 
though, in spite of this, his expression 
did not give the impression that these 
comforts had brought happiness. His 
face, somewhat softened by a sensual- 
ity that was the result of the comforts, 
was harsh, almost unpleasant. You 
wondered a little, looking at him, if he 
had not had a hard time of it in amass- 
ing his fortune, if success in some way 
had not blasted all the joy out of his 
life, ifi—but you might have gone on 
with a hundred conjectures and got no- 
where. In the end you would have said, 
as you had at first sight of him: a suc- 
cessful, unhappy man! 

After dinner, eaten in the dining 
room, which had become stuffy and 
smelly with humid tropical air, he re- 
turned to the deck more impatient than 
ever. The dank, sultry night was op- 
pressive; a few lights from the shore, 
seen through a fog, held no invitation; 
on the other side a calm, inky ocean 
possessed neither voice nor motion. To 
Osborne it was a very dull, tiresome 
evening; it was one to be got through 
almost any way. Leaning on the rail, 
he watched a motor boat stop at the 
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gway and discharge some passengers 
who had spent the day in Lima. 

In a moment of quick decision he 
signaled the pilot to await him, and 
climbed down to the boat. After all, 
he would take the captain’s advice and 
go ashore. He must do something. 
Anything would be better than this close 
proximity to cheerful people on a per- 
fectly still boat. 

The fairly modern customhouse of- 
fered a comfortable landing, but once 
beyond it the shabby sordidness of Cal- 
lao smote him depressingly. A line of 
one-storied houses built along the rail- 
way was faintly visible in the occa- 
sional glowing street lights. From one 
of the buildings came loud voices and 
the penetrating scent of sour wine. A 
small switch engine, shunting cars 
loaded with bars of copper, sent clouds 
of smoke through the heavy night air. 
A policeman, in pretentious uniform, 
leaned against a corner house and lazily 
smoked a cigarette. Except for the fussy 
engine and the sound of voices in the 
drinking house, the place appeared ab- 
solutely dead. 

He walked several blocks and reached 
the plaza. Here the stillness was more 
intense, and the few palms and flowers, 
oddly weird and parched looking under 
the street lights, accentuated the for- 
lorn aspect of the town. What a place 
to be stranded in! How could any one 
living here hold up his head and hope! 
It was worse than death. 

A man approached Osborne, looked 
at him keenly, then asked if he wanted 
a guide. Osborne laughed abruptly and 
asked what there was to be guided to. 
The man said there were two dance 
halls and a theater. The captain’s sug- 
gestion returned, 

“Take me to the theater,” Osborne 
answered, and followed the man down a 
suspiciously dark street at the end of 
which an electric sign and ringing bell 
announced that some sort of a show 
was in progress. 
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At the entrance he paid the guide and 
dismissed him. Glaring electricity shed 
a relentless light throughout the hall; 
gaudy paintings decorated the walls; 
rough chairs and benches afforded un- 
comfortable seats; and a filthy floor 
gave a sensitive visitor the feeling that 
strange diseases might be carried away 
and immediately developed. The whole 
place was sordid, repellent, obscene. 
And the audience, made up of “rotos” 
and those elements which only a port 
town can produce, accentuated the sur- 
roundings. The foul air, the faces 
primitive in their childish anticipation 
of promised amusement, and the song 
that began the performance—a ribald 
collection of words shrieked out by a 
wretched Spanish singer—all fitted in 
perfectly with the aspect of the town. 

Osborne chose a seat as far removed 
from others as could be found and 
lighted a cigar—this was done more for 
purposes of disinfection than for pleas- 
ure. He sat through the song and was 
on the point of leaving when something 
the man at the piano began playing, to 
fill in the wait before the moving pic- 
ture was shown, caught his attention. 
It was a sort of rambling paraphrase 
of a song he had sung many times at 
college. How under the sun could any 
one in this far-away, unbelievable place 
know that music! He turned back and 
peered across the crowd toward the 
man at the piano. He could not see his 
face, but unkempt hair and stooping 
shoulders suggested no one he had ever 
seen. But the music! There it was 
again, another familiar song of that 
long ago! Osborne’s face contracted 
with pain; he smiled, an unusual thing 
for him to do; then his whole body re- 
laxed, and he sank down in a chair 
with an almost tender expression on his 
face. 

Twenty years slipped from him. He 
was back at college. He was in the 
sitting room he shared with his friend, 
lying on a divan. His eyes were closed; 
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he was listening—more than listening, 
feeling intensely, with the first outburst 
of young passion—all that his friend’s 
music created for him. He hadn't 
cared for music before or since; he 
wasn’t the sort of fellow it meant any- 
thing to; but just at that period it had 
fitted in perfectly with moments when 
he dreamed of the girl he had fallen 
in love with, 

There had been something about 
Brownson’s music which just suited 
such moods. Brownson, Otis Brown- 
son, that was his name. He hadn't 
thought of him for years. What a 
strange fellow he had been! And yet, 
in that long ago, they had been rather 
close. Perhaps it was the difference in 
them which had made an intimacy pos- 
sible. He, active, full of plans, keen 
for results; Brownson, a dreamer, a 
musician, satisfied and contented in 


thinking of things and discussing them. 
No wonder the others had chaffed them 
about their friendship and asked how 


it had ever come about. As a matter 
of fact, they didn’t know themselves. 
It was one of those strange alliances 
which always remain inexplicable. And 
how they had fought over their youth- 
ful ideas of what life should be! His 
contempt for what he called Brown- 
son’s foolish ideals was only equaled by 
Brownson’s horror of his materialism, 

In the midst of these reflections the 
man at the piano suddenly began a 
blatant march, the lights went out, and 
there was flashed on the screen the.title 
of what was called, in rhetorical Span- 
ish, the latest production of a celebrated 
North American film company. 

The picture, to Osborne, went on in- 
terminably; still he remained, hoping 
that’ the man at the piano might play 
again some of those familiar airs which 
had awakened so poignantly the past. 
He was not disappointed. During the 
pause following the picture he was 
again startled by a familiar song. He 
leaned forward and stared at the man. 


There was something infernally un- 
canny about his playing all those tunes, 
But before he had seen him well, the 
lights went down, and the curtains were 
drawn aside to give two jugglers an 
opportunity to display their accomplish. 
ments. 

Osborne resigned himself to a half 
hour of twirling plates, bicycle tricks, 
flags drawn from match boxes, and all 
the other vaudeville banalities which, if 
one is looking for convincing argument, 
surely proves that the world is still in 
a formative period. His eyes were 
most of the time on the man at the 
piano. There was nothing about him to 
suggest Brownson. This chap’s hair 
was gray and thin; Brownson’s had 
been black and thick. This man’s figure 
was rather fat and slouchy; Brownson 
had always been thin and alert, an un- 
sheathed sword, some one had called 
him. Yet, despite no resemblance, Os- 
borne found himself lingering after the 
performance was over to get a glimpse 
of the man’s face. He watched him 
close the piano, pick up his hat, and 
come down the aisle straight toward 
him. Their eyes met a bare moment, 
then the fellow passed on toward the 
door. 

Osborne, troubled and _ uncertain, 
somewhat baffled by the man’s steady, 
almost stony glance, waited a moment; 
then he dashed into the aisle and 
grabbed him by. the arm, 

“Brownie!” he exclaimed, _ then 
stopped short. The man’s stare of sur- 
prise brought him to his senses. He 
drew back with a murmur of apology. 
“I beg your pardon. I—I thought at 
first you were He stopped and 
brushed his hand across his eyes. The 
fellow’s face was so much like the one 
he had remembered and yet, too, so 
different. In a quick flash he imagined 
Brownson, if he had gone wholly to 
pieces, would have looked like this man, 
“I was sure you were 

The man’s eyes did not answer. He 
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' went on staring at Osborne, as if await- 
ing an explanation. Finally he said 
something in Spanish. His breath 
reached Osborne with the heavy scent 
of whisky. 

“Oh, never mind! I’m sorry,” Os- 
borne went on, with a gesture of dis- 
missal. “I thought you were an old 
friend. But, of course, I see now I was 
mistaken. Good night.” 

At the door Osborne saw the man 
who had guided him to the theater. 
Signaling him to approach, he pointed 
to the musician who had just passed 
into the street, and asked who he was. 
The guide was somewhat indefinite in 
his information; he didn’t know much 
about him; perhaps he was Spanish, 
perhaps not. You could never tell, 
along the coast, what a man was. They 
arrived one day, remained a month, and 
disappeared; but this fellow, he knew, 
had been in Callao several years, per- 
haps five or six. He wasn’t much 


good, was drunk during the day, and 
made some sort of a living out of play- 


ing the piano at music halls, 

“What’s his name?” 

The guide said they called him Juan. 
That was all he knew. If the gentle- 
man wished details, he could furnish 
them to him the next morning. 

Osborne hesitated, then finally shook 
his head. Of course, it couldn't be 
Brownie; the man didn’t even speak 
English. He was probably clever at 
picking up strange music and he had 
caught those melodies from some trav- 
eling Americans. He nodded to the 
guide and started down the deserted 
street. When he reached the plaza, he 
stood undecided a few moments, and 
then, as though without any object and 
evidently under the influence of deep 
emotion, he sank down on a bench. 

The incident in the theater had left 
him strangely disturbed. The music 
had begun by recalling al! that delight- 
ful, carefree, happy period of college 
days. How far away it was, so far 


away that it seemed a part of another 
man’s life! 

And Brownie, how far away he had 
gone! Strange that he should have 
thought, even for a moment, that the 
derelict could have been he! Yet the 
fellow’s face had something weirdly 
familiar in it. What if shame and fear 
of being discovered had made him act 
that way, pretend not to understand 
English! Good God! Yes, it would 
have been exactly like Brownie to act 
that way. He had always been an odd 
duck. Hardly any one ever had liked 
him, at least not until they had known 
him long enough to understand him, 
long enough to get by the barrier of his 
sensitiveness. He was too quiet, too 
inarticulate, too apparently self-ab- 
sorbed to be popular. One had to dig 
everything out of him; he gave neither 
his thoughts nor his opinions freely. 
Yet he had the most extraordinary 
thoughts when you finally got hold of 
them; they were clear, lucid, direct. 
Just these thoughts had made him 
something of a bore; he was so ter- 
rifically* radical. 

It was that quality which had first 
drawn Osborne to him. Accustomed 
himself to going straight at the heart 
of things, he delighted in Brownson’s 
manner of speaking straight out from 
the shoulder and proving what some 
one had said and believed was all the 
result of careless thinking. Yes, 
Brownson saw clearly; nothing ever 
clouded his vision. And honest? Good 
heavens! There never had been such 
an honest man. He was even honest 
with himself. And, of course, impos- 
sible—quite impossible! Osborne had 
often told him that. 

“You aren’t going to make a success 
of life, Brownie, because—well, because 
you are too uncompromising. You’ve 
got to play the game. You've got to act 
up to certain situations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, old fellow, you are too hon- 
est to succeed.” 
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Brownson had retorted with flaming 
eyes: 

“There you go with your arguments 
for material success. I hope you'll 
have it just to realize how empty it is. 
I don’t give a hang for that sort of 
thing. If I have to compromise, to 
play the game, as you put it, I’d rather 
give up right now. I’m going to live 
according to my principles. If I fail, 
I'll at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing I failed honestly.” 

When they left college and went out 
into the world, their paths ran side by 
side for a few months. Both had found 
positions in offices on Wall Street. 
Osborne had forged ahead; Brownson 
had lasted only a little while and had 
resigned because he had discovered his 
employer was flagrantly cheating a 
client. 

“There you go again, Brownie, throw- 
ing up a job that might lead to most 
anything just because your chief’s not 
everything you think he ought to be. 
His actions don’t reflect on you.” 

“If I remained with him, I’d be ap- 
proving. Don’t you understand?” 

“No, I don’t. It isn’t your affair.” 

Arguments were useless. The next 
month he had gone away to Europe on 
some sort of a job with a newspaper. 
Letters had wandered in from him, in- 
teresting letters, fragments of thoughts 
and impressions and criticism. Two or 
three years later the letters ceased. Os- 
borne tried to find out what had become 
of him and failed. Years went by; Os- 
borne’s determination to achieve mate- 
rial success had won. Brownson faded 
into the background, never quite for- 
gotten, but belonging to that past which 
was gone forever. At times he thought 
of Brownson and yearned for him, just 
as one yearns Over memories; but that 
was all, a memory, pleasant and at times 
stirring, but unreal. 

A deep sigh escaped Osborne. The 
days of youth that were no more! 
Hopes, plans, achievement, success— 
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what were they all worth if emptinesge 
awaited one at the end! He looked up 
at the dark sky with its glowing South. 
ern Cross. How still it was! The 
slight breeze from the sea seemed to 
have died down; even the stars, so large 
and brilliant and weirdly near, appeared 
to shine steadily, without the slightest 
twinkle. Surrounding the plaza, throw- 
ing the cement walks into deep shadow, 
the rows of palms were absolutely mo- 
tionless. The deep silence wrapped 
itself about Osborne with an almost hu- 
man touch and brought to him a pene- 
trating realization of his loneliness, 
Could Brownson have been right? Was 
material success worth nothing? Was 
there something else that he had put 
aside which would have helped him 
now? How well he knew the answer 
to such questions! 

He sat there for more than an hour, 
lost in bitter reflections, reflections 
which the incident of the evening had 
made sharply poignant. Then, very 
gradually, a sensation began to creep 
over him that some one was near him, 
that he was not alone in this effacing 
silence. Suddenly this vague feeling be- 
came certainty. Without moving, he 
glanced carefully about, and at last 
made out a dim form—it was almost 
indistinguishable—standing beneath a 
row of palms. Evidently realizing 
that he had been seen, the man dropped 
back into the shadows and disappeared. 
Osborne remained perfectly still, though 
sure all the time that he was being 
watched. A fleeting thought of danger 
flashed through his mind; this was fol- 
lowed quickly by aroused interest ; then 
a thrill of odd hope shot through him. 
If, after all, the man had been Brown- 
son! A clock struck one. He pushed 
the thought away and rose. He had 
better get on back to the tiresome boat. 
The annoying, hilarious passengers 
would surely have gone to bed by this 
time. 

He walked leisurely toward the land- 
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being followed. When he had called 
to a boat and received an answering 
signal, he turned and peered into the 
darkness back of him. Then the idea 
came to him to pretend to light a cigar 
and in the flare of the match to show 
his face. If the man following him 
wanted to be sure it was he, this was 
the way to show him. 

He lighted the match, held it close to 
his face, let it burn to the end, and 
waited. Out of the shadows of the cus- 
tomhouse a man rushed toward him. 
Osborne stood motionless. Only when 
he saw that the man was the same he 
had spoken to in the theater did he 
move, and then merely to step forward 
and half meet him. 

Reaching Osborne, the fellow stopped 
and stared into his face. 

“Osby,” he barely whispered. 

“Good God! Brownie!” 

The man lowered his head humbly. 

“I had to come. I had to speak to 
you. I tried not to—but—but a 
Suddenly his voice choked and tears 
began to stream down his face. 

Osborne caught hold of his arm and 
pulled, half shoved him into the boat. 
He fell on to the seat and sat there, 
huddled up, with his face covered by 
his hands. 

Osborne had never seen a man sob 
before. It struck him, somehow, as ter- 
tific. He watched the convulsive move- 
ments of the fellow’s shoulders—he 
made no sound—until he could stand 
it no longer ; then he tried to say some- 
thing, to take hold of him, but the man 
threw him off violently. He saw there 
was nothing to do until the man got 
control of himself, and so he waited 
until they had reached the ship. 

“I'm all right now,” the fellow said, 
rising and pulling himself together. 
“Seeing you bowled me over. Do you 
want me to go on the ship with you?” 

Osborne nodded, grabbed him by the 
arm, and piloted him up the steps, 
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across the deck, and into his cabin. 
Then he locked the door, switched on 
the lights, and stared into the man’s 
face. The fellow’s desperately tragic 
eyes cut him like a knife. 

“T tried to bluff it through, old man, 
but I couldn’t—I couldn’t. You don’t 
know what it meant to me—seeing you 
again, hearing your voice, feeling the 
touch of your hand on my arm. It 
was like heaven!” 

“Yes, I know. I felt it myself, though 
I wasn’t sure.” 

Brownson held out his hand. Os- 
borne caught it in a tight grasp. They 
stood thus, both breathing hard, through 
a short silence. 

“Why didn’t you want me to know 
you?” 

“Shame, I suppose.” 

“Shame of what?” 

“Of what I am—what I’ve sunk to. 
You made me realize it all so fully.” 

“You know I’d do anything in the 
world for you.” 

“Yes, I know. Only there isn’t any- 
thing to do.” 

“Nonsense! What’s the matter?” 

“Everything. I’ve hit bottom.” 

“Then it’s time to start up again.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“You don’t know.” 

“Do you feel like telling me?” 

“Not just yet. Let’s talk of old 
times.” 

And they did. 

Osborne, watching Brownson, mar- 
veled over the change which came into 
his face, the way his eyes lit up, th 
manner in which his words gradually 
came forth in the well-chosen sequence 
that had been so characteristic of him. 
It seemed as though he had forgotten 
where they were and how they had met. 
It was no longer to-day ; everything was 
a part of the past. 

Gray light began to creep in through 
the porthole. The electric light turned 
to a sickly yellow color. 
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“Tt’s morning!” Brownson exclaimed, 
an oddly harrowing expression coming 
into his eyes. “I’ve kept you up all 
night.” 

“Let’s go ashore and have breakfast,” 
Osborne said, making an effort toward 
cheerfulness. ‘We ought to be able to 
get better coffee there than on this boat. 
Do you know a decent restaurant?” 

“No. If you don’t mind, I—I think 
I’ll go home.” 

“Home?” 

“Where I live.” 

“Then where shall we meet ?” 

Brownson’s smile was a twisted con- 
tortion of the lips. 

“Perhaps—never. I’ve seen you.” 

“Look here, Brownie, you aren’t go- 
ing to try to escape me. Now that I’ve 
caught you I’m going to keep you. Do 
you know what I’m going to do with 
you? I’m going to take you back to 
New York with me. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

For a second Brownson’s’ eyes 
flashed with a joy so brilliant that Os- 
borne could hardly meet them; then as 
quickly they were bitterly sad again. 

“What! Don’t you want to go?” 

Brownson’s glance was almost re- 
proachful. 

“I'd give—I'd give almost anything to 
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“Well, why not?” 
He shook his head. 
Osborne took him by the arm and 
swung him about so that they were di- 
rectly facing each other. 
“Tell me the truth. 


Have you done 
something? Are you hiding down 
here?. Have you committed a crime? 
Are you evading the law?” 

A flash of old pride sprang into his 
eyes. 

“You know I haven't.” 

“Then let’s say no more about it. 
You are leaving this God-forsaken hole 
with me to-night. Do you understand? 
Now let’s go ashore.” 

Osborne practically had to drag him 


out on deck and to the little boat, which 
soon landed them on shore. They found 
a café which was just opening its doors, 
The waiter glanced at Brownson sus. 
piciously, but a good fee from Osborne 
made him hurry off to fetch them 
coffee. 

“You'll be under suspicion if you're 
seen round here with me,” Brownson 
said, while they waited. “They con- 
sider me a bad lot down here.” 

“What do we care! You've only a 
few more hours in this place. How did 
you ever find it?” 

Then his story came out, little by lit- 
tle, not very interesting, particularly 
as he told it with so much held back. 
It was more a philosophical comment 
on life than a record of events, Os- 
borne had to fill in and imagine most 
of it, and even then it was merely the 
story of a man utterly unfitted to meet 
the problems of life seriously and bat- 
tle with them. He had failed at every 
turn. His directness, his convictions, 
had offended where silence might have 
given him a fairly good living. Hard 
knocks had taught him nothing. He 
was one of those persons to whom ex- 
perience is valueless; he invariably 
thought the next time things would 
come out differently. Surely there 
were people in the world who did not 
live by humbug! Somehow, though, he 
hadn’t met them. He had been buf- 
feted along, hattered, kicked, until at 
last he had reached South America with 
an orchestra, and he had been left be- 
hind when the orchestra returned to 
Europe. Since then he had never made 
enough to buy passage back to a more 
civilized part of the world. Callao had 
become, by force, his permanent home. 
This was all Oshorne could get out of 
him. Of course, it was characteristic 
of him that the real tragedy had been 
left unmentioned. 

“Why do you want to take me back 
to New York with you?” he asked, after 
he had gulped down two cups of coffee. 
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Why 


“Don’t ask foolish questions. 
more coffee? Yes, you need it. 
do I want to take you back? Because 
I want you there. I’m going to start 

you on the way to making a living. 
Now, don’t bother about asking what 
it is. That isn’t the point just now. 
That will come after I get you on your 
feet. The first thing you need is a gocd 
rest. Are you drinking much?” 

He colored slightly. 

“One has to forget occasionally.” 

“Tt’s not a habit?” 

He shook his head. 

“I wouldn’t need it—if—if things 
were a bit different.” 

“Well, make up your mind right now 
that things are going to be different. 
Do you feel up to going with me to a 
shop and finding some clothes? I want 
you to get rid of those rags. Where 
shall we go?” 

For the next hour or so he followed 
Osborne as though in a daze, while 
some ready-made clothes were selected, 
tried on him, and sent to the address he 
gave. 

“Now,” said Osborne, “hurry back 
to where you live, give yourself a good 
scrubbing, gather up anything you want 
to take with you, and meet me at the 
dock about one o’clock. We'll lunch on 
board. The boat is sailing at four.” 

At one o’clock Osborne arrived at 
the customhouse, and chose a place in 
the shade, lighted a cigar, and smoked 
contentedly. His face had changed 
subtly. His whole expression was quite 
different from the evening before. 
Strange what a change it could make 
ia a fellow’s whole odutlook, finding a 
friend, a chum of the long ago, and, 
better still, being able to save him from 
a miserable fate! It put new zest into 
life, 

What a good time they would have 
on the voyage home! How much they 
would have to talk over! He hoped 
Brownie hadn’t lost his old love of ar- 
gument. They both had experience 
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now to argue from, not just ideals and 
hopes and ambitions. Hopes! No— 
Osborne’s face hardened again—no, 
they didn’t have hopes; at least, he 
didn’t, and judging from Brownson’s 
appearance, he didn’t imagine he had 
many, either. But at least they had 


“their old friendship to fall back on, 


and nothing in the world could be bet- 
ter than that. How few real friends 
one had! There was hardly a soul in 
the world who created in Osborne just 
exactly the same feeling that Brown- 
son did, a warm sort of glow, a pleas- | 
ant sensation of finding out that the 
world was not such a dreary, lonely 
place, after all. 

At half past one Osborne began to 
watch the street that led from the 
plaza. Hardly any one was passing. 
The sun was blazing now. The town 
had sunk into almost the same dreary 
silence of the night before. 

At two o’clock Osborne’s impatience 
increased. Doubts began to creep into 
his thoughts. Was this delay inten- 
tional? Did Brownson mean to avoid 
him? He recalled his rather suggestive 
words of the morning, “I have seen 
you.” There was something beyond 
those words. They were like an un- 
finished sentence, spoken as if he had 
intended to add something, or at least 
as if he meant something more to be 
inferred. Was there some reason why 
he could not leave this desperate place? 
But surely not. He had said himself 
he would give almost anything to go. 
Well, this was his chance. He couldn’t 
possibly be thinking of letting it slip by ! 

Suddenly Osborne started, then 
smiled. Brownson was coming hur- 
tiedly toward him from the direction 
of the plaza. He was wearing the new 
suit they had bought that morning. 
This must be a good sign; it must mean 
that he was ready for the voyage. Yet, 
as he drew nearer, Osborne noticed 
that the new clothes had brought no 
real change in his appearance. He 
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looked fresher, a bit tidier, but still, 
somehow, as seedy as ever. The suit 
hung on him with a peculiarly dejected 
air. 

“Ah, so you’ve come at last!” 

He grasped Osborne’s hand, and for 
a moment said nothing, his eyes shift- 
ing out to where the boat lay. Finally 
his glance came back to Osborne. 

“Have you a few minutes?” he asked, 
with a little, eager catch in his voice. 

“T have two hours. I told you the 
boat didn’t sail until four.” 

“Will you come with me?” 

“What's up?” 

“I—I want you to see where I live.” 

“But, Brownie, I don’t give a hang 
about seeing where you live.. All I’m 
interested in is the place where you are 
going to live.” 

“Then you won’t come with me?” 

Osborne’s impatience increased. 

“If it’s important, if there’s any real 
reason, of course I will. But what un- 
der the sun if 

“It is important. 
few minutes. 
easier for me. 
explain.” 

“Explain what?” 

But Brownson would say no more. 
He maintained an almost dogged silence 
as they started off toward the plaza, 
crossed it, and turned into a narrow 
alley. The dank uncleanliness of the 
surroundings made the air heavy with 
strange scents. The smell of rotting 
fruit was everywhere. Vegetable and 
fruit stalls, meat shops, ragged chil- 
dren, and oddly aged people gave the 
narrow street a horribly depressing 
effect. 

At last Brownson stopped before a 
one-story building, opened the door, and 
motioned to Osborne to enter. Through 
a dark corridor he caught sight of a 
patio of red tiles and tropical plants. 
The first impression was one of pic- 
turesqueness ; later he became conscious 
of shabbiness and desperate poverty. 


It will only take a 
It will make it so much 
It’s the-only way I can 


Brownson led the way down the core 
ridor and out to the patio. A woman 
was sitting near the wall, where the 
shadows fell, her dark head bent over 
some sewing ; beyond her two children, 
little girls of two and three years, were 
playing about a water faucet that pro- 
truded from the wall. 

The woman looked up with a startled 
expression at the entrance of the two 
men, then quickly rose and came for- 
ward toward Osborne with her hand 
timidly extended. She said something 
in Spanish that was evidently meant as 
a welcome, and indicated a chair. Os- 
borne took the seat and looked at her 
closely. She was unmistakably an In- 
dian, though not very dark, with a great 
quantity of glistening black hair and 
really beautiful dark, very gentle eyes. 
She was dressed in a pink skirt and 
white blouse. Though her clothes were 
not new—there was a torn place in the 
pink skirt—they were fresh and clean. 
The children, too, looked freshly 
dressed. They were much lighter in 
color than the woman. 

Brownson sank into the chair next 
Osborne and remained silent, his head 
a little forward so that his eyes were 
hidden. The woman resumed her seat 
and her sewing. During the silence 
which followed, Osborne’s glance wan- 
dered about the patio and came to rest 
on the children. Every now and then 
they gave little exclamations of delight 
as the water ran more freely. Once the 
woman said something to them in a de- 
lightfully gentle, sweet voice. 

“Well?” Osborne finally spoke to 
break the long silence. Brownson ap- 
peared to have forgotten his presence 
and still sat with his face sunk in his 
hands. “Is there anything else you 
want me to see, Brownie?” 

Brownson’s head lifted as though he 
were startled. 

“No, there is nothing else.” 

“Then hadn’t we better start back to 
the landing ?” 
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A flash of pain swept over Brown- 
son’s face as he saw his friend rise. He 
started to put out his hands in a quick, 
pleading gesture, then quickly let them 
drop. Instead of rising, he sat per- 
fectly still and watched Osborne cross 
to the little girls and hold out his hand 
tothem. They took it timidly and then 
laughed shyly at one another. When 
Osborne returned and shook hands 
with the woman, Brownson rose. 

They returned through the ill-smell- 
ing street, crossed the plaza, and, at 
Osborne’s suggestion, entered a de- 
serted, though fairly clean, café. Both 
men were silent now and facing each 
other with painfully drawn faces. 

Brownson, resting his hands on the 
marble-topped table with a gesture of 
utter futility, was the first to break the 
dreary silence. 

“Now that you know, you have noth- 
ing more to say.” There was no rising 
inflection to the words. They were a 
mere statement of facts. 

“Give me a little time. I’m thinking.” 

Brownson’s lips twisted into a smile 
which was almost amazement. 

“You, old man, you can only view it 
one way. I haven’t forgotten how you 
used to scoff at what you called my 
ideals.” 

“That was a long time ago. 
changed.” 

“How much?” 

“More than you'd ever believe.” 

“You mean”—Brownson lifted his 
head, and this time his smile was al- 
most happy—“you mean a 

“IT mean, Brownie, that I’ve come to 
the conclusion that you were right. I 
was wrong. Lut tell me more about 
yourself, Has 
she any mean legal 
hold ?” 

“She 


I’ve 


Who is this woman? 
hold on you—I 


is my wife.” 

“And the children?” 

Brownson nodded. 

“If they hadn’t been little girls,” he 
began, after a long pause, as if talking 


to himself, “it might have been differ- 
ent. Somehow, boys are not so de- 
pendent; but girls who must some day 
be women—mothers! Do you know 
what I mean?” 

Osborne nodded and remained silent. 
They seemed now to have reached a 
point where words were utterly use- 
less. Then suddenly, with loud vio- 
lence, Osborne broke out: 

“Look here, Brownie, we’ve got to 
find a way out of this. It’s too horrible. 
Help me, man; help yourself! Tell 
me what can be done.” 

A flash of wounded pride showed in 
Brownson’s face. He half rose from 
his chair. 

“If you are going to tempt me again 
—good-by.” 

“Tempt you!” 

“Yes. 
morning, 


That is what you did this 
Oh, I know you didn’t mean 
it. You didn’t even know what you 
were doing. But don’t you see what 
your being here means to me? I had 
almost. got to the point where it didn’t 
make any difference—before you came. 
But now, after last night and _ to- 
day Suddenly his hand shot out 
and grasped Osborne’s so hard that he 
winced. “Osby, say something! Say it 
quick! Something that will help me. 
I’ve almost reached the end of every- 
thing. I’ve almost lost hope.” 


“T’ve got lots to say, old man, but you 


must let me think it out first. Here, 
take this.” He took out his pocketbook 
and emptied a roll of bills on the table. 
“You can’t refuse. ‘It’s for the little 
girls. We must think of them first.” 

“T think of nothing else.” 

A quick glow sprang into Osborne’s 
eyes. 

“Then you iove them?” 

“Love them! 
me. 


They are everything to 
That is the tragedy.” 

“Tragedy!” Osborne pushed back 
his chair and rose. The glow was still 
in his eyes, but a dark flush suggested 
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anger. “You fool,” he exclaimed ; “you 
don’t know what you are saying! Come 
on back to the boat with me. We've 
got to plan a good many things in the 
next hour.” 

Brownson did not move. He sat star- 
ing up at his old friend in amazement. 

“Why do you call me fool?” 

“Because you don’t know what 
you've got. Your ideals have led you 
the right way, but they haven't opened 
your eyes.” His voice changed quickly, 
and the following words came laden 
with infinite sorrow: “Why, Brownie, 
do you know you've got something I'd 
give my life to have?” 

Brownson still looked at him, uncom- 
prehending. 

“I have nothing you could possibly 
want—nothing. What could there be 
in a life of sordid poverty!” 

Osborne sank down in the chair 
again and reached for Brownson’s 
hand. His face was not more tragic 
than the man’s opposite him. 

“Brownie, listen to me. You remem- 
ber, when we were at college together, 
I was in love with a girl. Do you re- 
member ?” 

Brownson nodded. 


“Yes, her name was Lucy.” 

Osborne’s lips hardened, and for a mo- 
ment it seemed that he had decided to 
say no more. Then, with an effort, he 
began again: 

“She was the only thing in the world 
I’ve ever loved—except ambition, | 
thought I loved ambition more. J~ 
well—I didn’t marry her.” 

“And she?” 

“She died before I found out what 
she meant to me. Now do you under- 
stand what I meant when I called you 
a fool? Do you see? You've got 
something in your life. You've got 
some one dependent on you. You will 
never be alone. You've got an- object 
in living. Sordid poverty! Tragedy! 
Why, man, you’ve got the greatest 
thing in the world—the greatest gift 
God gives us.” 

“What ?” 

Osborne clasped his hands before 
him on the table and looked out into 
the sun-parched plaza. In his eyes was 
the expression of one who is straining 
to see something that has disappeared 
forever. When he spoke the word was 
only a murmur: 

“Love.” 


Rae, 


MY NEIGHBOR 


HE never could grow old, for gay Romance 
Walks with him daily through our crowded ways, 

Illumining each common circumstance 

And rearing splendid dreams about his days. 
Whether he walks or rides, it is the same: 

He is the gray-haired knight, his cane for lance, 
On some adventure for a lady’s name, 

With fancied kings and queens for confidants, 


Folk that he meets—woman or man or boy— 
All play a réle in some forgotten place; 
His carriage is a chariot at Troy, 
And somewhere, at the end, is Helen’s face. 
I like to wonder, when he looks at me, 
What glorious thing, that instant, I may be. 
Davip Morton. 
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HAT was the thing in Haver- 
W ford’s face which made it un- 
like other men’s faces? Was 
it something which was there or some- 
thing which it lacked? It was not a 
peculiarity that struck you at first 
glance, for Haverford was preémi- 
nently one of those men who are over- 
looked, not discovered at first entrance 
to a room, not recognized at second 
meeting. Yet when one came to look 
at him, all the material of the strong 
face was in Haverford’s features. It 
was the force itself which was myste- 
riously lacking. He was an unlighted 
lamp, a bit of powerful machinery, 
with some baffling defect in the engine. 
This is not to say that Haverford 
was indolent. He struggled, but he did 
not succeed. A club-window wit once 
remarked that Haverford had the face 
of an emperor and the gifts of a dry- 
goods clerk. 
lor Haverford was an artist, an un- 
successful, mediocre artist. He had a 
smail income and made out somehow. 
“Enough to keep me going and buy 
paints,” Haverford explained. 
At that, Brandon, a fellow painter, 
ruthlessly frank, inquired, “Why 
paint 2” 
Haverford’s canvases, classic sub- 
jects, weak Alma Tademas, were a joke 
in the profession. Once when ques- 
tioned by Brandon, Haverford stared 
at his banal canvas and the extinct—or 
were they unlighted—fires in his eyes 
glimmered faintly, as if threatening to 











blaze into a flame, only to fade again 
to grayest ashes. 

“There is something I am trying to 
express,” he said. 

And Brandon, half contemptuous, 
half curious, had asked between the dis- 
carding and the lighting of a cigarette: 

“What might that be?” 

At that Haverford had hesitated so 
long that the artist might have been 
excused for anticipating profundity in 
his answer, but. all Haverford brought 
out of his stare was: 

“T don’t know.” 

“The fellow’s a_ fool,’ remarked 
Brandon, after that, to his group. 

“Or perhaps he is trying for the 
wrong thing,” suggested Ralston, the 
charitable member of the clan. 

Clapp, the talented leader, dismissed 
poor Haverford with scorn. 

“The man’s a cipher. Look at his 
face—futility, failure written in every 
line !” 

Edgerly, a magnificent theorist, but 
an unsuccessful painter, did not agree 
to that. 

“The futility is not in the lines; it is 
in the soul,” he said. 

“Always supposing that there is such 
a thing,’ concluded Brandon, With 
that they considered the subject of 
Haverford finished. 


They laughed when they heard of the 
incident which brought Haverford into 
the courts and his insignificant name 
into print in the daily press, where even- 
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tually his impressive, yet ineffectual, 
features were reproduced. 

But that was because of the woman. 

The woman was none other than An- 
gela Ridpath. Of course, you know 
who Angela Ridpath is. You know 
iiow Angela looks; you could not es- 
cape it. Angela’s face is as well known 
as the president’s, as a Paderewski’s, as 
Mary Vickford’s. But the beauty, 
clearly enough recognized in the photo- 
graphs, is a very small fraction of the 
actual beauty of Angela Ridpath, the 
greater part of which is under the sur- 
face, like the powerful engines of a bat- 
tleship. Just as Haverford’s face was 
an unlighted lamp, although his subject 
might absorb him—and, after all, no 
subject did seem particularly to enthrall 
him—Angela’s beauty and magnetism 
were things nonrealizable until one 
came into personal contact with her. 
She was electricity, she was moonlight, 
she was slumbering fire. And always 
she was living, breathing force. 

One unacquainted with Angela might 
imagine from this description that she 
was a famous belle, an opera singer, 
at least an actress or a dancer. No 
such thing. Angela was a political 
woman. 

The nature of her ambitions was not 
yet clear, for Angela was young, reared 
in suffrage, variously active in Wash- 
ington during the period of America’s 
participation in the war, now tempora- 
rily resting on her oars. Whether the 
power she would choose to wield would 
be the direct one of the political office, 
now open to women, or the indirect 
one, common to all ages, of the wom- 
an’s will and wile influencing the man’s, 
vas not yet obvious. Meantime An- 
gela was beautiful and dangerous. Be- 
fore the war a young German attaché 
had committed suicide because of An- 
gela. 

Despite her strongly defined political 
propensities, Angela was, inevitably, the 
type of the enchantress woman. Though 


dominant, insidiously dominant, she was 
not tall. Dark, low-browed, her eyes 
were incarnate mystery, her ambiguous 
smile disturbing, her red, inscrutable 
lips haunting, alluring. 

Her attitude toward the men she 
magnetically drew after her was not 
easily understood, for she neither 
scorned nor, it would seem, consciously 
lured them. She was neither cold nor 
encouraging. She neither drove them 
away nor sought to entice them. She 
just was, like a summer night or a per- 
fume, a flower, or a bit of music. 

One thing was noticeable. In her 
short career—for Angela was not yet 
twenty-five—the men her name had 
been associated with were all famous. 
A great violinist had adored her. His 
day had been short, for he had a tend- 
ency to hysteria, and Angela only tol- 
erated strong men. It was common 


talk that a powerful financier had de- 
sired to divorce his wife and marry 
Angela, had Angela given him the 


slightest encouragement. A _ famous 
portrait painter came next, and painted 
Angela as something barbaric and dan- 
gerous, with an Oriental background. 

It had been suggested by more than 
one interested observer that Angela’s 
ambition must eventually fix upon 
kings. A prominent politician men- 
tioned as a candidate for the presidency 
followed the painter, then Paul Ras- 
coff. Paul Rascoff, born in Russia, a 
radical, but no extremist, like most Rus- 
sians of type, had kept closely in touch 
with sympathetic conditions in Amer- 
ica. His gifts were marked, his ambi- 
tions boundless. But when he became 
Angela’s slave, the Russian seemed to 
forget his ambitions in a stormy and 
absorbing passion for the young Amer- 
ican. 

Up to the time of Haverford’s en- 
trance upon the scene there had seemed 
reason to believe that Angela might de- 
cide to share Paul’s brilliant, if prob- 
lematical, destiny, but after the Haver- 
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© ford episode the Russian’s passionate 
jove-making fell upon deaf ears. An- 
gela indescribably withdrew from the 
seething Russian, withdrew into some 
inner citadel of self beyond the reach 
of his storming. He threatened to make 
an end of himself, then changed his 
mind and sailed for Russia instead. 
You would have said that Angela was 
not even aware of his departure. 

Long before her encounter with 
Haverford, men had performed ingen- 
ious and eccentric feats in the hope of 
attracting Angela’s notice, without con- 
spicuous success. 

“I am a fatalist,” said Angela; “only 
the inevitable interests me.” 

It remained for Haverford in his in- 
significance to wear the aspect of des- 
tiny. Haverford had not tried to at- 
tract Angela’s notice. It is doubtful if, 
in his dull dreaminess, he was even 
aware of her existence. The encoun- 
ter was accidental or, perhaps, pre- 
destined. 

It happened like this: Angela, on 
her way to an important meeting, which 
she was to have addressed, had been 
unfortunate enough to choose an. in- 
valid taxicab, After giving forth an 
assortment of strange and disturbing 
noises, it finally broke down altogether 
within a block or two of her destina- 
yon. Angela, as the quickest way of 
solving the difficulty, decided to walk 
the remaining distance. The crowd 
about the hall where she was to make 
her address was a rough one, even in 
Manhattan, and used elbows and hands 
upon her in order to make their way 
and retard hers. 

Haverford, indecisively standing 
about watching the spectacle, saw the 
thick hand of a thick, dark man laid 
upon Angela’s shoulder to push her out 
of his way. The girl turned quickly, 
facing his way. For an instant her eyes 
seemed to look straight into Haver- 
ford's, and under that gaze he instinc- 
tively straightened. His blue-gray eyes 


flashed with the light of steel, the mus- 
cles of his face tightened. He started 
forward like a knife swiftly drawn 
from an unused scabbard, and in an 
instant the thick, dark man was sprawl- 
ing. 

The incident had developed quickly. 
The thick, dark friends of Angela’s 
thick, dark assaijant fell upon Haver- 
ford, who unexpectedly handled them 
almost as ably as the one-against- 
twenty hero of a movie. Angela, ‘also 
like the movie heroine, watched more 
in curiosity than in alarm. 

A policeman arrived instantly. Some 
of the thick, dark brotherhood slipped 
through the crowd and escaped with a 
swiftness seemingly incompatible with 
their bulk, but others, trapped, re- 


mained, loudly belligerent, vociferous!y 
accusative. 

But they had reckoned without thei: 
Angela. 

‘He protected me against a brutal as- 
sault,” said Angela, an appealing pathos 


in the eyes turned upward toward the 
giant policeman. 

The policeman, who was _ Irish, 
melted like sugar. It never occurred 
to him that Angela’s lovely eyes wer 
not in the least timid. 

“Sure, then, he’s the public benefac- 
or and not the criminal,” quoth the 
policeman, 

So Haverford, having conferred th« 
favor of his name, occupation, and ad- 
dress upon the officer, asked the privi 
lege of escorting Angela to the hall. 
The crowd made way, and Angela and 
Haverford passed as smoothly as the 
children of Israel through the Red Sea. 

Nothing would do but that Haver- 
ford must go to the meeting and hear 
\ngela speak. He sat very near ilie 
platform on the front row. It is said 
that his eyes never once left Angela's 
face. 

fn the midst of the crowd passing 
out, Brandon found himself jostling 
Liaverford, but Haverford, although he 
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stood right beside him, did not, see 
Brandon. The artist clapped him on 
the shoulder then, with the too-easy, 
patronizing friendship which was Hav- 
erford’s portion. 

“Hello, what are you doing here?” 

But Haverford, still not seeing him, 
passed out like a man in a trance, his 
eyes alight, fixed on some inner vision. 


The next day Brandon dropped in at 
Haverford’s modest studio in a Four- 
teenth Street loft to borrow some tur- 
pentine. He found Haverford stand- 
ing in the middle of the bare room, 
staring at a canvas on his easel. He 
turned from it vague-eyed to answer 
Brandon. Brandon stopped suddenly, 
also staring. 

“You do that?” he asked, indicating 
the sketch on the easel with a move- 
ment of his head. Haverford nodded. 
“When?” 

“Just now.” 

Brandon’s eyes remained glued upon 
the sketch with a curiosity which would 
scarcely have been comprehended by 
the layman. His astonishment lay in 
the fact that the canvas had no possi- 
ble relation to the kind of work that 
Haverford was in the habit of turning 
out. 

Haverford, as I have said, painted 
ladies and gentlemen in togas and dra- 
peries. Sometimes these ladies and gen- 
tlemen were luxuriously reclining, more 
often heroically standing. Occasionally 
they were amorously inclined, but al- 
ways they were magnificent. One and 
all, they failed to show the faintest 
gleam of inspiration. They were labo- 
rious bits of painstaking endeavor. But 
the sketch upon Haverford’s easel was 
something quite different. It had some 
of the quality which the painters who 
call themselves modern are trying to 
acquire, and that some others, ignorant 
of the rudiments of art, successful op- 
portunists, are gladly taking advantage 
of the popular current to imitate. 


It was primitive, naive; it struggled, © 
handicapped by lack of knowledge and 
craftsmanship, to express an idea that 
had powerfully possessed its creator’s 
imagination. It had some of the cha- 
otic, imaginative quality of a Blakelock 
without his color or art. It was not 
unlike some of the lurid massed effects 
of the Bavarian and Austrian seces- 
sionists, without their technical skill, 

For sake of a name, it might have 
been called “Man Dominant,” or some- 
thing of that sort. In a flash of light, 
lifted above the crowd, was the single 
figure of a man, striking even if gro- 
tesque, in its exaggerated pose. Below, 
a seething mass of humanity reached 
upward, adoring, suppliant. 

That was all. But Brandon, an ex- 
treme modernist, turned a serious re- 
gard upon Haverford. 

“You did that? All yourself? Cross 
your heart?” 

To each successive question Haver- 
ford assented, his hypnotized eye upon 
the canvas. 

“Good word! You've hit it at last, 
old boy,” Brandon began, to break off 
staring. For with a sudden movement 
Haverford had fallen upon the canvas 
and thrown it out of the window into 
the cluttered yard below. 

“Art’s nothing! Action, power’s the 
thing,” said Haverford. 

“Are you crazy?” demanded Bran- 
don, staring at MHaverford’s  trans- 
formed face, for it seemed that the in- 
ner fire had been lighted, the stilled 
machinery seemed to move. 

“No,” Haverford smiled 
“T’ve waked up; that’s all.” 

$randon’s reply was an incoherent 
string of the milder forms of profanity. 

Haverford took his hat from the 
table and seemed about to leave the 
room. It came to Brandon that Haver- 
ford was on his way to the East River 
and must be restrained; then, since 
most artists are self-centered, he re- 
membered his turpentine. 


queerly; 
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“I say, can you spare some turpen- 
tine?” he asked. 

Haverford turned. 

“Turpentine! You 
whole damned place!” 

Now Brandon was really concerned. 
He put a restraining hand on Haver- 
ford’s arm. 

“You aren’t going to misuse your 
razor or put a hole in your head or 
walk into the river or anything like 
that?” 

Haverford’s laugh was reassuring. 
His head was high, the razor edge was 
in his eyes. Brandon was forced to 
admit that they were not the eyes of a 
madman, but they were strangely like 
the eyes of a conqueror. 

“I am not going to paint any more, 
that’s all. You can have the whole 
blooming outfit,” he said. 

3randon’s dazed stare wandered 
about the studio, to come back, magi- 
cally drawn, uncontrollably held, by 
Haverford. 

“What the devil are you going to do?” 

“Wait and see,” said Haverford. 

The next day the studio exhibited a 
“To Let” sign. Haverford was gone. 


can have the 


Now, it seemed that the thick, dark 
brotherhood had not forgotten their 
compatriot who had rolled in the dust 
under the well-directed blows of Haver- 
ford. In due time, they being citizens 
of influence, Haverford was subpoenaed 
and haled into court. 

Then every one present had a sen- 
sation, for the accused, Henry Haver- 
ford, declared that he had not done the 
deed. Further than that, he insisted 
that his name was not Henry, but Julius, 
and he repeated that he had never de- 
meaned himself to touch the angry 
plaintiff. All this in the presence of 
eyewitnesses of the encounter ! 

Angela, who could have escaped the 
courtroom but would not, also insisted 
that this man, Julius Haverford, long 
known to her—she was emphatic about 


that part—had not struck the blow 
which felled the proletariat. And, in- 
deed, the face of Julius Haverford 
upon the witness stand was not the face 
of Henry Haverford, the unsuccessful 
painter. 

“Julius Haverford has always been 
the friend of the people,” she declared. 
“Nothing on earth would persuade him 
to lift his hand against one of them.” 

Her statement, made upon oath, 
added to the fact that the proletariat’s 
injuries seemed to be of more recent 
date than that of Haverford’s defense 
of youth and beauty, caused the case to 
be dismissed with Haverford gloriously 
acquitted. 

The case in itself was not important, 
but the bystanders who had seen Haver- 
ford’s strong right arm shoot out and 
fell the proletariat plowing ruthlessly 
through the feminine crowd, remained 
pardonably puzzled. For it was evi- 
dent that Haverford’s denial was hon- 
estly made. It even seemed, although 
this was less certain, that Angela’s 
statement was made in equally good 
faith. 

In answer to Brandon’s query, pri- 
vately conducted, Haverford 
tained his denial. 

“There is some mistake. 
the man,” he said. 
the same last name.” 

“But also the same face,” protested 
Brandon. 

“A chance resemblance,” said Haver- 
ford, and slowly turned his eyes upon 
Brandon; and Brandon, who had _pat- 
ronized Haverford, laughed at him, all 
but despised him, now felt himself 
strangely abashed under the cold gaze 
of those steellike eyes—Haverford’s, 
yet not Haverford’s. With a muttered 
apology he withdrew, overcome with 
the uncomfortable consciousness of 
having grossly presumed. 


main- 
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Henceforth history is concerned 
with the story of Angela and Haver- 
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ford, for Haverford passed out of his 
old circle as completely as if he had 
died. 

It would have been easy to predict 
how Haverford, supine, aimless, fell a 
victim to Angela’s too-potent charms, 
to be carried for a time at her chariot 
wheels, eventually to be ground beneath 
them. In point of fact, nothing like 
that happened. Haverford went with 
Angela the evening of the day of his 
acquittal to another public meeting. 

“T shall call on you to speak,” Angela 
said to him as they entered the great 
hall together, and Haverford bowed his 
head as if assent were a matter of 
course. 

So when Angela had finished her ap- 
peal, she asked leave to introduce Julius 
Haverford, who, she was sure, had 
something to say that would interest 
them. The mirth of Brandon, Clapp, 
and Ridgely at this announcement can 
be imagined! Yet when Haverford 
vose and came forward, resolute, con- 
trolled, clear-eyed, the crowd knew at 
once that it was in the presence of its 
master. 

What Haverford said does not mat- 
ter now, perhaps did not matter then. 
The enthusiasm he roused, like that of 
most natural leaders, was created by 
his personal force, rather than by his 
utterances. He was not rhetorical, his 
ideas were sound and practical, if not 
startlingly original; but who realizes 
the matter-of-fact value of ideas when 
the speaker has that indefinable power 
to move his audience, that magic gift to 
sway the souls of men? 

Haverford’s success was spectacular. 
Men rose to their feet and cheered. 
The next day his picture was in all of 
the papers, his name in headlines: 

“Haverford electrifies his audience.” 

After that no speaker was in greater 
demand than Haverford. And when- 
ever and wherever he spoke, Angela 
Ridpath was present, watchful, sphinx- 
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like, faintly smiling, her eyes upon his] 
face. 

It was clear that Haverford was a~ 
leader. It was the season when mu- 
nicipal nominations are in the air, and 
one day Haverford woke up to find 
himself nominated, then elected, county 
representative. Then, even as he was 
in the act of taking that State senatorial 
chair, the magic word, Washington, 
was mentioned. Another spring came, 
and Haverford’s name was freely men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for the 
presidency. Speeches began and can- 
vassing. Haverford’s name seemed to 
lead all the rest. There were doubts 
and conflicting reports, of course. 

There was doubt of his popularity, 
His utterances, reduced to print, were 
too conservative for many, too radical 
for a few. But wherever he went to 
speak the crowd followed him. And 
Angela, a beautiful John the Baptist, 
preceded him, speaking in select places 
to large audiences, preparing the way 
for his coming 

It was said that they were engaged 
and would be married when the con- 
vention fever was over. Certainly, in 
spite of their constant association, no 
breath of scandal touched them. On 
the other hand, no observer of human 
nature could have believed their rela- 
tion to be an impersonal political asso- 
ciation. And yet all this time Angela 
refused to marry Haverford. Often as 
he implored her, Angela shook her 
head. “Wait,” she would say, but de- 
clined to say for what. 

A keen woman in one of Angela’s 
audiences said after studying her: 

“What is it that she wants? What is 
he to her?” 

“She is in love with him; you can 
see that her whole being is wrapped up 
in him,” replied her more romantic 
companion. 

“Her whole being is wrapped up in 
something, but in what?” returned the 
psychologist meditatively. 
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Perhaps the thing that ultimately 
happened is an answer to the psycholo- 
gist’s query. 


On her balcony overlooking the river, 
for since Angela’s chosen occupation 
forced her to spend considerable time 
in town in the warm weather she had 
elected to live on Riverside Drive, 
Haverford sat with Angela. It was the 
evening before they started West for 
the convention. The balcony railings, 
augmented in height by a set of awn- 
ing curtains on rings, shut out the 
street. Only the river, with its myste- 
rious moving lights,and the star-studded 
sky were visible. The room behind 
them was dimly lighted. From some- 
where within, its source invisible, came 
a low, weird music of strings and per- 
cussion instruments, Oriental music, 
primitive, semibarbaric, harking back to 
something infinitely remote in the his- 
tory of man. 

Yet Angela was not entertaining that 
evening. The music was just for her 
own pleasure and Haverford’s. But 
Haverford, seemingly unappreciative of 
her musical tribute, was distrait. An- 
gela, duskily beautiful in filmy things 
loosely girdled, with touches of gor- 
geous color, glanced at him from time 
to time. Sometimes she faintly smiled, 
again she frowned. 

Gradually, it seemed, the spell of the 
weird throbbing music stole its way to 
Haverford’s consciousness. He turned 
his eyes, the steel-strong eyes of the 
conqueror, upon Angela, and her lids 
fell, whether by instinct or design, who 
shall say? Angela was incarnate sub- 
tlety. 

“It is strange music,” he said. “It 
seems to awaken memories.” 

“Memories of what?” asked Angela, 
and her voice in itself was music. 

Haverford shook his head. 

“I don’t know.” 

Angela looked at his face, resolute, 
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dominating. The eyes he turned upon 
her were pools of liquid fire. 

Angela smiled. 

“Perhaps some day you will find 
out.” 

Silence fell between them, an inter- 
val of wailing strings and the rhythmic 
beat, beat, of an outlandish percussion 
instrument. 

Angela leaned forward. He looked 
at her and did not look away. 

“Have you never been to Egypt, 
Julius ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Nor Rome?” 

His eye kindled. 

“Ah, some day I must see Rome!” 

“Some day we must see Rome—to- 
gether.” 

His eye glanced over her and passed 
upward to the sky, as if he saw some 
vision, 

“Another moon and the nomination 
will be settled.” Things came and 
went in Angela’s eyes like the reflected 
lights on the river. She leaned nearer. 

“Think of me to-night, my politi- 
cian.” 

His eyes returned to her. 

“I must try not to think of you. How 
Egyptian you look! Strange I have 
never noticed it before.” 

She looked down. 

“It is my gown. 
year are Egyptian.” 

But the idea seemed to have taken 
momentary possession of him, “No, 
it is not just that. Cleopatra must have 
looked like you.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Then do not you play the Cesar?” 
She noted the sudden lighting of his 
eye, perceived the thought in which 
she had no part taking shape within 
them: She softly quoted: 

“Yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Casar——” 

She slipped her hand along the rail- 

ing until it lay on his. He took pos- 
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session of it; then, finding her close to 
him, drew her into his arms. But after 
a time she moved back and stared at 
him curiously. 

“You withold yourself still. You 
love some one, something, more than 
you love me?” 

“T love no one else.” 

“Then loving me does not satisfy 
you. You think of other things.” 

“It is not the nature of love to’ sat- 
isfy. Else we would not pursue it. 
Satisfaction is static.” 

She took his face between her hands. 

“Which is best—to be conqueror or 
conquered ?” 

“You ask a man that? To be con- 
queror, of course.” 

She released her hands lingeringly 
and smiled like the Sphinx. 

She saw that his eyes looked past 
her to a figure standing within the dimly 
lighted room against the blue-green 
background of a curtain. 

“T seg a man, clad like an ancient 


Egyptian. Am I dreaming?” he said. 
Angela watched him from under her 
lowered lids. 


‘One of the musicians. I have a 
fancy to have them look the part.” 

The brown man within the room 
moved and walked away, and Haver- 
ford leaned back in his seat. 

“He was like a figure standing in the 
prow of a barge drifting along the 
Nile,” he said. 

Angela looked down. 

“The music has made you imagina- 
tive.” 

Their eyes met. Haverford sat up, 
leaned forward, then caught her yield- 
ing shoulder, drawing her toward him. 

“You would be conquered only that 
you may conquer. What is it that you 
want of me, Circe?” 

“It is my nature to love the con- 
queror,” said Angela Ridpath. 

“Then, if I should not be the peo- 
ple’s favorite, you would not love me 
any more 7 


Her smile was a riddle. 7 

“While I am beside you, you will al- 
ways win,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Have I not made you, my beloved?” 

Haverford fell into a brief reverie 
born as much of her enigmatic face as 
her actual words. 

“It is true that my life before I knew 
you was a sort of waiting, a blank. Yet 
you have never dictated my policy, 
never instructed me in any sense. How 
have you, then, made me what I have 
become ?” 

Still that smile like a withheld caress, 

“IT have not instructed you. You 
have not spoken my words nor followed 
my policy, and yet I have made you, 
oh, my conqueror !” 

“T do not understand,” he said. 

“Who understands these things? 
There are laws in chemistry, in elec- 
tricity—forces generated by the combi- 
nation of two elements that do not exist 
in one alone, the law of the electric cur- 
rent that wakens latent force to life.” 

“And you are that force to me?” 

She leaned back, relaxed, seductive, 
the siren incarnate. Her whole being 
invited love, yet it was not love that 
lighted his eyes. 

“Tf not true, it is well invented,” An- 
gela continued softly. “We all know 
that common fallacy: the supposition 
that coincident things constitute cause 
and effect. We only know that the soul 
of Julius Haverford, lying latent within 
the sleeping soul of Henry Haverford, 
was born the day we met.” 

“Because I love you,” said Haver- 
ford. 

“But do you love me? Do I really 
dominate you? Oram I only—a lighter 
love?” 

His eyes struck sharply into hers, as 
steel strikes, drawing a spark of flame. 

“No woman can dominate me. Such 
love is weakness. The man who would 
rule others must rule himself.” 

Is it small wonder that Angela set 
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to work then to weave about him the 
subtlest, the strongest, web of her 
arts? 


The day before the final meeting of 
the convention, Haverford was to 
make a speech. Angela, who had also 
gone West, on a different train, arrived 
first at their destination. 

The arts she had used had left their 
effect. During his long journey Haver- 
ford had been haunted by visions of 
Angela. When he tried to think of his 
speeches he would become suddenly 
conscious of her voice, her perfume, 
her touch. Then they had met in her 
hotel apartment, which she had con- 
trived to make redolent of her person- 
ality. They had a half hour together, 
when Angela once more put forth her 
arts. It was then on the verge of a 
more complete abandon to the spell of 
her than he had ever allowed himself 
that something clear, strong, combative 
rose from the depths of Haverford’s 
soul. He became steel, he put Angela 
from him. Not all of her wiles could 
entice him now. 

“I must think of my speech, my ca- 
reer,” he said, 

She drew back, a strange look in her 
eyes. 

“You are sending me away from 
you?” 

“For the present 

She turned slowly away, then looked 
back at him, her eyes full of a myste- 
rious darkness. 

“You may send me farther than you 
wish,” 

He did not answer that. 

“Are you not afraid of losing if I 
am not with you?” 

“What do you mean?” 
up, caught by her tone. 

“You have called me your mascot. 
Have you not always said that you 
could not speak unless I were in the 
room ?” 


He lifted his proud head, his lips set. 


” 


He looked 


“That was my love that spoke, not 
my man’s soul. If I could not speak 
to the people unless you were there, I 
would be an empty vessel, indeed !” 

“A vessel that I had filled.” She 
laughed the low laugh of the enchan- 
tress, stretclting her body upward, her 
lifted arms behind her head. Her 
smile taunted, her lips drew him; her 
eyes mocked and allured ; but he looked 
upon the floor with folded arms, refus- 
ing to move toward her. 

She watched him from under low- 
ered lids. 

“Paul Rascoff landed yesterday,” she 
said. 

“What has that to do with us?” 

A smile quivered over her lips. 

“A great deal—perhaps.” 

She saw that Haverford was not in- 
terested. 

“He loves me. Once I thought I 
could love him,” she said. 

“Then you found you were mis- 
taken,” Haverford spoke half absently. 

Angela straightened herself as a cat 
tenses its body, slowly, languorously. 

“T am not sure—yet.” But she saw 
that Haverford had not heard. 

She rose and went up to him, laying 
a light, lingering hand upon his arm. 

“Can’t I ever make you jealous?” 

He came out of his reverie and an- 
swered with intentional lightness: 

“Not until after the convention.” 

She turned away. 

“That will be too late.” 

He wondered afterward what she 
meant. When he was about to go to 
the great hall to make his speech, a note 
was brought to him. At first he would 
have put it away, seeing it was from 
Angela; then, on second thought, he 
opened it. It read: 

I have taken the train to New York. If 
you would keep me, follow me. Otherwise I 
go to Paul Rascoff. 

He hesitated, tempted, half angered, 
then threw the note aside. 

“She shall not rouse my jealousy 
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erford, the futile painter of togas, might — 


now,” he said, and went to the hall to 
make his speech. 

For the first time since he had em- 
barked upon his political career Angela 
was not there. ‘ 


Haverford’s appearance upon the, 
platform was greeted with a veritable 
cyclone of applause. If you recall the 
headlines in the paper in the weeks pre- 
ceding the convention, you will remem- 
ber how universal was the belief that 
he would be his party’s candidate. 

For the first minute cr two of his 
speech Haveérford’s sentences fell upon 
the intense, waiting silence of that vast 
place with their accustomed ring. Then 
a subtle change came over the speaker. 

Haverford was seen to pause and 
draw his hand across his face—and 
there was something indescribably 
weak, futile about the expression of that 
hand. A whisper went about that the 
great leader was not well. Some one 
on the platform came forward to pour 
a glass of water and set it before him, 
but Haverford made no move to touch 
it. Close observers noted that his face 
was neither flushed nor pale, nor was 
it in any way the face of a man in the 
grip of a physical seizure. What could 
be the matter with Julius Haverford? 

He began to speak again, groping for 
his thought; and now it was apparent 
to almost every one that his words were 
meaningless repetitions without convic- 
tion or authority. Still he went on, 
losing control of his audience with 
every word. His hearers, alarmed at 
first, began to murmur like children in 
the class of a teacher held in disre- 
spect. Then some one in the back 
laughed aloud, and in the front row a 
devotee sat agonized, with lowered eyes 
and bitten lip, praying that his idol 
would sit down. A breakdown at the 
crucial moment—the devil’s luck—poor 

Haverford! He had worked too hard 
during the campaign. 
It was such a speech as Henry Hav- 









have made—weak, hesitant, wander- 
ing. Gone the fire, the magnetism, the 


spell. . The light was out, the engine 
stilled. Julius Haverford had vyan- 
ished, Henry Haverford had come 


back; oh, disastrous, oh, fatal resurrec- 
tion! 

Now the mirth was everywhere, sub- 
dued but unmistakable. Again some 
one on the platform came forward to 
stand irresolute. But what use to go 
on with the annals of that ghastly 
fiasco? Most of you will recall the 
story. For a week the papers were full 
of the bursting of the Haverford bub- 
ble, the disaster briefly known as “The 
Speech that Lost the Nomination.” 

“How fortunate,” a woman whis- 
pered as Haverford finally sat down 
with a dazed face, “how fortunate that 
Angela Ridpath was not here to see it!” 

In his hotel room, unaware of the 
process of getting there, Haverford sat 
staring at a blank wall. In his hand 
he held a telegram from Angela: 

Who is the conqueror now? You would 
not come to me, yet in losing your soul you 
might have saved it. But it was not written 
in the Book of Destiny that he who was 
known as Julius Haverford should make 
history in the twentieth centuty. Now the 
cord of the past is severed. Paul Rascoff 
and I were married this evening. 


I saw Haverford the other day in a 
café, the old Haverford, aimless, wan- 
dering, inconspicuous. You would say 
a shabby failure, yet when you gave a 
second look you saw that Haverford’s 
clothes were not shabby. 

“Who is that man?” asked Desmond, 
who has just come over and did not 
know American celebrities by sight. 

““A man named Haverford.” 

“He acts like a stage curate. 
has the features of a Cesar.” 

“Yes,” I said, recalling Haverford’s 
meteoric “almost a 
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Ceesar.” 
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Desmond struck a match. 

“He may have been one, for all we 
know.” 

“I don’t follow you,” I said. 
gars do not obtain at .present.” 

It was plain to me that Desmond was 
talking nonsense. I would not have lis- 
tened any longer except that my atten- 
tion was caught by his next remark: 

“Just as there are Agrippinas and 
Cleopatras still repeating their amorous 
and bloody histories. You hear about 
history repeating itself; that is an ex- 
planation. I met a woman on the ship 
who most certainly has the soul of a 
Cleopatra, always supposing that Cleo- 
patra had a soul. Perhaps I should say 
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the instincts of a Cleopatra. She is the 
friend and conqueror of the conquerors 
of to-day, this Angela Ridpath, as 
surely as——” 

“Angela Ridpath!” 
“Why, I know Angela. 
come of her?” 

Desmond’s face, wreathed in smoke, 
became dreamily speculative. 

“It would be more interesting to in- 
quire: What will become of her? 
Where will she end?” 

“Not with the asp, let us hope!” 

Desmond’s reply was still in the vein 
of fantasy. 

“Perhaps she has learned her busi- 
ness better by now.” 


I interrupted. 
What has be- 
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ROM Esdraelon’s poppied plain 
I go up to Nazareth; 
Nature, with her waving grain, 


Seems to cry: 


“There is no death!” 


Birth is stirring all around 
With a fresh fecundity ; 
Gold arising from the ground, 

New green on the olive tree. 


Upward still I win my way 


By a highroad 


bare and brown; 


Whiter than the new moon’s ray 
Are the roofs of the old town. 


Now I tread the dim bazaars, 
Hear a Bedouin minstrel sing 
Of the lonely desert stars 


On his lyre of 


single string. 


Where the boy Christ’s dwelling place 
Stood, my heart is filled with ruth, 
And I dream I see His face 


In the wonder 


When at night I 


of His youth. 


slumber find, 


As I rest at Nazareth, 
Down the distances the wind 


Seems to cry: 


“There is no death!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





N a narrow panel an artist of long 
ago had left the record of his 
genius in the portrayal of St. 

Agnes, a slim little figure with rippled 
gold hair held about her, garmentwise, 
by frail white fingers. The composi- 
tion was crowded with Cesarean offi- 
cials in fifteenth-century costume, pa- 
rading amidst Renaissance architectural 
perspectives. Yet that small, sad face 
in its frame of curls dominated the 
picture like a point of light. 

Vincent Lake sighed with satisfac- 
tion as he restudied the curious signa- 
ture, a seal of humility and admira- 
tion: “A Pupil of Raphael.” 


There was something deeply touch- 
ing in the signature which left the 
painter nameless to the greater glory 


of the master. The critic’s heart 
warmed to that vanished loyalty; he 
leaned the picture against the wall, and 
withdrew across the room to squint at 
its perfect “values.” Then he was torn 
from his contemplation by the arrival 
of his crony, Valentine Moldino, the 
collector. 

“What! Another ‘Pupil of Raph- 
ael’?” his colleague exclaimed. ‘‘Mother 
of God! What a jewel! What line, 
what composition, what color! A pity 
the surface is so weathered; however, 
the tone is golden beyond belief. My 
dear confrére, I congratulate you; I 
envy you! Another—that makes seven 
panels in all, and all of a size. Surely 
they must have formed some part of 
a chapel. Yet you have found them in 
three different cities, Ravenna, Flor- 
ence, Verona. It is amazing that in all 
these years no one but you should hap- 
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pen upon them. It can only be that 
their hiding place has been recently dis- 
covered, and it falls to your lot! This 
one, of course, you will have photo- 
graphed as appendix to your pamphlet.” 

“Of course, it is of the utmost im- 
portance—the utmost,” Vincent Lake 
admitted proudly. “The ‘Pupil of 
Raphael’ is, without a doubt, the most 
important discovery of the last twenty 
years. I do not,except the locating of 
the Cardoza Fra Angelico of Von Mey- 
ers’ Rembrandt.” 

Moldino nodded agreement. 

“It is most curious that you, who 
give this great gift to Italian art, should 
be an American. One thinks of Ameri- 
cans as mere purchasers of antiquities, 
not as connoisseurs.” 

Lake preened himself, for he was 
young and enthusiastic, and praise was 
sweet. 

“This, I think, my friend, will give 
me the assured position which will en- 
able me to approach Mr. Wilmath. It 
is a shame that his collection should be 
so misattributed, so badly arranged. 
And yet, one does not approach the 
greatest buyer in the world and tell him 
that, unless one is the recognized au- 
thority.” 

“You underestimate your fame, my 
dear boy,” Moldino assured him ge- 
nially, as he again approached the panel 
and lightly touched its surface with a 
reverent finger. “But you are right, per- 
haps, to wait until your pamphlets are 
published before you go to this ‘mil 
liard’ countryman of yours, The ‘Pu- 
pil of Raphael’ is, indeed, a world find.” 

Vincent crossed from the long wit 
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" dow overlooking the steep descent of 
Fiesole, dome-dotted Florence, and the 
winding Arno. He hesitated a moment, 
then turned to his friend with sup- 
pressed boyishness. 

“T’ve got to tell you,” he announced, 
taking the older man by the shoulders 
and whirling him toward the light, 
“and yet I’d sworn to myself I’d say 
nothing until I knew positively; but I 
can’t keep the secret. I am on the track 
of still another !” 

“No!” Moldino sat down on a Sa- 
yonarola chair so hard that it creaked 
ominously, and he rose again hastily in 
deference to age. 

“Yes,” Lake continued, his eager face 
flushing with excitement, “in Verona, I 
am not sure, of course, but from the 
very slight description of the subject, 
the number of figures, the architectural 
background, I have a hope. Think of 
it! The eighth panel! I am going now; 
my bag is packed, my conveyance is 
ordered.” 

“Let me not detain you.” The lit- 
tle man nervously began gathering his 
gloves, hat, and walking stick. “Do 
you have special stars of fortune in 
your sky? Eight panels! Mother of 
Heaven! Believe me, my boy, all my 
good wishes go with you. Why, soon 
you will be a millionaire yourself ; fifty 
thousand lire from Barbaroni for the 
‘St. Luke; thirty thousand for the ‘St. 
Stephen.’ This <St. Agnes’ should 
surely go to one of the great collec- 
tions. What fame and what fortune! 
Addio, my favored of the gods!” 

Moldino saw him to the ancient hack 
which jolted presently into the nar- 
row, tilted street, and he waved fare- 
well, 


Vincent Lake gave the direction to 
the driver, but halfway to his destina- 
tion he glanced at his watch. His sub- 
conscious desire had contrived to allow 
him the extra quarter of an hour he 
strove to surprise himself with. 

10 


He addressed the cabman almost 
apologetically : 

“We have time. You may stop on 
the way at thirty-seven in the Street of 
the Birds of St. Francis.” 

Obediently the man drew up before 
the carved stone entrance, and Vincent 
hurried past the liveried porter with a 
familiar sign of greeting to his salute. 
He ran up the wide stairs of the inner 
court and breathlessly inquired for the 
comtessa. He was ushered at once into 
the little salon, and the lady, with a 
word of welcome, came forward. He 
was halted by her sheer beauty. Her 
presence always stirred him, as did a 
masterpiece, and yet, it was personal, 
magic, human. He felt her Italian fa- 
ther in her eyes, her lavishness, her 
romance, and her American mother in 
the feeling of home and of understand- 
ing which always welled in him. Alas, 
that fortune should have placed her so 
far above him! “The beautiful widow 
of the Street of the Birds of St. 
Francis,” as she was known to the 
teeming life of the lower market; “the 
wonderful Comtessa Berondi,” as she 
was hailed in the palazzos of the aristo- 
crats ; “Margaret Colgan’s lovely daugh- 
ter,” as she was greeted in Newport; 
but it was as “Margot,” his friend, that 
she met him, overcoming his sudden 
diffidence. 

“You are early for tea, mon cher,” 
she said; “‘but none the less welcome. 
Come.” 

“T ran in to say I’m off for a day or 
so. I decided suddenly.” 

“For long?” she asked. 

“I—I hope not,” he said, his heart in 
his eyes. “It may be that I shall. have 
good fortune, that I shall have some- 
thing to show you when I come back.” 

“Then come back soon,” she invited. 
“T always love the things you bring for 
me to see; they are worth while.” 

“They are my only excuse for bor- 
ing you with my poor self,” he replied. 
“It has been good to have this glimpse 
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of you to take to Verona. I wanted to 
explain personally why I cannot be with 
you and your friends, but my train P 

“Ah, I understand.” She laughed in- 
differently. As he broke into further 
excuses, she handed him over to the 
footman, who conducted him to the 
street. He had almost forgotten the 
reason of his journey when he came in 
sight of the station. 

Arrived at Verona, he went straight 
to the hotel, whose friendly proprietor 
had written him word that a man had 
called there, seeking “the géntleman 
who bought panels,” and desiring to 
show him one in his house by the Ro- 
man bridge. Yes, the proprietor had 
the address. He handed Vincent a 


greasy slip of paper on which the di- 
rections were written, and, with joy- 
ous excitement, the art lover set out 
upon his quest. 

In the doorway of the narrow house 
that corresponded to the given street 
and number sat a fat, elderly woman, 


busily combing the matted locks of a 
protesting urchin. She desisted as the 
visitor addressed her, and rose agi- 
tatedly to her feet. 

“Oh, gradissimo signor!” she ex- 
claimed. “We had ceased to look for 
you in the matter of the ‘St. Sebastian.’ 
Alas, it was sold but the day before 
yesterday !” 

Sold! Gone! That very obvious 
contingency had, somehow, not pre- 
sented itself to Vincent. His disap- 
pointment was so keen that the fat 
woman clucked sympathetically, and ex- 
pressed her many regrets that the gen- 
tleman should have had his walk for 
nothing. Had they known the signor 
would come, of course, her husband 
would not have sold. It*had been given 
for nothing, but they had needed the 
money—the landlord was hard. It was 
too bad, but perhaps if the signor would 
go to the house, the third down on the 
second alley opening from the market 
place, opposite the flower stall of Rosa 
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Coras, she might still find it. Antonio © 
Vechi, he: who prowled the city in 
search of things for the antique dealers, 
had bought the picture and taken it with 
him in his pushcart. 

With hasty thanks, the collector was 
again upon the trail. Palpitating with 
anticipation, he entered the joyous 
square of the market place, with its 
frescoed houses and gay-striped awn- 
ings, its carved wooden balconies drip- 
ping flowers, and its nooks of deep-blue 
shadow, revealing narrow streets where 
all sorts of odds and ends not announced 
by the raucous bawling of the market 
women were to be found. 

After much questioning and several 
false alarms, he located Rosa Coras’ 
flower stall, whence she directed him to 
the entrance of the house, where, hid- 
den in one of the myriad tiny rooms, 
partitioned and repartitioned in the vast, 
ancient halls of the Scaligeri, the pos- 
sessor of a priceless “Pupil of Raphael” 
confined its unappreciated beauty. 

Before a door on the second landing, 
outside of which was heaped an assort- 
ment of battered ironwork, worm-eaten 
carvings, and crumpled canvases, Vin- 
cent paused, and read the ill-lettered 
name, “Antonio Vechi, collector for 
antiquaries.” The last word seemed a 
threat. No antiquary, however unin- 
formed, could fail to realize the beauty 
of a “Pupil of Raphael.” 

An aged man, parchment-dried and 
lean, met him in the dimly lighted shop. 
To Vincent’s eager questions he gave 
doleful reply. 

Oh, yes, the painted panel, so 
strangely signed. He could not afford 
to buy things of such value. He had 
acted only as purchasing agent for the 
collector who lived opposite the first 
Scala Tomb. Four hundred lire had he 
paid for the blessed “St. Sebastian.” 

- Vincent gulped down his chagrin and, 
with fevered haste, fled across the 
square. 

He must find the palazzo of Gian 
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Ferro, the collector. Fate favored him. 
The first doorway he entered proved to 
be that of the house he, sought. Ferro 
occupied the whole of the first and sec- 
ond floors, and proved to be a replica of 
the redoubtable Don Quixote, belied by 
the shrewdness of his eyes. 

He welcomed his fellow collector 
with cordiality. 

The panel? Ah, yes, a little gem! 
For some time he had been trying to 
buy it, but he happened to be on ill 
terms with the owners, who were, in 
fact, tenants of his, and he had been 
forced to employ the services of a go- 
between. But it had been worth while. 
The gentleman should judge for him- 
self. 

Ferro opened a Venetian marriage 
chest covered with faded crimson vel- 
vet and, unwrapping covering after cov- 
ering of tattered silk, produced the long- 
sought treasure, 
sighed with delight. What 
unique beauty of composition! What 
wealth of imagination and profuse, yet 
subjected detail! How sympathetic 
and reverent the treatment of the slight, 
patrician figure of Sebastian! The up- 
lifted, glorified face, wherein the soul 
rose triumphant over the body’s pain! 
All the loveliness both of feeling and 
technique which characterized a “Pupil 
of Raphael” were there. 

“Yes, very interesting,’ said Lake, 
trying to control the emotion in his 
voice. Would his esteemed confrére 
consent to part with it? He understood 
the price had been four hundred lire. 
He was prepared to double that sum. 

Ferro rolled horrified eyes heaven- 
ward. What! He, a collector, to speak 
thus! Was the price paid ever any cri- 
terion of value? Eight hundred lire 
for a “Pupil of Raphael!” Perhaps the 
gentleman did not know that very emi- 
nent critics, indeed, had discovered the 
glories of this obscure master’s work. 
Even the Roman newspapers had 
printed paragraphs! 


Lake 


Vincent was for once annoyed by the 
widespread attention attracted by his 
pamphlets. He countered by calling 
Ferro’s attention to the insignificant size 
of the panel and the dilapidation of the 
wood. The argument became heated. 
But after an hour’s bargaining the panel 
changed hands for five thousand lire. 
Ferro accompanied the purchaser to the 
bank to collect his money, and Vincent 
bore his prize to his rooms in the hotel. 

He realized suddenly that since his 
early morning chocolate he had eaten 
nothing. He descended to the café, 
and, after giving his order, tilted him- 
self comfortably back in his chair, a 
feeling of complete satisfaction filling 
both body and mind. The eighth panei 
was his! Lost in happy abstraction, he 
did not notice the approach of a slen- 
der youth until, with soft accents, he 
had twice craved his attention. Then 
he woke to the boy’s presence, and 
smiled benignly. 

“What can I do for you?” 
quired. 

“You are Vincent Lake?” the young 
man asked eagerly. 

Lake nodded. 

“| a” 

“It is you who have bought so many 
panel pictures by ‘A Pupil of Raph- 
ael?’” 

Vincent’s heart jumped, and he sat 
erect. 

“Yes,” he answered, and waved his 
hand to one of the unoccupied green 
seats. The visitor sat down, laying a 
flat package before him on the table. 
His face was flushed and his fingers 
shook as he untied the knotted cord. 
Lake watched him in silence as he drew 
forth a wooden panel,- and, turning it 
over, revealed its painted stirface. It 
was a vision of St. Catherine, her tri- 
umphant foot upon the fatal wheel, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of worshiping an- 
gels, backgrounded by Roman guards 
in slashed hose and laced jetkins. Vin- 
cent exclaimed. Once more perfection 


he in- 
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of composition and treatment met his 
eyes, the incomparable lovely line, the 
unmistakable attributes of a “Pupil 
of Raphael!” He leaned forward and 
grasped the picture, turning it to the 
light. On one corner the newspaper ad- 
hered. The paint was still wet! He 
looked hastily at the wood of the panel. 
It was new. His blood seemed sud- 
denly to recede to some remote part of 
his being. He could not speak. 

As in a dream he heard a voice, saw 
the full red lips before him move, and 
realized the meaning of the words. 

“Pardon a poor artist. Pardon for 
one who had to lie for daily bread. [ 
—am the ‘Pupil of Raphael.’” 

Before him in a flash Vincent Lake 
saw Ridicule, with a thousand tongues, 
ready to lash him forever. He saw 
himself the fool of Europe, the butt of 
the whole artistic world! He saw him- 
self derided, scorned by the woman he 
adored. But love of art gave him a 
supreme moment. Ashen faced and 
with lips which stiffened, he compelled 
the words: 

“Then you are a great genius.” 

The boy dropped his head on his 
arms and burst into tears. 

Vincent fingered the panel, trying to 
put order into the chaos of his feelings, 
trying, above all, to be just. 

“Why do you come to tell me?” he 
asked at length. 

A tear-stained face was lifted to his 
question. 

“Because before all the world you 
have praised my work, and I want to 
become a great painter. Yet, what can 
I do? Those who will buy say to me, 
‘Imitate the old masters: Raphaels, 
Ghirlandaios, Vincis.’ ‘But,’ I say, ‘if I 
do this, I shall surely be found out.’ 
So—I am—the ‘Pupil of Raphael.’ 
When I heard how you, a rich, famous 
patron of art, had seen my work, I said: 
‘I will go. I will take him a panel, not 
such as I make to deceive, painted on 
ancient wood, with colors well sun- 


a 
baked and cracked and smoked and wa. ~ 
ter-stained, but one on new wood, with 
the paint still fresh upon it. Then he 
will know that what I say is true. Then 
he will say to me, “You are a genius? 
and I shall work with him, for him, It 
will not be a pittance, but a fortune, 
that we shall gain together.” 

Vincent Lake rose. 

“T must think,” he said dully. “Will 
you come to see me to-morrow? And 
will you leave this, your latest, with me 
till then?” 

With a frightened look the young 
man pushed back his chair. 

“You are ill,” he murmured. 

“Never mind,” Lake answered. “You 
are a genius, and—I salute you.” 

Taking the panel under his arm, he 
bowed gravely and left the remorseful 
“Pupil of Raphael” at the green table, 
on which the waiter was depositing, 
with much ceremony, Lake’s delayed re- 
past. 


Alone in his room, the 


picture 
propped on the dressing table before 
him, the eminent art critic faced the 
vision of a very black and dismal fu- 


ture. The inevitable mirth which 
must ring through all Europe already 
sounded in his ears, and one silvery 
laugh which hurt him more than all. 
He realized that he must at once face 
each individual buyer of the bogus 
panels and return the purchase price. 
That he might bribe the youth to si- 
lence never entered his head. His abso- 
lute devotion to art barred the thought 
that must have come to a less scrupu- 
lous soul. Before him lay his path, 
thorny and painful, but devoid of pit- 
falls. He could see every turning of 
the arduous road, anticipate each bruise 
and cut. But even as his mental eyes 
dwelt on the weary way before him, 
his physical vision rested upon the pic- 
tured St. Catherine, rising triumphant 
from her martyrdom. The lovely 
sweep of her form, the gracious pres- 
ence of the angels, had a soothing ef- 
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© fect. He found himself lost in admira- 
tion. Here was the mystic arresting 
call of the masterpiece. His whole be- 
ing thrilled. Tears came to his eyes, 
tears Ol stinging joy. 

This inspired boy should have his 
chance. He, Vincent, the dupe, would 
unhesitatingly herald this new talent. 
From the ruins of the critic’s little tem- 
ple of fame the true creative genius 
might build his royal monument. With 
this determination came a sense of well- 
being, of harmony with all things. He 
was as free and clean as a soul emerg- 
ing purified from the smelting fires of 
purgatory. His self-abnegation was 
complete. 

This exaltation upheld him in the 
bitter days which followed, when, hav- 
ing settled his protégé in Rome and con- 
fided him to the tuition of one of the 
greatest living painters, he betook him- 
self to the purchasers of the bogus pan- 
els. He then called in the just-com- 
pleted pamphlets, and solemnly super- 
intended their destruction. 

Grimly he packed away his repur- 
chased saints, and -turned to the hard- 
est task of all—his return to Florence. 

Moldino met him with almost tearful 
sympathy. Sarini, the dealer of the 
Piazza Vecchia, was openly delighted. 
Watson, the English collector, was sar- 
castic. Laurenz, the correspondent, 
was pleased to be humorous; but the 
lady of the Street of the Birds of St. 
Francis, whom he feared most of all, 
astonished him by a sweet deference 
and an almost affectionate welcome. 
Her charming, soothing hospitality 
eased his tired heart and mind, until it 
dawned upon him that what she felt 
for him was pity, angelic, heavenly pity, 
but none the less pity. Forthwith he 
ceased to accept-her invitations, and ab- 
sented himself, more lonely, more rawly 
sensitive than ever. She sought him 
out, unbending her dignity, casting hau- 
teur and reserve to the winds. Still, to 
him her encompassing tenderness was 


only pity for the clown, the world’s fool, 
tagged and belled. So might a great 
lady of the olden days protect and com- 
fort the jester whom the court jeered 
and flayed. 

It was with relief that he received 
a dispatch from America, demanding 
his instant return on business. He ca- 
bled his immediate sailing, and fled like 
a thief. In the land of his birth he no 
longer felt self-conscious and shamed, 
and, as if to compensate for the touch 
of his deart, which turned all to lead, 
the touch of his fingers turned all to 
gold. But the passing days seemed 
lonely. He promised himself he would 
not return to Florence, but six months 
from the time of his departure he found 
himself in Rome. It was Rome, of 
course, for was he not the patron of 
a genius, and must not his protégé be 
looked after? He came unheralded, he 
even considered ar®assumed name, but 
he discarded the idea. 

On the very day of his arrival Vin- 
cent Lake sought out the cause of his 
downfall in a small studio near the 
senate, 

The young man’s gratitude had been 
so vociferous as to be embarrassing, 
and Vincent counted upon a hilariously 
delighted greeting. But on opening 
the door leading to the little court, he 
beheld the “pupil” in an attitude of 
despair, staring at a canvas with an 
almost suicidal expression. 

As Vincent called his name, the boy 
rose slowly, unsurprised, unrejoiced. 
He spoke as one detached, as if no com- 
ings or goings could any more have 
significance. 

“It is of no use!” he said dully. “Oh, 
gradissimo signor, I am worse than 
nothing! I cannot draw; I cannot paint 
from the model; I cannot learn!” Tears 
came to his eyes. “It burns my heart 
to tell you, oh, my benefactor! But you 
must see for yourself. Look!” 

Dramatically he turned the canvas. 
Lake stepped back amazed. He could 
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not believe his senses. The drawing 
was coarse, the color crude, the pose 
conventional. Where was the rhythmic 
sense of line, the balanced, yet un- 
studied beauty of composition, the lumi- 
nous color scheme of a “Pupil of Raph- 
ael ?” 

“Alas!” wailed Giovanni. “I shall 
never paint. Of myself, I am nothing! 
Only a copyist—only a copyist! I must 
measure and measure and rule and 
cross rule. I cannot see otherwise. I 
have prayed the Holy Virgin to help 
me, but she will not, because I have 
been a liar!” 

Vincent pounced upon the youth and 
shook him. 

“But the pictures,” he panted, “the 
panels I bought!” 

“T copied’ them!” sobbed Giovanni. 
“T didn’t tell any one that I didn’t do 
it myself. I wanted them to think that 
I did. The real ones are in the cow 
barn of my father, that once was the 
refectory of a monastery.” 

“Take me there,” cried Vincent; 
“now—now! You have saved me, Gio- 
vanni, saved me! I'll give you an an- 
nuity. You can rule and line every pic- 
ture in the world. Quick! Send away 
the model. Get your hat!” 

He flung a coin to the woman, dashed 
into the studio, snatched up a hat, 
which he jammed on his companion’s 
head, dragged the now-frightened 
youth into the street and a cab, and 
began at once the journey to Verona. 
They arrived at a pallid hour of dawn. 
There was no pause. While horses 
were being backed into an ancient ve- 
hicle for their service, Vincent permit- 
ted Giovanni to scald himself with an 
overhot cup of coffee. For his part, 
he could eat nothing. Once more they 
were in motion. They crossed the river 
by the Roman bridge and drove straight 
into the hill country. The early sun- 
light was gilding the distant towers of 
the city when they paused before a 


dilapidated farmhouse. The carriage 
stopped. 

“Quickly, quickly!” begged Lake, 

Giovanni, welcomed by a half dozen 
nfongrel dogs, ran ahead leading the 
way. He disappeared into the doorway 
of a long, low, stone house. Lake fo}. 
lowed into the purple gloom. The 
sound of shifting bodies, low mooing, 
the smell of hay, chewed cud, and warm 
milk will remain fixed upon his mind 
forever, for in that instant he beheld a 
little protected space by the farther 
wall, and there, in their casings of de- 
cayed walnut paneling, gleamed a row 
of pictured saints! There they were: 
St. Catherine, St. Sebastian, St. Law- 
rence, St. Agnes! How well he knew 
each line and curve, yet he had never 
seen their beauty before. He had known 
but a pale reflection of the true glory. 

The sound of weeping at last pene- 
trated his ecstatic absorption. 

“Oh!” cried Giovanni, “if I could 
paint! If I could only paint! I have 
knelt to them, every one, as I copied 
them, and prayed and prayed to St.” 
Jerome and St. Stephen, to St. Eliza- 
beth, to St. Luke, the patron saint of 
artists—to every one have I prayed as 
I painted, and they have not heard me. 
When I was a child, I used to come here 
and look and look till the tears of hap- 
piness blinded me. When I grew older, 
it was I who built that bar across the 
stable to protect them. I kept away 
the cattle and the dirt. I kept it as one 
keeps a chapel. I have worshiped 
here !” 

Sobs shook him as he knelt on the 
earthen floor, lifting his hands in 
prayer. 

“Oh, beautiful St. Luke, I have lied, 
I have sinned, but because I loved I 
sinned. Now I know I am of no use 
—no use—a hand to the plow, that is 
all!” 

“Oh, no!” said Vincent gently. “Oh, 
no; don’t say that! Why, you saved 
them—saved them from destruction, 
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"every one. Where now would be all 
their beauty if you had not built the 
barrier? If you had not defended 
them? It was for that the love of color 
and line was put into your soul, You 
have been a faithful acolyte in the great 
temple. Why, if you did nothing else 
as long as you lived, yet have you done 
enough.” 

Giovanni dried his tears with the back 
of his hand, 

“It is true, what you say, signor,” 
he said simply. 


Vincent Lake rushed back to Flor- 
ence. Now, oz, indeed, all should re- 
joice in his good fortune. The public 
should be invited to view the priceless 
panels, this exquisite legacy from the 
past, the belated crowning of_a prince 
among painters, the humble artist 
whose name was. forever to remain un- 
known. Vincent Lake and the pupil 
of Raphael would together receive the 
homage of the people. And first of all, 
the lady of the Street of the Birds of 
St. Francis must give him her smile of 
congratulation; but, he learned to his 
chagrin, she had left suddenly for 
Rome. 

Disappointed but undaunted, Vincent 
engaged the most popular exhibition 
galleries. He had the walls hung with 
soft gray. To each panel a half side 
wall was allotted, and soft, well-directed 
electric lights were placed for dark days 
and evenings. The exhibition was to 
lata week. He called for interviews, 
and gave them. He advertised the ex- 
hibition with much costly space, and 
himself designed the poster placed at 
the door. But the public did not re- 
spond. Day and night the galleries so- 
licited attendance; the public was else- 
where. True, he had his little hour of 
triumph over Sarini, sourly congratu- 
latory; Watson, venomously eating 
humble pie, and Laurens’ compulsory 
praising. He had the pleasure of Mol- 
dino’s ardent handshake, and the knowl- 
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edge that he had made good with a true 
friend. 

But the public, the great public, be- 
fore whom he was to be vindicated— 
the public he had in such good faith 
misled—where was it? Outside in the 
streets and cafés. Life hummed in bar- 
racks and factories and places of 
amusement, utterly unmindful of the 
master pupil and his showman critic. 

Lake was puzzled, then dazed by this 
unaccountable isolation. Was it possi- 
ble that the public was not interested? 
Was it possible that he had never been 
a laughingstock, and that he was not 
now a popular hero, reflecting glory on 
a grateful city? 

Strange thoughts began to move in 
the established order of the house of 
his brain, wrecking much of its cher- 
ished bric-a-brac, raising much antique 
dust, and letting in light to traditional 
corners. Vincent sat in the great, bare 
room, looked at the gaping door, and 
pondered. 

The week was almost gone. The 
lonely exhibitor sat before the “St. Ag- 
nes,” lost in contemplation. But it was 
no longer the pathetic little figure of 
the girl saint that he saw. He was 
thinkifig of the angel of pity from 
whom he had fled in his mortification. 
He saw not the golden fleece of St. 
Agnes, but the black hair and jet eyes 
of Margaretta—Margot—her oval face 
and frank smile. Not a word from her. 
She might have written a line of con- 
gratulation, a word to tell him that she 
was glad. But she had flown. Like the 
birds of St. Francis, she was gone. 

The sound of a step in the corridor, 
the voice of the doorman giving a di- 
rection, roused him, and he turned to 
face the presence of his dream. She 
came forward quickly. She was smil- 
ing, her hand was stretched out To him. 

“Silly!” she cried in her sweet, ten- 
der accents. “‘What made you leave 
Rome so suddenly? I meant to surprise 
you. Bad one, not to let me know of 
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your return, to let me find it out from 
the papers.” 

Wordlessly he took her hand, while 
his heart turned heart springs in his 
breast. 

“And I’ve brought some one to see 
the panels,” she whispered. She turned 
from him to a giant of a man, who stood 
silent, hat in hand, in the doorway. 
“This is Mr. Lake, my friend. This is 
your whole, and my half compatriot, 
Mr. Wilmath.” 

The visitor advanced, holding out a 
huge, capable hand. 

“I’m gladder than I can tell you,” 
Lake stammered. “I—I think you'll 
find them worth looking at.” 

The big man glanced at the pictures 
with an approving nod. 

“Haven’t time now. Want to make 
an appointment with you to talk busi- 
ness about my collection.” 

Vincent could not believe his ears, 
but mechanically he spoke: 

“The finest private collection in the 
world.” 

“Yes, I guess it is,’ Mr. Wilmath 
admitted; “but it needs expert over- 
hauling. I heard about that pupil-of- 
Raphael business.” He glanced at the 
comtessa as he spoke. “So I tried to 
find you in Rome. You'd ducked, so 
I followed you here. I’d made up my 
mind you were the man I wanted. I 
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thought I’d better see you personally, = 
Come to-morrow morning; we'll make 
terms.” 

Vincent Lake gulped. 

“I’m sure I’m very grateful to the 
pupil of Raphael for bringing me to 
your notice. I may have found him, 
but he’s certainly put me on the map.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, I may want ’em. 
P’ll look ’em over later. Naturally | 
want an expert, but the woods are full 
of them, you see. I’ve got to have an 
honest man. I’ve been bunked enough. 
What got me was the way you owned 
up and paid up, and the decent way you 
treated that faker.” He was edging to- 
ward the exit. “Comtessa, I take it you 
want to talk with your friend. I’ve got 
to go. Sorry! See you to-morrow, 
Mr. Lake. At your service.” He bent 
above the lady’s hand and strode out. 

Too dazed to speak, Vincent contin- 
ued to stare in silence at the smiling 
face of his benefactress. As in a dream 
he felt her hand upon his arm and 
heard her voice: 

“Silly! Wake up! Did you hear 
what your—what our great man said? 
“What got me was the way you owned 
up and paid up, and the decent way 
you treated that faker.’ Well, that— 
that’s what got me.” 

And the doorman, coming in to 
switch on the electric lights, tiptoed out 
again. 
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SEA GULLS 
MY chintzes trim suffice me quite, 
My rugs and crockery ; 
Except when past my curtains white 
The sea gulls drift to sea. 


O sea gulls, take some other way! 
Nor stir that thing in me 

That wakes and beats its wings to-day, 
Remembering the sea. 

Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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Jenny Essenven, by Anthony Pryde; Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Co., New York. 

N fashioning his new story, Anthony 

Pryde has followed a recipe often 
used and much favored, particularly in 
the days of our mothers and sentimental 
maiden aunts. The one, you know, 
which begins : 

Take one country house in England; 

Add an Englishman of thirty-five— 
the kind who has already distinguished 
himself in war, business, exploration, 
and politics, and who is just about to 
have a cabinet position thrust upon 
him ; 

Add also a beautiful young heiress 
hitherto untouched by sentiment ; 

Throw in lightly a woman of many 
lovers, who is not recognized in official 
society, and mix thoroughly. 

Of course, minor condiments are 
sprinkled in according to taste, but the 
main ingredients, if properly handled, 
are warranted to produce a mildly in- 
toxicating brew which is pleasant for 
home consumption, and which is not 
strong enough to injure any constitu- 
tion or amendment. 

As in many recipes, a great deal de- 
pends upon the mixing, and Mr. Pryde 
has certainly done this part of his work 
thoroughly. There is more mixture 
than anything else. 

The story, briefly, runs something like 
this: 

Mark Sturt, V. C., M. P., and the 
rest, has been spending two weeks at a 
house party in the country. Toward 
the close of his visit, Maisie Archdale, 
whose red hair, vagaries, and general 
aloofness of temperament dimly sug- 
gest a youthful Queen Elizabeth, im- 
plores Sturt to marry her, but to keep 


the union a secret. No sufficient reason 
is given for the request, but Mark, 
equally without reason, consents. 

His chivalry impels him to keep the 
marriage merely a matter of form, but 
the episode turns his thoughts to love 
so that he lightly and easily trips into 
the waiting arms of Jenny Essenden, 
whose past experiences have taught her 
the tact and tactics which Mark’s wife 
has not yet mastered. 

Five months of Jenny’s love come 
near costing Mark his friends, his po- 
litical position, and everything, in fact, 
except his wife who comes to him when 
things are on the verge of ruin and tells 
him the reason she asked him to marry 
her—she loved him. He, of course, 
discovers that he loves her, and the 
story closes with an intimation that 
this mutual affection is enough to re- 
store the political prestige which Mark 
has lost through one of Jenny’s tricks, 
and that there has been no real damage 
done after all. 

The book raises many questions 
which it does not answer. 

Why, for instance, should two women 
in a story thickly populated with elig- 
ible men consider Mark so preéminently 
worth clinging to? But to answer that 
would be like trying to excavate the 
foundations of human nature. 

Another thing we should like to know 
is why the volume is named for Jenny 
Essenden. Mark Sturt was the battie- 
ground, and it seems that he should 
have the honor of the name. But, on 
the other hand, Mrs. Essenden used 
her wits to bring about the most 
original transaction in the story, so 
probably the title should go to her after 
1! 
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But the thing we most want to know 
is what Mr. Pryde has done to time that 
it should pass so quickly ? When we first 
read that the European war had ended 
some fourteen years ago, we were in- 
clined to blame the proof reader, but 
when everybody in the book insisted 
that it was indeed so long ago, we 
agreed to let them have it their own 
way. But we still hold private opinions 
to the contrary. 

Altogether “Jenny Essenden” is a 
summertime book—the kind that you 
sip through a straw when you are lying 
in a hammock some drowsy vacation 
day. But, for that matter, a radiator 
and a reading light can produce much 
the same desire for light amusement, 
and so “Jenny Essenden” can be recom- 
mended as a good substitute for the 
movies some night when it’s foo dis- 
agreeable to go out. 


Huncry Hearts, by Anzia Yezierska; 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


OBODY doubts the theory of the im- 
mortal Alice that “the best way to 
learn it is to do it; and so nobody can 
doubt that Anzia Yezierska has taken 
the best way to gather material for her 
stories of the immigrant life in New 


York’s East Side. For she herself has 
done it. She has been it. 

When she was a child, Miss Yezierska 
came to this country from Russian Po- 
land. For a time she worked with the 
rest of her people in lofts and sweat- 
shops. Then she mastered English, 
went through college, and “made from 
herself a person.” Now in “Hungry 
Hearts” she has given us a rare inter- 
pretation of herself and her people. 

Nobody could doubt that the stories 
in the book are real, but it is interesting 
to know just how real. The incident 
of the gift cake which brought the 
family into bad repute with social 
workers occurred in Miss Yezierska’s 
own household, and the college girl who 
worked eight hours a day in a laundry 
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and was therefore scorned by the mem.” 
bers of clean society, whom she helped 
to keep immaculate, was Anzia herself, 
Other episodes in the book are equally 
true to fact. 

Sometimes the stories give a rather 
unflattering picture of this complacent 
America of ours. It is somewhat like 
a portrait of a mother-in-law painted 
by a daughter-in-law who lives in the 
same house—nobody can doubt the 
strength of the likeness, but it doesn’t 
emphasize the best features. 

But then, nothing this side of para- 
dise could live up to the reputation 
which America had gained among the 
people on the plains of Poland. 

“An end to the worry for bread. An 
end to the fear of bosses over you,” one 
immigrant wrote back home. “Every- 
body can do what he wants with his life 
in America. 

“In America there are no mud huts 
where cows, chickens, and people live 
all together,” the letter went on, “I 
have for myself a separate room with 
a closed door like a king in a palace.” 

And another newcomer, just engaged 
to the boss in a shirt-waist factory, 
wrote home! 

“America is a lover’s land. Mil 
lionaires fall in love with the poorest 
girls. Matchmakers are out of style, 
and a girl can get herself married to a 
man without the worries of a dowry.” 

After an introduction like that, it was 
bound to be disappointing to learn that 
the rooms with doors opened on air- 
shafts instead of sunlit fields, that peo- 
ple still had to work if they would eat 
herrings and onions, and that husbands 
were sometimes long in coming. And, 
of course, the newcomers could not 
know that the very intensity with which 
they sought the land of their dreams 
separated them from the imperturb- 
able Anglo-Saxons who founded the 
country. 

But the stories are not all tales of dis- 
appointment—not by any means. There 
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are stories of lovers’ meetings and of 
ambition on the road to fulfillment. 
There are patches of local color and 
hints of quaint phrasing which are a 
delight. 

As for the best story in the book, we 
yote against Heywood Broun ang with 
Edward J. O’Brien, who considered 
“The Fat of the Land” the best short 
story of its year. It tells the tale of 
one Hanneh Breineh, from Delancey 
Street, who believed that “if you have 
no luck in this world, then it is better 
not to live.” And Hanneh had no luck. 
If she spent fifteen cents to have a hole 
in the wash boiler stopped, then the 
water began to run out at another place. 

If her children were with her, her 
head “dried out with worrying how to 
get for them the living a penny 
cheaper.” If they were away, she was 
sure they were lost, and roused the 
whole neighborhood with her grief. 

But, after a time, Hanneh proved 


the truth of a friend’s philosophy that 


“the world is a wheel always turning. 
Those who are high go down low, and 
those who were low go up higher. And 
in America children are like money in 
the bank.” 

It is Hanneh’s turn to go up higher. 
Her children succeed, and with them 


she moves uptown, to a house with 
“shades on all windows like by mil- 
lionaires.” 

But Hanneh in her new surroundings 
longs for Delancey Street, where “we 
could walk into one another’s rooms 
without knocking and borrow a pinch 
of salt or a pot to cook in.’ 

After an incident in which Hanneh 
“Shames her daughter before Mrs. van 
Suyden” and wins the enmity of the 
Riverside Drive hall man who seems to 
consider himself “a Russian policeman 
to boss her in her own house,” Hanneh 
goes back to a friend in Delancey Street, 
only to discover that she has outgrown 
the East Side as completely as she has 
failed to grow into Riverside Drive. 
And so, although she lives on the fat 
of the land, Hanneh is still a person 
without any luck—just like a mouse 
under a broom. 

In “Hungry Hearts” Miss Yezierska 
shows a certain unevenness in style 
and technique which indicates that she 
has not yet thoroughly mastered the use 
of English. But the fact that the more 
imaginative of the stories show greater 
freedom than those which attempt to 
depict life more accurately gives prom- 
ise of greatly increased ability in story- 
making in the future. A. A. L. 


YOU DID NOT LOVE 


ME IN THE TOWN 


OU did not love me in the town 
Where sound filled every street ; 


Your mind had, oh, 


sO Many rooms 


To which you could retreat. 


You did not love me in the town. 
But to my great surprise 

Here, I had only to stoop down 
And look within your eyes! 


And, lo, the forest and the sea 
My doughty aids have been, 
For they have shattered walls and doors 
At last, and let me in! 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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By Dorothy Parker 


Night and Day Shifts 


HE housing situation along 
Broadway is getting no better 
rapidly. The facts might as 

well be faced right here and now—there 
simply aren’t enough theaters to go 
around. Rough isn’t half the word to 
describe the pitiable conditions. Why, 
in spite of various newly built theaters 
and several still in the making, it is the 
plain truth that plays are actually being 
held back from production because they 
have no place to lay their scenery. It 
makes you stop and think, that’s what 
it does, and things have come to a pretty 
pass when that is necessary in this day 
and generation. It’s no time for minc- 
ing words. Do you know that during 
one whole week, recently, not so much 
as a single new drama opened? The 
critics were forced to stay at home and 
hold family reunions, while unemployed 
first-nighters sat listlessly about their 
firesides trying to get up ambition 
enough to begin “The Outline of His- 
tory.” A fine state of things, indeed. 
Sut the managers, bless their hearts, 
have sought to better conditions as well 
as they can. They never flinched from 
their duty, even though they saw that it 
had come to the point where a play had 
to double up with some other produc- 
tion if it wanted to get in out of the 
cold. Several new dramas, fated never 
to see the lights of night, are being ex- 


hibited four afternoons a week, at some 
theater where an established success is 
playing every night and giving also its 
regulation matinées, The managers were 
allowed to choose between presenting 
their homeless little plays on those off 
afternoons when nobody else happened 
to want the theaters, or else not pre- 
senting them at all. 

And the result, as was only human, 
was an outburst of special matinées 
all over the place. 

Personally, we have long been un- 
able to decide whether it is more satis- 
factory to see a play at an afternoon 
performance, or never to see it at all. 
To date, the latter course of action 
has always seemed to have an appreci- 
able edge on the former. 

Of course, there are many things to 
be said for the afternoon performance, 
chief among them being that it cuts in 
so generously on one’s work. But al- 
ways present, ever ready to outweigh 
any points in favor of the matinée, is the 
matinée audience, than which nothing 
is more devastating. In fact, if some 
stranger were to come up to me on the 
street and say, “Pardon me, my good 
woman, but could you tell me what is the 
most poisonous factor in the American 
drama to-day?” I should answer in a 
word—oh, well, in three words, then, 
if you are going to be that way about 
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) #—"The matinée audience.” And a 
darned good answer it would be, too. 

Now the matinée audience is com- 
posed almost wholly of women, and this 
department wants it distinctly under- 
stood that it is making no endeavor to 
crab the innocent activities of our girls. 
Personally, there are few sexes that I 
have a higher regard for than that 
which always gets by as the fair one. 
All I say is, I wish they would spend 
their afternoons in shopping. 

There is something about a matinée 
that arouses the community spirit in 
a woman; she wants everybody about 
her to enjoy the entertainment just as 
much as she does herself. To that end, 
she does all she can to see that people 
understand the play thoroughly. If she 
knows, from the newspaper reviews, 
what is going to happen, she tells her 
companion all about it, in clear, far- 
reaching tones—always being careful to 
keep just one jump ahead of the action 
taking place on the stage; if she knows 
nothing about the plot, she speculates, 
never in silence, as to what the char- 
acters of the play will do next. 

In short, no people are quite so dif- 
ficult to lose sight of as the women who 
go to make up a matinée audience. 

Yet, looking at the thing with the 
calm gaze of a manager, this matinée 
idea is no small boon—or, to translate 
freely, is a great boon. For many a 
little play which would never make the 
grade of a regular, every-night showing, 
gets along nicely in the intimate, homy 
atmosphere of the special matinée. 

For instance, there is “The New Mo- 
rality,” in which Grace George is ap- 
pearing at the Playhouse for a series of 
afternoon performances. It is a fragile 
little comedy—so delicate that it is 
gravely doubtful if it would ever stand 
the strain of staying up late at nights. 
The scene is laid on a house boat on the 
Thames, and the characters have only 
to touch the bell to have Wooton bring 
them in a whisky and soda—it’s one of 


those things. It starts off as if it were 
going to be about the most sparkling 
comedy you ever saw. “Aha,” you say 
to yourself—if you are one of those 
people who say “aha”—“at last Grace 
George has found a really fitting play!” 
But the words are no more than out 
of your mouth than the comedy begins 
to drag—just a little at first, more and 
more as it wears on. It is so delight- 
fully acted by Miss George, Lawrence 
Grossmith, and Ernest Lawford, that 
the dull periods are quite bearable, how- 
ever. Certainly, Miss George yields to 
none in her ability to give life and spar- 
kle to a weak and languid little comedy. 
And goodness knows she has had op- 
portunity to get in a lot of practice in 
this line, during the last few seasons! 
Also shown at matinées was the The- 
ater Guild’s production of “John Haw- 
thorne,” which had to be seen to be be- 
lieved. While it was going on, you had 
to keep telling yourself never to mind, 
it was nothing but a horrid old dream, 
and pretty soon you would wake up safe 
in your own bed and have a hearty laugh 
at all the suffering you had gone 
through. The scene was laid in some 
unspecified mountains, and the hero and 
heroine indulged in a great deal of local 
gossip about the beauties of the night 
and the call of the birds and the home 
life of the foxes. There was also con- 
siderable talk of heaven, and several 
hymns were interpolated. In some way, 
a murder and a suicide came into the 
story, but only, it appeared, in order to 
give the heroine more occasions to dis- 
course upon the workings of her con- 
science. The drama seemed to be of 
the most intense interest to its leading 
man and woman, in which respect they 
were unique among those present. 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Diff’rent” has been 
brought up from the Provincetown 
Theater to the Selwyn for a series of 
special matinées. And from the acting 
accorded this latest O’Neill play, it seems 
as if the series were fixed. It is in- 
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deed too bad that the play cannot have 
the services of more accomplished ac- 
tors than the well-meaning young men 
and women now appearing in it. It is 
the merciless study of a sex-starved 
woman, who having turned away her 
lover in her intolerant youth on learn- 
ing of his one fall from grace, then 
drags herself drearily through life un- 
til, in her feverish forties, she falls vic- 
tim to the charms of an unscrupulous 
young soldier half her age. Save for 
the fine performance of Charles Ellis 
in the réle of the soldier, this tragedy 
receives the sort of acting that marks 
the production of “A Box of Monkeys” 
by the Good Times Club, composed of 
the boys and girls of Miss Macwhin- 
ney’s algebra class. It is but another 
proof of the greatness of O'Neill that 
his play can rise above such a presenta- 
tion. 

It had also to rise above a peculiarly 
poisonous example of matinée audience 
—at least, it did on the day that your 
correspondent attended. The audiences 
couldn’t help but be better thereafter, 
for all the worst people in the world 
were undoubtedly gathered there for 
the first performance, and got over with. 
The ladies present, long trained in the 
ways of the theater, took it for granted 
that an old maid must always be a com- 
edy figure; so they laughed long and 
heartily at her every speech and gesture, 
thereby doing great work toward ex- 
ploding the theory that women have no 
sense of humor. 

And now to get out of the matinée 
atmosphere into the clear, wholesome 
night air. Logically, the first of the 
plays to consider is “The Green God- 
dess,” which has William Archer for 
its author and George Arliss for its 
star. It is a melodrama of the most 
exciting type, and hence one of the 
indoubted hits of the season. Some- 
how, a nice, shivery melodrama never 
loses its appeal. 


“Oh, goody”’ 


or words to that effect 
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—says even the most hardened theater. © 
goer when he hears a new one has come 
to town, “it’s about time they put on 
a good melodrama. I’m feeling: just in 
the mood to see one.” There may have 
been three or four produced during the 
week immediately preceding, and sey- 
eral the week before that, but another 
one is always sure of a loud welcome. 
And particularly when it is one like 
The Green Goddess.” I don’t know 
why you should get so excited about the 
thing, for it has all the good old tricks 
and the favorite thrills, and through it 
ail runs the reassuring knowledge that 
the British army will arrive just in time 
to save the hero and heroine from the 
fiendish tortures of the cruel rajah; but 
you get all worked up about it just the 
same. Maybe it is because it is so skill- 
fully written; maybe it is because it is 
so beautifully produced by Winthrop 
Ames; maybe it is because it is so ex- 
pertly played by Mr. Arliss and his 
supporting company. 


cr 


Or maybe it is 


because it contains such a heaping meas- 
ure of things to grow excited about that 
at least one of them is sure to get you. 


There is practically everything—a 
wrecked airplane, a couple of murders, 
a wireless apparatus, a host of angry 
natives, an inhumanly suave villain, a 
rescuing aviator, a beauteous heroine, a 
bomb or so dropped from the air. In 
fact, it seems as if something might 
be done about referring to the enter- 
tainment as “Arliss in Wondeériand,” if 
one could manage to get around to it. 
At the Longacre, “The Champion” is 
getting over, as the saying goes, big. 
The pleasant acting and likable person- 
ality of Grant Mitchell have, of course, 
a great deal to do this, but the 
authors, Thomas Louden and A. E, 
Thomas, have used even surer meth- 
ods. They omitted nothing 
which, since the days of the Revolu- 
tion, has been known to appeal to a 
real, one-hundred-per-cent, red-white- 
and-blue corpuscled, two-fisted Amer- 


with 


have 
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jan audience. Their plot, which deals 
with the returned prodigal son of a 
British family who has become light- 
weight champion of the world and an 
American citizen as well, gives them 
some perfectly corking chances to have 
fun with snobbishness, narrowness, and 
favor of prohibition—which, they do 
not need to mention, are exclusively 
British characteristics—while they can 
pay some glowing compliments, 
through the hero, to the broad country 
and ditto countrymen of his adoption— 
compliments which the audience take so 
to heart that they applaud them to the 
echo. The British characters of “The 
Champion” are those good old. British 
comedy characters that our patriotic 
audiences have been laughing at for the 
last hundred and fifty years or there- 
about. The authors show a pretty feel- 
ing for tradition; one can just imagine 
their saying, “What was good enough 
for Washington is good enough for us.” 

It is more in sorrow than in anger 
that one brings oneself to speak of 
“Wake Up, Jonathan!” in which Mrs. 
Fiske is appearing at Henry Miller’s 
Theater. You never would have 
thought it of our Mrs. Fiske. To be- 
gin with, the first scene shows a drop 
with a little cottage, with tiny lights 
appearing one by one at its windows, 
the while an offstage organ renders a 
selection. You expect at any moment 
to have the words of the chorus flashed 
on the curtain, and the audience invited 
to unite in song. The cast includes a 
goodly number of stage children of the 
most extreme type, and there is a scene 
showing the trimming of the Christmas 
tree, and a heart-rending episode in 
which the little tots are told that there 
isn’t any Santa Claus. But why go 
on? 

When I tell you that “Dear Me,” the 
comedy at the Republic Theater, gets 
its name from the fact that its hero- 
ine, a little orphaned slavey, writes her- 
self letters beginning “Dear Me,” in 
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which she tells herself that her mind 
is like a pretty garden and the kind 
deeds she does are the flowers that 
grow there—then I think you will agree 
that there is nothing more to be said. 
The slavey, in case you can’t bear the 
suspense, eventually becomes a musical 
comedy star, thus giving Miss Grace La 
Rue, who plays the part, a chance to 
interpolate several songs, by the sim- 
ple means of saying, “And now I will 
sing you that little thing I sing in the 
last act of my play, the scene of which, 
as you know, is laid in New Zealand.” 
Mr. Hale Hamilton, who is co-author of 
the work, is also its leading man. There 
is simply no satisfying some people. 

And now, with fluttering heart and 
faltering typewriter, I come to “Mary 
Rose,” the latest of Sir James Bar- 
rie’s plays, to which many of the most 
experienced professional playgoers can 
offer nothing but baskets laden with 
wayside raspberries. It is assuredly 
not for me to say, “Here is an exquisite 
thing ; for your own sake go to see it.” 
Like other of Barrie’s works, it depends 
entirely on the way you feel about it. 
Once, in my impulsive youth, I went 
about telling everybody to go and see 
“Dear Brutus,” and many who did have 
never been quite the same toward me 
since. 

I know that people say that they can- 
not figure out what “Mary Rose” is 
meant to mean. I know that they say 
the cast is mediocre and the settings 
shoddy and Ruth Chatterton not the 
person to play the title role. They may 
be perfectly right; I’m sure I am in no 
position to say. I have fallen down 
lamentably on my job. I can’t be fair- 
minded and cool about the thing. I only 
know that nothing in the theater has so 
moved me as “Mary Rose” did. And, if 
you don’t mind, I just can’t say any- 
thing more about it. I wish I could 
find my handkerchief 

The only way for you to decide about 
it is to go and see for yourself. 





Talks With Aijnslee’s Readers 


E have just achieved something big in 
the way of a treat for AINSLEE’s read- 
ers and we are going to let you in on it 
early so that you may have the full benefit 
of the pleasurable anticipation it will give 
you. A letter from Rome from Marie Van 
Vorst, who has long been a prime favor- 
ite with AINSLEE’s audiences, closes a con- 
tract for her entire short-story output for 
the coming year. Miss Van Vorst looms 
large in the world of fiction writers. To 
her, several years ago, was given the high- 
est price which up to that time had been 
paid a woman writer. And her work has 
been constantly in demand by the foremost 
fiction magazines. Her recent series in 
AtnsLee’s of four tales of a Long Island 
society group were so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that we immediately asked Miss Van 
Vorst to do some more in the same vein. 
And our readers will, we are sure, share 
our pleasure in her assured presence in the 
magazine. You will find in her new stories 
all of Miss Van Vorst’s customary charm 
and easy handling of the people of whom 
she writes, her extraordinary gift for creat- 
ing the unusual situation and for reaching a 
startlingly new conclusion. Watch for these, 
the latest of Marie Van Vorst’s inimitable 
short stories. They will appear regularly in 
AINSLEE’S. 


OR the May issue of AINnsLEE’s we have, 
we think, assembled an unusual group 

of fiction, and we're confident that when you 
get hold of that number you'll agree that this 


is no idle promise. The complete novelette 
is the third in the great mystery series by 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson. And right 
here—does it ever occur to you when you're 
reading one of AINSLEE’s novelettes or seri- 
als that you’re not only enjoying an advance 
reading of to-morrow’s “best-seller” fiction, 
but that you're saving considerably more 
than a whole dollar? Think it over. In 
these days of economic readjustment and 
curtailment of unnecessary expenditure it’s 
refreshing to realize that you're getting a 
real pleasure-giving commodity for almost 
nothing. Let's see, we had started to tell 
you about the May novelette, and we seem 
to have drifted. It’s “The Dark Veil” this 
time, and it lacks none of the thrill and in- 
trigue that makes the Williamsons’ work 
unique. It is always interesting to contem- 
plate to just what lengths a woman will go 
for love. Opal Fawcett, in her ardent af- 


fection for a certain man, lost sight of many 
things, but succeeded in menacing for a time 
the peace and pleasure of several people's 
lives. For a really absorbing novelette, “The 
Dark Verl” leaves other shorter mystery tales 
far behind. 


tg GRAEVE, whose “The Brown 
Moth” is one of the recent successful 
novels, has written a completely arresting 
short story for the May AINsLee’s. It is 
called “Escape,” and it is one of the most 
humanly appealing stories we have read in a 
long while. When a man whose soul is in 
his work marries the type of woman whose 
whole energy goes into the treadmill of 
pleasure, the chances are that they will not 
live long and happily ever after. In this 
case the man knew just how much his wife 
could stand, and he worked out his salva- 
tion accordingly. “Escape” is a story you'll 
long remember. 
HE MARIONETTES,” a longish short 
story of compelling interest, marks the 
return to its pages of a special favorite 
AINSLEE’s former writers, Alicia 
Her work is invested always with 
a charm and holding quality and freshness 
of plot that leaves one wishing her stories 
had no end. “The Marionettes” is different 
from anything we've read in years. The 
author herself characterizes it as a “real- 
life” movie. And for drama, pathos, and 
real action, it’s all of that. It’s the kind of 
story you don’t start reading if you have 
to get up early the next morning. Another 
of Charles Hanson Towne’s clever stories 
appears in the May ArnsLer’s. There is, we 
are' told, no greater tragedy in a woman's 
life than that occasion on which she discov- 
ers the first wrinkle or gray hair. Katharine 
Alston, a much-acclaimed actress, made the 
inevitable discovery one day, and _ she 
promptly decided from that moment to 
feather her nest. The largest and downiest 
feather, obviously, was marriage, and she 
nosed about for that first. But then, why 
spoil a good tale? “The Feathered Nest” 
shows a woman in her more abject, almost 
capitulating, mood and carries her through 
to the nobler sacrifices that real love exacts. 
In the May issue, also, you'll find out- 
standingly fine shorter fiction by Arthur 
Crabb, Marie Beynon Ray, Anice Terhune, 
Margarita Spalding Gerry, and others, as 
well as a generous installment of Berta 
Ruck’s great novel, “The Arrant Rover.” 


among 
Ramsey. 





Let No Corn 


Spoil one happy hour 


NY corn ache nowadays 
is unfair to yourself. 


You can stop it by a touch. 
You can end the whole corn in 
short order. 


The way is Blue-jay—either 
liquid or plaster. One moment 
applies it, the next moment 
forgets it. 

The pain stops. Then the 
corn soon loosens and comes 


out. 


Blue-jay has done that to 
not less than 20 million corns. 


It does it in the right, the 
gentle, the scientific way. 
Harsh treatments are unneces- 
sary now. It is vouched for 
by this great laboratory, famous 
the world over. 


If you use wrong methods, 
cease them. If you pare corns, 
quit. There is now an ideal 
corn ender. It is saving millions 
of painful hours. 

Ask your druggist for Blue- 
jay. Apply it tonight. It will 
end your dread of corns. 


Plaster or Liquid 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


magazine when 
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The Public Knows Little of What Goes 
on Behind the Screen 


HE had married him before he became famous. And now the world hailed 
S him as one of its greatest motion-picture actors. Until to-night she had 
always felt confident of his loyalty despite the ardor with which he made 

love, in front of the camera, to another woman. 


But to-night gossiping women had told her of seeing Beresford at as well as in 
the movies with this other girl, and of seeing him at dinner with her afterward, 
He had told her he would be busy at the studio all evening. And the clock had 
struck two before she heard him entering the house. 


For the first time during their married life, she began to be tortured with 
doubts and misgivings. 


Let the wife herself tell the story in 
her own frank words. Many women * 


have thought that “it must be fine to be 


- 
a movie star’s wife!” This one reveals Revelations 
the naked truth with startling candor— 


not only the story of her own and her 9 
celebrated husband’s life, but of many of a Star § 
other noted members of the actor colony 
with whom she and her husband still . 
come in constant contact. The curtain Wit e 
is boldly drawn aside’in: 
BEGINNING IN THE MAY ISSUE OF 
- 
MAGAZINE 
PRICE, 25 CENTS 


ran ,Re«ura am , ’ WHICH STAR’S 
sL NE SoSTAI ) 
AT ALL NEWS STAND oat ae 








This question will be 
on thousands of tongues 

bd . 
May Issue on Sale April 1 xx: monn. Pesta 
you will guess. At 
least you will recog- 
nize in all probability, 
. some of the famous 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers aseetetn Reel 
79 Seventh Ave., New York City her remarkable story. 
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Needless repairing ! 
Byery week the lady of 
the house has to spend 
some of her tame sewing 
on buttons and repair- 
ing puttonholes t h at 
have been damaged in 
the laundry. In families 
where the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit 1 

worn, all this trouble is 
saved, in so far as the 
ynderwear is con- 
emed. There's only 
me button, seldom in 
wed of attention, in- 
sead of a whole row 
to look after. 


CHANGING TO SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 
HIeN 


underwear to the 


you change from winter 


lighter weights 
his spring, you are doing it for the 

sake of comfort. Why not be sure of com- 

fort in fit as well as weight ? 

There is just one union suit that will give 

you this perfect comfort. It is the union 


suit with just one button—the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


Because it eliminates the useless row of 


buttons up and down the front, which pull 


the edges and wrinkle the surface, it 


your body enjoy the full benefit of the gar- 


ment’s skilful fashioning. 


lets 














UNE 16,1914 


This Spring you can get the Hatch One 
Button Union Suit in the finest of knit goods 
and nainsook. We shall be clad to send, 
free on request, a catalog describing the 
complete line. 

The Hatch One Button Union Suit is 
featured at the best stores everywhere, but 
if you cannot get it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance to our mill at 
Albany. N. Y., and you will be supplied 
direct, delivery free. 

Men's garments: Knitted—$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 
5.00. Nainsook—$1.00, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50. 


Knitted—$1.25 


Boys’ garments :) N ainsook—75 cents 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


ALBANY 


NEW YORK 
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SECECECECECECESESESESESEESSE 


10 Days? Trial 


ew, thin model 


guarantee 

Decide for yourself. 

If you keep it, this 

ti h class 

watch may paig 
for at on than 

cents a day. 


} 
Get the Drop 
on that Cough 
Why cough? There’s sure pleasant relief 
‘round the corner at your nearest dealer’s. 
Deans, the first menthol cough drops, have just the 


necessary menthol to make breathing easy—stop 
irritation instantly. Effective and very pleasant. 





There is no ingredient so generally used by nose 
and throat specialists as menthol. Deans are as 
carefully compounded as a prescription 


If you are pleased when value in America, return 
the watch comes scndonly it at our expense and your 
$6.95 as first payment. deposit will be refunded 
Then wear the watch for immediately. If you de- 
ten fulldays. Ifyoudonot cide to buy, send $2.25 a 
consider it the greatest month until $24. 9% is paid, 


Order Today #stiiesios’’ sy 


when you order on 


T 4 trial. Just send your 
—On rial e and address, 

No red tape or an- 
noyance, State which chain you wish. This offer 
limited. Act now. Send your name today. 


Our 128-page catalog shows more than 2000 bargains 


CoucH Drops in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. Write for it now, 


J.M. LYON & CO., ii iti 
DRPRRCUAAAAAAAGTAAAAAAGEAAAAGEG840000444 


) Write the Word 
7 for a Song! 


Write the words for a song. We revise so 
poems, compose music for them, and guarantee 
secure publication on a royalty basis by a New Y 
music publisher. Our Lyric Editor and Chief 
poser is a song-writer of national reputation and 
written many big song-hits. Millions of copies 
his songs have been sold. Mail your song-poem 
love, peace, victory or any other subject to us 
day. Poems submitted are examined free. 


~ on. @ BROADWAY COMPOSING STUD 
gh MMi, 4 TL ay 234 Fitzgerald Building 
Everyone, man or woman, afflicted with ug! Broadway at Times Sa. New York, © 


eray hair, should carefully fill out and mail this 

coupon. It brings a free sample of MARY 

GOLDMAN'S HAIR COLOR RESTOR ER, : r body 
colorless dainty liquid as clear as wate Test 

as directed on one lock of hair with the special 


comb, Watch the gray vanish! In 4 to 8 days 
the natural color returns! 
Then, don’t wait. Get a full sized bottle from 

your druggist or direct from us. te sure to se 4 ‘ end 

the famous name MARY T. GOLDMAN. Don't , . a iencndtatn in that 

iccept imitations—there is nothing “just as c - - walt i beet Oa Prey 

ood. oh Terapia, Coloags hat ix. 
Mary T. Goldman, 159 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. om _ at is 


|_Mary. Goldman, 160 Goldman Bide st_ Paul. Minn Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youn 


man’s Hair Color Kestorer with special 
obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 
Sean.O Olaimant ,Talcam.2e.everywhere. For 
cura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 


MENTHOLATED 
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The natural color of my hair is 
black. black dark brown....... 
medium brown - light brown eve 
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Send coupon 
for free 
trial tube 


We Asked 1,000 Men 


What is your conception of the ideal shaving cream?” 
By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


psMeti¢ 
pted 
at 


nd th 


thousand 


th 


we have been 


ilet soap 


ot 
or per 


Palmo 


started 
shay 
rst 
men 


s they wanted in it. 


se 


were 


their 


age- 


We 
the 
old 
»pl 
live 


te 
ing 


step was 


the 


require- 


a quick shave 
Nine-tenths 


the 


did 


brushing, 


ru 


} 


( 


WOVE all 


vbing, 


tow 


Sx 


men 


of 


wanted 


shaves, 


like 


¢ 
nh 


not 


They 


ne 


ger 


hot 


Is and delay. 


we made 


a 


cream which acts 


in 


n that tims 


absc 


hat is 


tbs 


to almost 


the 


oil 


enoug! 


+} 


one 


the 


minute 
aver: 


ig 


ot water 
This result 


oil 


coats 


nstant 


re- 
the 


liberal lather 


Next, they 
wanted liberal 
lather \nd they 
wanted a little of 
the soap to go far 


Next, 


So we developed 
a cream which 
multiplies itself 
250 times in lather 
\ bit on the brush 
—only one-half gram—suffices 
for a shave \ single tube of 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 
serves for 152 shaves 


Multipliesitself 
250 times 


Lather that remains 


they 
lather 
maintains 
without 
on the 


Then 

. wanted a 

) which 

itself 

drying 
lace 


S 


. , 
Maintains itself 
10 minutes 


So we 
ected a 
which maintains 
its creamy  ful- 
ness ten minutes That i 
ample tim« This lather 
not need replacement 


pere 
lather 


for is 


does 


ALMOLIVE 


Shaving Cream 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


A soothing soap 
They 
soothing 
cream. They 
wanted a_ lubri- 
cated razor, no ir 
ritation, a_ pleas- 

ant after-effect. 

The best way 
ever known to 
those ends is our 
blend of palm and 
olive oils. The lather is a lo- 
tion in itself. 


We made 130 creams 
We 
ing But 
to attain 
cream. We 
130 formulas 
we attained 
and the best 
existence 
Now we ask you 
Learn in how many ways it ex- 
cels It will lead the way to 
a lifetime of delightful shaves. 
Send the coupon for a trial tube. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 


wanted a 
shaving 


\ ay 


Leaves the face 
soft and smooth 


are experts in soap mak- 
it took us 18 months 
this ideal shaving 
made up and tested 
Thus step by step 
these supremacies, 
shaving cream in 


to test it. 





Palmolive Company, Dept. 169 
Milwaukee, U.S.A 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross’ 





For Headache Insist upon a 
Pain, Colds AY ‘*Bayer package,” 
Neuralgia = which contains 
Toothache safe, proper 
Earache Directions. 
Lumbago Proved safe by 

Rheumatism . millions, 


“Bayer’ ’ introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin ia the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


BA M ALiznite “DONT el 


\Is Yours 5 
r -— can ky you 4 th the MORLEY 
forthe ™ nvisible, weight 
Asking ' ig oy 
No, 5 . 


} iby anyone young or old. 
ne aeviey Phone fo or the 


Keep it 10 Days Free 
Weer a LIZNITE GEM RING and 
»e 2 ¢ de 
is to the ears what glasses are t 
the eyes. Write tor Free Booklet 
IN 4 containing testimonials of 
he fire f the finest diamond users all over the country, 
will be sent you by return mail. describes causes of dea 
Solid Gold Mountings tells how and why the MORLEY 
And ali rings are han PHONE affords relief. Ove 
with full carat weight a hives ‘sem one hundred thousand sold, 
Select the one you like best: , 
gerenes So Gap yon Sto Seat THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 265. 15% 
No. 4— 15.50 6— 12.50 = 
Size must be included when ordering. 
: a 


oy monthly w unt paid. y back any as 
™ Within 10 devs if not perfectly satisfied. 
Get Liznite Gem Ring Today 
THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and Price’’ 
Dept430- 128 N. Wells St.,Chicago, lil, 








Uk | | Hawaiian Guitar, Violin 

ule @ Guitar,cornet, Tenor Banio, 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by 

pupils in each locality, we give @ $20 superb Violin, 


cess je e 
Made te your mencure, SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept.610 
id 
payable after received. 
Perfect fit, fine goods and tailor- 
ing, $20 saving, all guaranteed o7 ( 
no pay. SAMPLES FREE. [very 
man should write at once for our “ . 
beautiful free aps ss cloth compres 
and correct fashions, explaining | Fy . 
everything. Write letter or postal; My method is the only way to prevent the 
fae 9: covthion ty setors* caail growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. 
Important to every man. Booklet free. Write today, enclosing 3 stam 


ll Write today sure. 
PARK TAILORING COMPANY teach Beauty Culture 


£153, CHICAGO, ILL. | D. J. MAHLER, 864 PP Mahler Park, Pro 
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PAIR 


For Only 


Genuine Blue 
DENIM 
OVERALLS 


Ju t thin : 2 pair 
*Ironbilt’ overalls 

-.69 Another gla ing 
example of the n 
you say by 
rect from us Mace 
heavy fast color 
Strong 
seams 
linings 
all 
and 
this 


buyir 


blue 
rein- 
Heavy 
Plenty 
around 
roomy 
remarl 


denim 
forced 
pocket 
of pockets 
Cut large 
Don't 
abl 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


these 
sold 
Don't 
now 


miss 
value 


Compare 
overall 
or more 
penny 
man 
postage 


examine 


only : 
arrival 
these “‘Ironbilt’’ 


on 


$969] 





overall If not the 

most remarkable bargain 
heard of return 
get your money 
promptly 


two 
customer at 


pairs to a 
this price 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
MO 1639, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
We and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Wks Patchogue 


UINDERCORNS. fers Com, Cates 


eo all pains, ensures comfort 
to the feet, mak« 15 ts by mail or at 
Dmggists. His: 





N.Y 








ete 


walking easy 15 cer 
ox ¢ henieal Works, Patchogue, N. 





ale Ma 1°), | —m ae © l*® ha, 
ng. Oe 


a 
-. “GREE TRA, 


FoR oAYS 


‘sume no obligation by accepting our invitation to wear a Hexnite 
for 10 days. Send your name and address. The ring you select 
be shipped for your approval, charges prepaid. Upon arrival, de- 
only $4.50 with the postman and then wear the gem for 10 full 
ws. If you can tell it from a diamond, send it back and your money 
ibe refunded. Either satisfaction or no sale. If you decide to buy, 
# only $3.00 monthly until the amount of $16.50 is paid. The price is 
same for any of the 5 rings shown. The mountings are solid gold 
fare set with guaranteed Hexnite Gems weighing almost 1 carat 
Ge on the ring you want Order by number and do not forget to 
the finger «: Send TODAY for our 32 page catalog illustrating 
ds of bargains. Write to Dept A 


Hexnite Co., 116 Nassau St., New York, N.Y. 
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“YOU’VE GONE WAY PAST 
ME, JIM!’’ 


“Today good old Wright came to my office. All 
day the boys had been dropping in to congratu- 
late me on my promotion. But with Wright it 
was different. 

“When I had to give up school to go to work 
I came to the plant seeking any kind of a job. 
They put me on the pay-roll and turned me over to 
Wright, an assistant foreman then as now. 

“Well, I soon realized that to get ahead I must not only 
do my work well, but prepare for something better. So I 
wrote to Scranton and found I could get exactly the course 
I needed to learn our business. I took it up and began 
studying an hour or two each evening. 

“Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole 
new meaning. Wright began giving me the most particular 
jobs—and asking my advice. Next thing I knew I was made 
assistant foreman of a new department. I kept right on 
studying because I could see results. Then there was a 
change and I was promoted to foreman—at good money, too. 

‘And now the first big goal is reached—-I am superin- 
tendent, with an income that means independence and all 
thos e things that make life worth living. 

“Wright is still at the same job, an example of the 
tragedy of lack of training. What a truth he spoke when 
he said today, “You've gone "way past me, Jim,—and you 
deserve to. Heads win—every time!’ 

The International Correspondence Schools have helped 
more thap two million men and women to know the joy of 
getting ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work of 
your choice, with an income that will make possible money 
in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts and luxuries 


you would like to provide your family. 
1 we ask is the chance to prove it—without obligation 


on your part or a penny of cost. Thet’s fair, 


mark and mail this coupon, 


———e one oe TEAR OUT HERE eee cee oe 


isn’t it? Then 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


and No 


| 


' 


when 


BOX 3629 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how Ican qualify for the position, 
ark X. 


or in the subject, before which I'r 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
T magnons Mn 
MEUHANICA 
Mechanical. — — 
Machine Shop Practice 

foolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
ONVIL E pe 
Surveying a Ma ppin 
MINE FOREMAN ORENG INEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ane Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural  -— cre 
Concrete Build 
Structural E agine er 
PLUMBING AND HE ATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
) Pharmacy 


Name 


({) BOOKKEEPER 

_) Stenographer and Typist 

_) Private Secretary 

_) Business Correspondent 
Commercial Law 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Railway Accountant 

4 ADVERTISING 

L) Window Trimmer 

L) Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
SALESMANSHIP 

[J CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 

Lj AGRICULTURE 

() Poultry Raising 

J Railroad Position 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

J TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AUTOMOBILES 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Common School Subjects 
ILLUSTRATING 

= Cartooning s Spanish 
Mathematics ) Teacher 
L} Navigation LJ Banking 








Present 
a ————a 
Street 


Business 
— Address. 





City 


—= | 





Canadians may send this coupon to the International 





t-t-20 


Correspondence Schools Canadian, Lid,, Montreal, Canada 


answering 
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98 For This Stunning 
Susquehanna 
fere is an amazing value P 
Think of it! A wonderful GEN- 
UINE bye hanna SILK POP Skirt 
LIN skirt of most ie, 


style for only 
YOU at Bm, 
Compare with 
offered for $8 
clsewhere Only one 
to a customer during 
this introductory sale 
Notice the remark- 
able high  tustre. 
Two chic no 
elty pockets 
self material 
lined 
trimme-< 


ul skir 
delighted 
va 


ne vill 
ed in full 
‘ 





WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. SP 1543, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Auto Owne 
WANTEE 


To introduce the best 
mobile tires in the 
Made under our new and ex. 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Expansion P rocessthatelimr 
nates Blow-Out —Stone-Bruise— 


Rim Cut and enables us to gel} 
our tires under a 


10,000 MI 
GUARANTE 


We want an agent in 
community to use andi 
duce these wonderful tiresa¢ 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners, 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community, 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing intr 
ductory offer to owner agents, 


Hydro-United Tire Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DEPT. 220 





ivered 
ttyer at Factory 


2 Months to Pay |<<. 


SEND NO MONEY—Ask for big free 
Catalog, marvelous prices and term: 





ON CREDIT 


DIAMONDS 
AS 


Lm DIAMONDS 
WIN HEARTS 


a 





v7 

Also a splendid assortment of the new en- 
graved, pierced Rings, White and Green 
Solid Gold, fine brilliant Diamonds; 
Diamond La Vallieres, Bar Pins, Ear 
Screws, Scarf Pins, Cuff Links, Watches, 
Wrist Watches, etc. Send today for 
Catalog and make your selections. 

We pay ali shipping charges. 
CREDIT TERMS 3 i {few taieee in att eas 
fy payable of 1, ONDS 
EN CCEPTED 


THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
_— M222 108 N. State Street, Chicago, |!I, 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 











2QDay ys’ FreeTrial 3 


Select from 44 Styles, colors and ¥ 
sizes, famous Ranger bicycles. De- 
free on approval, from maker-direct-to- 
es. Save $10 to $25 onyour bicycle. 


liberal Easy Payment plan. Parents often 


advance first deposit. Energetic boys earn the 
small monthly BBY ments thereafter. 


jorns, wheels, lamps, parts and 
equipment at half usual gricss. 
anger 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. F.4 Chicago. il. 





~ Stop Using a Trus 


Yes, stop it, you kei ‘ids y 


by your owne: 
it = on ni 

a talse prop agains 
collapsing wall, and 
it is undermining 


torturous trusses cas 
thrown awa 

and it’s all 
Stuart's PLAPAG 
are different 
medicineap 
made self-adhesive 





pu 
Thousands have treated themselves in Oe the 
the home, and report most obstinate 

delay from work. Soft as velvet—easy ota 
pensive. Process of Focovery is natural, so 
no use for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal Int 
Exposition, Rome; Grand Petz, Paris. Write 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. 
Plapao 


Laboratories, Block 27, St. Lous 
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14% Yearly Increase Guaranteed 


L TERMS—Ten months credit 
selected from the SWEET catalog. No 
in advance. Shipment made for your ex- 
First payment to made only after 
you have convinced yourself 
that SWEET values cannot 
be equalled, If not what you 
wish, return at our expense, 
Any diamond bought of us may 
be returned for exchange at an 
increased value of 7%% more 

than you paid 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


on any 








LEARN 


—by MAIL, in 


sell the goods of others 
sell himself. 


Advertisin 


Spare Hours 


DVERTISING will advance you further in 
one year than a lifetime at irksome work. 
The man who knows advertising is in demand to 


He is better able to 


Face the facts 


transaction CONFIDEN- 

You don't do justice to 
yourself and your dollars unless 
you_ inspect our unusual values 
in Diamonds, Watches. Jew.lry, 
Silverware, Leather goods, etc 
Send TODAY for SWEET Colored 
De Luxe Catalog. Write NOW to 
Dept. 181-J. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


‘SWEET IN 


0-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YO RIC 
tL ale A 


The big secret of success is the right 
start. How hard you work doesn’t 
count—or even how much you know. 
It’s what you learn that means most 
The minute you graduate from Page-Davis 
your services have a marked value. You 
become master of yourself, master of your P. W 
future. Your work then directly affects 
sales— profits, and is paid for accordingly. 


OTT Ts 


1% carat 5S 
Price, $62.50. 


LENNEN 
apéve rites 


Rov al Tailors 


The most opportunities 
and by far the biggest pay 


Advertising ability is the one line in which the 
supply has never yet equalled the Cemand, Advertising 
men and women were never so wanted as 1ight now. 
That's why so many business houses ask our vocational 
department's help in filling advertising poritions. Some 
of our graduates of four and five years back are draw- 
ing salaries most bank presiden:s would envy. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
reduction tak- 
days or 
The 
electri- 
unsightly 
promptly, redue- 
oly where you 
to lose and thi 
ion ~=Method dis 
and § eliminates 
fuous fat from the 
m, Easily followed 
long do not require Sam C. 
ses, starving, med ; Director of Ad 
or treatments ; not ~ vertisin 
rids you of fat but ; Coca-Cola 
pres appearance and 


We guarantee to teach you 
Advertising is so interesting, it is 
easily and quickly learned. Our course 
covers every branch: National Publicity, 
Mail Order Advertising, Agency Work, 
Retail Store, and in addition the princi- 
ples of modern business organization. 
WRIT, for this free book -telling 
just what you have wanted 
to know about advertising. Photographs 
of nationally-known advertising men: ex- 
amples of their work—in colors. Explains 
our course, terms, how to start. Investi- 
gate this important-money ficld today, 
Py . 


Dosss 





d enables vou 

band retain your 
Weight Int 

po (shown in pic 

reduced from “11 to 

fouine method have been 

tumber of fat people 
and elsewhere have 


Ibs, This reducer } 
the means whereby a 
throughout the United 
\ A easily gotten rid of un 
y, disiguring fatty tissue’ without discomfort 
Sout man or woman can obtain these results 
10 or 100 overweight. look better and 
etter, The complete cost is $5.00. Send for 
feducer today Remember it is guaranteed. 
hours 10-4 daily 


Lawton, 120 West 70th St., Dept. 188, New York 
DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Mansies im. 
the world 
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PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL ‘iticne” Chicago 


( Established 25 Years ee 
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free of charge, prepaid, your complete book on Advertisin« 
fully 


set a explaining the Page-Davis course, and monthl ayment play 
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if re ean tell it from a geal 
«turp and money refunded. Only 
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KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 
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NAME POSITION 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEER iy ay 


REPAIR MAN 
CHAUFFEUR 


Put ‘Your Nam 
On This Pay-Ri 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascim; 
of automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you t 
self for one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school, 
have to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineg 
cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that wille 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your p 


AUTO BOOKS|" 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- ; 
volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- Lubrication ¢ 
. . y 
ing the construction, care and repair of pleasure | Clutch 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimming Tranemiaioal 
over with advanced information on Lighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. P 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a Vulcanizing 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motor car Fier od 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybody o“ereas & 







































y 
V 
c: 


the 
ti 


can understand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco flex- ‘ eg 
ible covers, gold stamped, 2650 pages and 2100 illustrations, tables Commercial 
and explanatory diagrams. A library that cost thousands of dollars Design and 
to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. Electrics 


Storage B 


Care and R 
Motorcycles 
n caDay |= 
Glossary 


Not acent to pay in advance. First you see the books im 
own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express chai 
when books arrive. You can read them and study them for seven wholed 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or not. If you like the 
books send only $2.80 in seven days and $3 a month until the s 
introductory price of $24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.00.) 
Along with the set goes a year's consulting member- r) 
ship in the American Technical Society. (Regular ,) 
price $12.) This great bargain offer must soon , 
be withdrawn. 


P. 
Send No Money ,”.... 



















N Don’t take our word  g° Bhwinee 
Ow for it See the books oe ath , 
without cost. There is so amillsee — e 
much profit in this offer for you, sens - a Fe ste 
3 4 as > >.00 set o ool 
Mail The nm Gates tor te 4 eal ae ACT ain Pas 
bocks. Put the coupon in ont the books after the ee 


lw an return them at your 


the mails today. Sendno ¢ 
money—Just the coupon! Pa 


Coupon For | 
These Books | 


Name 
American Technical ie mittee 
Society, Dept. A-594 4 


Reference 
Chicago, Ill. (_ ee ccananan ae 
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pow, after over twenty-five years 
dy growth, I have far more stu- 
than were ever before taught by 
man. | make them skilled players 
the piano or organ in quarter the 
time at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not 
previously heard of my method, 
this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I will gladly 
convince you of its accuracy by 
referring you to any number of 
my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn’t a state in 
the Union that doesn’t contain 
many skilled players of the 
piano or organ who obtained 
their training from me by mail. 

Investigate by writing for my 
64-page free booklet, “How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or 
organ is entirely different from 
all others. Out of every four 
hours of study, one hour is spent 
entirely away from the keyboard— 
learning something about Har- 
mony and The Laws of Music. 
This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the “old school,” 
who still think that learning 
piano is solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.””’ When you 
do go to the keyboard, you 
accomplish twice as much, be- 
cause you understand what you 
are doing. Within four lessons 
I enable you to play an inter- 
esting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other 
keys as well. 


P 
tion 
eels 

Y : 
ission — 
rive 


zg F 


a 


Ia 
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' 
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I make use of every possible 
scientific help—many of which 
are entirely unknown to the aver- 
age teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing difliculties 
that have troubled students for 
generations. By its use, Trans- 

4 position—usually a “nightmare” 

Pa, to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth les- 

son I introduce another impor- 

d exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn- 
8 asimple, hand-operated moving picture device, 
enables you to see, right before your eyes, every 
ment of my hands at the keyboard. You actu- 
see the fingers move. Instead of having to 
uce your teacher’s finger movements from MEM- 
Which cannot be always accurate—you have 


us Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music 
tio AF-24, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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y Way of Teaching Piano 
Was Laughed at in 1891 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneidet 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


the correct models before you during every minute o! 
practice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and years of wasted effort. The: 
can be obtained only from me, and there is nothing 
else, anywhere, even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by other method 
have quickly and easily attained success when studyin* 
with me. In all essential ways you are in closer tou 
with me than if you were studying by the oral method 
yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and the 
include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this 
method of studying is (st superior to all others, and eve: 
for the wealthiest students there is nothing better at a7 
price. — You may be certain that your progress is at a 
times in accord with the best musical thought of the 
present day, and this makes all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians who 
would not recommend any course but the best. It is for 
beginners or experienced players, old or young. You ad- 
vance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All necessary 
music is supplied without extra charge. A diploma 13 
granted. Write to-day, without cost or obligation, for 64- 
page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 
How To 








——— ewe FREE BOOK COUPON. 


1 

| QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AF.24 

1 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 

i Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, ‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and full par 

j ticulars of your course and special reduced Tuition offer 
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For This Stunning 


Georgette 
SILK 
Waist 


Direct 


9 


Here ig an amazing bargain that you will congratulste 
self for having been shrewd enough to purchase Wonderful 
Georgette Silk Waist for only $2.98 There is a freshness 
and alluring charm about this waist that is irresistible. The 
front is embroidered with contrasting silk, which is heavily 
raised, creating an unusually chic effect. The beauty of the 
smart round neck has been enhanced by the dainty hemstitched 
collar. A charming row of attractive pearl buttons on the side 
closes the waist. Sleeves are cut full and hemstitched at cuffs. 
The Georgette Silk is of wonderfully fine quality and very 
durable. Send no money now Pay postman only $2.98 plus 
postage—money back at once if not delighted. Colors, White, 
Flesh or Peach. Sizes 34 to 46. Extra sizes 48 to 54, 5%c 
extra. Order by number GW1690 


WAREWELL CO., Dept. GW. 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 


your- 








SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE- 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D, 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Mailed in What every parent should know 
plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on request. 
AMERICAN PUSB.CO., 384 Bidg., Philad 


$1.00 
Postpaid 
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Raliroad 
Quality 
This month’s Bulletin smashes the 
terms—boosts the quality, | lowers 
the o peice, No secu: in- 
We trust you. 


J SENT ON APPROVAL 


You do not risk a penny. 

beautiful watch will be sent =. on 
30 days Free Trial. A new deal for 
square people. Write now for this 
big special offer. A postal will do. 


sHAREIS-COnR COMPANY, 





pers 





This Smile 
- Cc sy! 
I Hear Clearly 
If you are hard of hearing 
rassing moments—so do your 
not worth while to see if all 
ment can be avoided? 
100.000 persons are now 
Acousticon. 
New York 
to me I should 
practice of medicine 
this best of all devices for the 
offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing and wip 
the Acousticon.”’’ Give it a fair trial amid 
surroundings—thus you can best tell what it will do for 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon hag pat 
features which cannot be duplicated. So no matte 
your past experience has been send for your fee » 
today 


you have 


hearing clearly by ald of y 


Physician says 


f 
aid of hearing.” 


Dictograph Products Corp, 
1442 Candler Bldg., New York City, 


When you have read this copy buy 
of Popular Magazine. it's full of variety, and 
story in it is interesting. It will give you excellent 
ing until the next number 


Play t the Hawaiian Guitar 


Just Like the Hawa 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain 
that you begin on a_ piece with your first 
In half an hour you can play it! We have 
the necessary motions you learn to 

only four—and you acquire these 

in a few minutes, Then it is only 

a matter of practice to acquire 

weird, fascinating tremolos, 

tos, slurs, and other effects i 

make this instrument so delightful. 

The Hawaiian Guitar plays 

any kind of music, both the 

melody and the accompani 

ment. Your tuition fee in 

cludes beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, i 

picks 
completé les 
music 

Special eT for yigscons if you have 


sons and 


pieces 


ur own g 


Send Coupon 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, 
233 Broadway NEW 


1 am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
plete information, special price offer, etc., etc 
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saic 


pur free ty 
orp. HE SATURDAY EVENING POST, in its issue of October 9, tells the story. He was a re- 
City, tiring fellow—rarely ever asserted himself. Didn’t have much to say. He blushed when- 


ma girl spoke to him. 


But he did a lot of thinking and away back in his mind something whispered the old mes- 

we “Knowledge is Power.” So he began using his spare hours in studying the job above him. 

sty ba he studied, he not only gained knowledge that enabled him to do his work better but his 
excelleummeoncentrative powers and his confidence increased. 

One day the foreman didn’t turn up. The superintendent and the general manager came 


nto the shop discussing the foreman’s sudden death. “Where will we find a man to take his 
place?” 


tar 
















And then like a flash, the modest young man realized the power he had been accumulat- 

g With new-born confidence, he stepped before the bosses and explained that for two years 

ehad been quietly preparing for a bigger job—that he could handle the foreman’s work. 
Said they together: “You are foreman!” 


America everywhere needs men like this earnest young man—men of vision who see that 
yhat they put into their heads, through the study of practical subjects, is the best-paying in- 
estment, for it brings not only more money but greater opportunity, larger responsibility, 
d bigger manhood. 

Many thousands of men in high positions today look back with satisfaction to a spare- 
our course completed with the aid of earnest Y. M. C. A. instructors. Last year the Y. M 
.A. gave instruction to more than 107,000 men and boys who believed in such use of their 
pare hours. Today, with correspondence instruction added to their day and evening classes, 

M.C. A. Schools are teaching more men fhan ever before. The list below suggests a 
of the 180 courses now offered—something for every ambitious man 


SEND HIS INQUIRY _ COUPON 


a CG CA. United Y. M. C. A. Schools, ; 
tandards in | Dept. 51-A, 375 Lexington Ave., New York City 
"REE orrespondence | Please give full information about the position or home-study course I haye marked 
instruction § Salesman English Courses Iustrator — 
F + Stenographer Auto Mechanics Steam Engineer ’ 
usiness Law Radio Operator Machine-Shop Practice 
i Business English Concrete Engineer Plumber 
Better Letters Banking Farm Motor Mechanic 
t Factory Management Bookkeeper Poultry Husbandry 
{| Mechanical Engineer Civil Engineer Architect 
Draftsman Surveyor Building Contractor 
1 Advertising Man Electrical Engineer Agricultural Courses 
» i Accountant Electrician Mathematical Courses 
Name and 
t Occupation 
o Address 
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MET Sam Goodwin on the street this 
morning and when I shook hands with 
him he clapped his lett hand over his 

collar and kept it there like a dust protector, 
“Gota sore throat?” Linquired sympathetically, 


“No, L ain’t,” he snorted. “I’m concealin’ my 
collar, which is a mess if you want to know, 
But Vil be d — if I wouldn’t rather be 
mistaken for a ten center than cut my throat 
with one of those stift chokers. 


“Whist,” says I, “if the governmint hears you 
they'll be passin’ a 19th amendment to stop 
cussin’, Come with me and I'll show youa 
clever Jittle article that will take hold of that 
soft collar of yours and hold it up as neat and 
tidy as a stiff one and Jet you keep all the 
comfort that you’re so set on.” 


“It’s lyin’ you are,” says Sam, “But T'll havea 
look at it anyway.” 


“Now he’s going around telling everybody 
how he discovered the Hol-Tite Collar Holder 
—Can you beat it?” 


The Hol-Tite grips the collar firmly and wiil not 
slip. Yet there are no pins, prongs or sharp edges 
to wear, tear or puncture the fabric. 





YOUR HABERDASHER AND JEWELER SUPPLY 
HOL-TITES FROM 60c TO $5.00 EACH 


HolTite Collar older Co, 


950 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 


SIDE VIEW 


. 


or > | COLLAR HOLDER 
SO 


collars 








Holds Tight But Makes No Holes: 
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EEP at least one pair at home. 
Put them on for all hand 
work. Boss Work Gloves protect 
the hands, and keep them clean, 
while sweeping, dusting, beating 
rugs, sifting ashes, painting. 
They are made from the finest 
quality of white canton flannel. 





ut 


Boss Work Gloves 


Rugged enough for the toughest 
work — flexible enough for the 
free “feel” of a “finicky” job. 


Boss Work Gloves come in 
three styles of wrist — ribbed, 
band, and gauntlet. Sizes for men 
and women, boys and girls. Ask 
for them by name at your dealer’s. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, 
medium weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS HEVY—very best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade 
of extra heavy canton flannel. 


THE BOSS WALLOPER—best quality, 
heaviest weight canton flannel. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, IIl. 


WORK 


BoSs Guove 
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Wanted | 


. 
we 


Can You Fill This Job? 


AN official of one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in tne United States recently asked us 
to put nim in touch with men capable of earning 
$3,000 to $15,000 a year. His letter is typical of 
many others we receive stating the difficulty of 
finding men qualified for big jobs. 


OUR success in training men and women has 
given us a nation-wide reputation among 
large business concerns for developing employees 
for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 a year and 
up. Our service has the written endorsement of 
many leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 


‘THE practical value of this service has been 
tested by men holding responsible positions 
in practically every large corporation in this 
country. m 50 to 2,000 or more students and 
graduates can be found with many of the largest 
corporations such as STANDARD OIL CO., 
PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM, FORD MOTOR 
CO., INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 
U. §. STEEL, SWIFT & CO., ete. In big cor- 
porations and small institutions—villages and 
cities—all over America, men are turning ambi- 


tion into money by utilizing the short cut whid 
LaScl'c training offers. Con you cTord to stand still? 
Hy!CH-GRADE positions are always seeking 
applicants of superior intelligence andtmi:. 

ing. By our methods we find employees iim) 
ordinate positions who need only the specialinin- 
ing we supply to make them high-priced men. For ingtane, 
we develop 2 $20 a week ledger clerk into a $7,200 Auditor,af 
a@ month shipping clerk into the Traffic Manager of a big nil 
and steamship line; a $300 a month accountant intoa 1 
year executive; a small town station agent into a suctem{d) 
lawyer and district attorney; a bookkeeper into a bankexen- 
tive, etc. 

[ORT period of preliminary training by mail, ] 
A {2 personal direction of LaSalle experts, Les been suf 
ficient t> increase the earning power of thousands of 
from 100¢ to 600¢. 


IF YOU are really ambitious to place yourself ing 

of higher executive responsibilities let us advise 

our training and service may be of advantage in ee 
personal problem of advancement. We have an o 

of more than 1,750 people; financial resources ex 
$5,000,000 and revresentetives in all the leading cities 
America. Our sole business is to help men to better pe 


ARK and mail the coupon below, indicating the kind 

position for whith you would like to qualify. We 
send full particulars, also a free copy of ‘Ten Years’ 
tion in One,” the book that has been an inspirationto 
than 250,000 ambitious men. Send for your copy now. 
7 oo 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Dept. 465-R 
send me catal 


Chicago, Ill. 











and full information regarding the course and service I have marked witb an X be- 
i Years’ Promotio: i 


Please 
low. Alsoa copy of your ik, ““Ten ¥ One;”’ all without obligation to me. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for positions as Audi- 
tor, Comptroller, Public Ac- 
countant, Cest Accountant, 


LAW: 
Co) training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. 
Eh | Sa ay LAW: 
Reading, Ref. and Consul- 
tation ce for Business Men. 
| ly BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of Head 
Bookkeeper. 
ey AND FINANCE: 
Training for executive 
> Beaks and Instito- 
ns. 


PERSONNEL & EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Employers, Em- 
ployment Managers, Execu- 
tives, Industrial Engineers. 
MODERN FOREMANSHIP: 


1 N DUSTR IAL MANAGE- 
yo ahd a ng 2h 

‘or an’ 
Department Heads and oil 
those desiring training in the 
48 factors of efficiency. 


Present Position 





Please mention 


this magazine 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training for Official, Mana- 
erial, Sales and Executive 
itions. 
BUSINESS LETTER WRIT- 
ING: Training for positions as 
Correspondent, Mail Sales Di- 
pea and executive letter- 


. 7. Politicians, ae 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — Cc. P. A. COAC 

Aa neg AND aa, CVances ACCOUNTAR 
ini r ns as Prepares for Board 

road P| indoderial Traffic Man- Institute Examinations. 

ager, ete. COMMERCIAL SP. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for position 

Training for Business Correspon 

pondents and Copy Writers. is! 


eS ; 


v. SP 
Otraining in the art of 


cffective speech for Mi 
lesmen, Fraternal 
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The picture, the date and the title— 
you have them all—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Catalogue free at your dealer's or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y¥. 














Company 


Battle Creek Mich. Us A 


Things built right endure! 


Grape -Nut 


builds Body and Brain— 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum: Cereal Company, Inc., Bactle Creek, Michigan 








